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IN APPRECIATION 


The Seventieth Anniversary provides us an opportunity to 
assess Hartnell by looking back to our heritage and 
accomplishments and forward to new challenges and opportuni¬ 
ties. By both measures, Hartnell emerges as a College of 
Excellence, a teaching institution rooted in the Salinas Valley 
past and positioned to continue its growth and development 
to serve Salinas Valley residents in an ever-changing 
environment. 

We salute the citizens who late in the second decade of this 
century had the foresight to establish this institution of 
teaching; and we thank the Trustees who have served 
unstintingly to assure that Hartnell has remained true to its 
mission, that of serving the local community. 

We honor the unbroken line of dedicated and outstanding 
teachers and staff members who have devoted their lives to 
equating Hartnell with excellence in the classroom, thereby 
enriching the lives of students generation after generation and 
enabling those students to improve the quality of life locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

Whereas the Hartnell curriculum and student body in 1990 
differ markedly from that of 1920, Hartnell remains 
synonymous with academic excellence and prepared to 
undertake the challenges of the next seventy years. 

James R. Hardt 
Superintendent/President 

September 10,1990 
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Florence de Gottardi 
First honored scholar 
(See page 138) 




Warren Cottrell ('36) 
First Watsonville bus driver 
(see page 99) 


Sue Brownell ('36) 
First College queen 
(see page 90) 


Audrey Gibson 
First Black student 
(see page 126) 



To 66 years of alumni, 

the first and all those who followed, 

this Hartnell College story 

is dedicated. 

Students, the reason the college exists, 
have varied experiences here and take 
many different memories away with them. 
Some have "just studied," as some say. 
Others have been Renaissance persons 
involved in athletics, activities and schol¬ 
arship. Others have failed after trying 
hard. Whichever type a student was, he 
or she left classmates and teachers with 
positive memories. In that way, he or 
she contributed to the college. 

After the student leaves, he or she often 
makes a mark elsewhere, bringing credit 
to Hartnell College. Because they have 
brought credit to the institution, this story 
is dedicated to the most important mem¬ 
bers of the Hartnell College family, the 
alumni. 


Ed Clendennen 
First Yearbook editor 
(See page 82) 













• My turn to get personal 


Author sizes up book - "I'll bet he can't talk if you 
tie his hands," Dick Andre's students joked openly 
to him when he taught journalism and advised the 
Hartnell newspaper from 1973 through '83. One of 
the students presented this photo from an informal 
photojournalism discussion as proof. Andre has 
done the research, writing and editing for this book, 
-photo by Regina Costa('80), Ph.D. in communications 


By Dick Andre 

This book is NOT complete. 

Nor is it a history. It is a yearbook-style story with much 
history included. That confession is necessary because an 
even more complete story of Hartnell College and its 
alumni should follow this book. More alumni could be in¬ 
cluded in both words and photos if circumstances are right. 
What circumstances? 

Ideally, alumni need to meet regularly to use addresses 
already in my possession. Otherwise, the college needs to 
keep careful records of all achievers. The technology is 
available for any record-keeping we want to do. 

Finally, material in this book needs to be organized and 
expanded further without the pressure of deadlines. I have 
merely begun the task, and the deaths of several prominent 
alumni and old-time faculty in 1989 and '90 point to the 
urgency of carrying the task forward. 

I have enjoyed the task. It just happened that researching 
and compiling material on 66 years turned out to be at least 
four times what I had estimated. Nevertheless, because of 
the alumni contacts, it has been worth it. 

Alumni achievements and elusiveness of older records 
forced me to favor the first 35 years. Even on the very last 
day of writing, I was surprised to learn of another alumnus 
with interesting background and admirable achievements. 
If you know of another, I want to know about that alumnus 
in order to add to the records I already have. 

The story of the college is in its alumni. That's why I 
have chosen to focus this book on them, emphasizing pre- 
’55 alumni (with a generous portion on the faculty). 

Enjoy! 


How to read this book -- explaining parentheses 


By Dick Andre 

Problem-solving comes with the territory when one 
chooses to take on a task like this book. A main problem 
for the author-editor is preventing problems for the 
reader. 

I hope that the table of contents suffices to solve the 
main problems: Where do I find something about my 
years, people I knew and even me? 

One possible problem remains. When a woman's name 
is in parentheses, is that the maiden name or the married 
name? 

It is the married name. 



Whenever I could be absolutely sure of the woman's 
married name, I included it. 

However, I reasoned that most acquaintances would 
recognize the name by which the person was known 
when she attended Hartnell College. Therefore, I left her 
"student name" (a married name in many cases) most 
prominent. 

Why no parentheses at times? 

If the woman’s student name is obvious from previous 
wording, I omitted parentheses to avoid conflicting with 
the other parentheses, the last year of regular or full-time 
attendance. 



Jan. 18, 1991 


C O L L E a E 


JAMES R. HAROT. Ptl.O. 
SUPERINTENDENT/PRESIDENT 


Dear Reader: 


There are some errors contained in the book Hartnell: 

the first 70 years. 

By page number, most significant corrections are: 

29 

-- Maybe Ed Brown should have been All- 
American, but he was merely all-conference 
and captain of the all-conference team. 

-- Pui Lam Tsang (’51), from Hong Kong, was 
really the first foreign student. He recently 
joined the medical staff of a fitness spa at 

.Lake.Tahoe but can’t be found there in the 

winter because he retired from his San Jose 
medical practice to become a ski guide 
instructor in Europe. In practice from '62-'80, 
he became an acupuncturist in 73 and has 
published a book on acupunctu re and served 
two years as a translator and examiner for 
the California Acupuncture State Board. 

51 

--The married name of the lady in the tumbling 
photograph is Brownfield (not "to come"). 

61 

-- The photo above the "Pearl Harbor Hero" 
caption is NOT of Clarence Dickinson, but of 
current faculty member Fred Anderson - too 
young to be at Pearl Harbor but a hero to 
many faculty and students. 


70 

-- The majorette at the left is Rameil Chester, 
second-in-command. Leader Dorothy Nagle 
(Sturla) has her back to the camera at the 
head of the formation in the group photo. 

75 

-- The photographs have been switched. 

Tom Dowd is above Carl Cookson's name 
and vice-versa. 

-- In the paragraph halfway through the 
Cookson story, read it as though the words 
"Before Hartnell" simply were not there. 

106 

-- The photographs have been switched, Jeff 
Schmidt is above John Foster's name and 
vice-versa. 

141 

-- The end of "Look Out Below" was dropped 
below the bottom of the page. The last 
paragraphs should read: 

The author of those words is Ray Pere, a 
Black Widow pilot in WW II and, like the 
rumored bomabardier Erick Hobar, from 
Chualar. Pere is now a retired United 
Airlines pilot. Does it fit? 

Incidentally, previously little-known WW II 
vet Eastman won. 

If you find additional errors, please contact me at 

(408) 755-6862. Thank you for your understanding 

and cooperation, 



155 HOMESTEAD AVh-MUE 3 ft LJ MAS, CALiFCHftiA 33901 TELEPHONE 408-755-5700 
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Surprises await in these pages - No, Ronald 
Reagan is not a Hartnell alumnus, but his friend 
with him is. The friend is William Frye, movie 
director and former GE Theatre director. More 
about William Frye's career is on page 136. 
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Acknowl edgemen t s 


Thank you everyone, 
but especially . . . 

... My wife, Ramona, for her tolerance and proofreading as 
I placed the Hartnell story first in our plans. 

. . . Hartnell President Dr. James Hardt for giving me the 
opportunity to carry out this project. 

... The current Board of Trustees for supporting the project. 
... Former trustee and alumnus (’47) Finis Jeffers for back¬ 
ground and numerous tips, leads and contacts. 

... Cicely McCreight, Hartnell's Director of Development, 
for proofreading and liaison services. 

. . . The Hartnell College Foundation for helping to find 
alumni and for assisting financially. 

... Henry Cassady for making my year so wonderful when 
I was newspaper editor in 1952-53 and for providing late'30s 
and other background before his death in '89. 

... Dr. Vahe Aslanian, Karl Bengston, Stuart Dufour, 
Lyman Fowler, June Handley, Robert Johnston, Larry New¬ 
ton, Harold Ulrici and other retired faculty and alumni who 
spent extra time helping me with information about faculty 
and students from 1939 through '73. 

... Herff-Jones publisher’s representative Tenny Gamer for 
working with me even before we actually had a contract and 


then going far beyond the call of duty to help me meet the 
delivery deadline. 

... Hundreds who shall remain unnamed here but helped by 
answering questions or questionnaires (sometimes twice), 
lending photographs for many months, lending scrapbooks 
(sometimes for almost as many months as the photographs), 
searching files and records for information which often wasn't 
to be found, volunteering items I might not want but often did, 
and being helpful in numerous other ways. 

... Dean Vearl Gish and Assistant Nursing Director Chris 
Eaton for lending me Nursing Director Colly Tettlebach's 
printer while Colly was out of the country. 

... Debra B radford and Marilyn Torrice in computer services 
for technical rescues and printer time. 

. . . My student assistants, Matt Abergel, Sabrina Allen 
(clerical assistant) and Sarah Davis (computer assistant) for 
handling phone calls, mailings, filing, layouts, research, my 
impatience and even my computer incompetence. 

... North Salinas High yearbook adviser Clyde Farnsworth 
for helping me to find a publisher and training Sarah Davis. 
... Hartnell public information and marketing director David 
Jimenez and his assistant Bumie Riley for lending me Sarah 
and a printer when the deadline chips were down. 

... Finally, all of the trustees of the past who made Hartnell's 
history possible. 


Citizens of Salinas Valley who have served Hartnell as trustees 


Records prior to 1947 are sketchy, at best, but the following men 
are among those who served on the joint Salinas High School/ 
Salinas Junior College board in those years: 

1920s ~ A. C. Hughes, Frank S. Clark, Oliver Bardin, O. P. 
Silliman. 

1930s -- Dr. William Bingamin, Grover Tholcke, Joseph Wing, W. 
B. Murray, Frank Laughton, Harry Noland, Bayard Young, Everett 
Knowlton. 

1940s to '47 - Knowlton, Murray, Noland, Young, Dr. William 
Hayes, Harry Johnson, Clark Gregory. 

Trustees since 1947 have been: 

Roy Ladra, ’43-50 

Francis "Frank" Paul, ’47-53 and '58-78 

Everett Knowlton, '37-51 

T. R. "Russ" Merrill, '41-48 

Henry Holme, '42-47 

A. J. "Al" Price, '47-49 

Frank Schoenfelder, '48-51 

John Dolan, '50-54 

Dr. Walter Farr, '50-53 

Dr. Frederick A. Pletta, '50-58 

Frank Schoenfelder, '51-54 

Ted Nelson, '53-57 
Dr. Edward Hirschberg, '53-59 
Dave Wynne, '54-57 
John Frassetto, '54-55 



Albert C. Hansen Jr., '55-58 
Dr. James Fassett. '55-76 and ’79 
Raymond Cauley, ’55-57 
Dr. Aaron Grib, '56-75 
Villeroy Gleason, '57-69 
Dr. Bard Daughters, '57-66 
Finis Jeffers, '58-69 
Mrs. Mildred Reese, '65-68 
Dale Hirt, '66-71 

Granville Perkins, '67-71 and '76-79 
James Schwefel, '69-79 
Craig Wiley,'69-81 
William Bryan, ’71-81 
Ben Anguiano, ’72-75 
Allen Caldeira, 71-83 
Larry Blomquist, 77-78 
York Gin, ’78-present 
John Metzer, '79-present 
Gustavo De La Torre, 79-83 
Lloyd Lowrey Jr., '79-present 
Janice Anderman, '81-85 
Betty S. Guess, '81-89 
Connie Sonico, '82 to present 
Joanne "Joey" Lasnik, '83-present 
John Inman, '84-present 
Raymond Diaz, '89-present 





In the 1920s and early 30s, students and their teachers 
went about their classes in a family atmosphere. Thus, 
the evolution of Salinas Junior College during this 
period is the story of the students. 

Certainly, Salinas High School principals E. L. Van 
Dellen and Melrowe Martin pushed for beginning and 
building the junior college, but they and their boards of 
trustees concentrated on the much larger high school. 
To students and faculty of 1930 through 1955, the man 
who became the leader of Salinas Junior College, which 
became Hartnell College in 1948, was John B. Lemos, 
registrar, principal, science and mathematics instructor 
and president from 1943 until his death in 1954. From 
his arrival in 1930, he was credited with the good in the 
institution. 

Students dedicated the yearbook to him three times 
and asked the board of trustees to name the new 
student union in 1955 as a memorial to him. In the 1937 
yearbook, students showed how they felt with the sketch 
^ at the left and these accompanying words: 

"To John Lemos, our principal and our friend, who so 
calmly and efficiently piloted us into our new home, who 
so gently and effectively rules us, inspiring both affec¬ 
tion and respect, we gratefully dedicate this edition of La 
Reata." 


Junior college idea born in 1892; Hartnell was 13th in California 


Which is the first junior college? 

Which is the first junior college in California? 

Though Hartnell traces its name back to the first school in 
California in 1834, Hartnell is far from the first junior college. For 
a story on El Colegio de Hartnell, see page 120. 

In the Monterey Bay area, San Benito (now Gavilan) preceded 
Salinas Junior College by a year, opening classes in 1919 as the tenth 
California junior college. Opening of these colleges was part of a 
movement begun in Chicago in the 1890s and then led by California 
in the first three decades of this century. The claim is disputed by 
some districts, but Fresno in 1910 apparently was the first school 
district to establish a junior college in California. 

When the Fresno Board of Education opened the junior college as 
a department of the high school, Stanford University President 
David Starr Jordan, according to a 1989 book (The Diverted Dream) 
on junior colleges, wrote the Fresno board, "that he was looking 
forward ’to the time when the large high school districts of the state 
... will relieve the two great universities from the expense and the 
necessity of giving instruction of the first two university years.’" 

Jordan and University of California Dean of the School of Educa¬ 
tion Alexis F. Lange had lobbied for junior college legislation since 
the 1890s. Jordan coined the term "junior college," but Lange was 
the leader, according to The Diverted Dream . Lange wrote to the 
Fresno Board on its action, "The State university has stood for the 


junior college plan for more than fifteen years, and its policy is to 
further the establishment of junior colleges in every way possible." 

Jordan and Lange promoted the junior college primarily because 
they wanted the universities to concentrate their efforts on upper 
division students (juniors and seniors) and graduate students. In 
1915, Lange explained, "The work of the first two years (of 
university education) ... is secondary education and should, 
therefore, be relegated ... to secondary school." 

This thinking had first been enunciated and acted-upon by Wil¬ 
liam Rainey Harper. In 1892, he separated the University of 
Chicago into two divisions. By 1896, the freshman-sophomore 
division was known as the Junior College. As a further result of 
Harper’s advocacy, Joliet Junior College opened as the first junior 
college in the nation in 1901. 

Little else happened nationally until California passed legislation 
in 1907 "permitting high school boards of education to provide the 
first two years of college work," says The Diverted Dream. 

When Salinas Junior College opened in 1920, twelve other junior 
colleges were functioning in California as classes or departments 
within high schools. "By 1930 "The Diverted Dream says, Califor¬ 
nia had thirty five junior colleges enroll¬ 
ing 13,392 students, which was about 
half the total public higher educa- 
tion enrollment in California." .. 
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Hartnell College 

Hartnell College had at least three beginnings. 

Its first, as Salinas Junior College, was in 1920 during a post World 
War I depression, during the first year of prohibition, during the 
initial period of creating junior colleges and during ratification of 
Woman’s Suffrage. 

In the midst of these great events, on Aug. 18,1920, the opening 
of Salinas Junior College was announced and Warren G. Harding 
was nominated as the Republican candidate for president. A bad 
omen, perhaps. Neither Harding nor the college was to survive for 
long, but the junior college was bom again in 1926 and gained 
acceptance and respectablility. 

The third beginning in 1948 was as Hartnell College, a re-naming 
that linked the college with California's first educational institution, 
brought to the Salinas area by William Edward Petty Hartnell in 
1834. More detail about William Hartnell and that first "colegio” is 
on pages 120-22. 

Though Salinas Junior College did not survive beyond two years, 
by the time of its 1920 birth, the idea of the junior college already had 
some acceptance. 

"Thejunior college is no longer an experiment,” the Aug. 18,1920 
Salinas Daily Index said. "It has been successfully conducted in 
many communities in California and other states and is part of a 
nation wide movement to give an equal opportunity for education to 
all the children of all the people." 

Salinas High School principal E. L. Van Dellen was the main 
promoter of the junior college. The/rtJe;treportedonSept. 17,1920 


had 3 beginnings: 

that Van Dellen told new junior college students, "The junior college 
gives the first two years of university work." 

Despite optimistic pronouncements, the junior college classes 
survived only two years, handicapped to some degree by the effects 
of the continuing depression and low enrollment. According to the 
college newspaper, The Battery , of Feb. 10,1936, enrollment of 28 
in 1920-21 dropped to 17 in 1921-22. 

L.E. "Eddie" Johnson, who had captained the Salinas High School 
basketball team on which John Steinbeck played, enrolled in that 
first year but had to drop out to work because of the depression. As 
the only known living member of that first class, Johnson was 
awarded an honorary degree almost 70 years later at the June 1990 
commencement 

Part of the reason for low enrollment may have been that thejunior 
college did not offer the range of classes needed by students. A July 
22,1920, Index article promised classes in English, history, Span¬ 
ish, mathematics, chemistry, agriculture, music, art, mechanics and 
machinery, advanced commercial work and physical education. 
However, on July 24,1921, the Salinas High trustees instructed Van 
Dellen to limit the junior college "work to an extreme minimum as 
far as possible." 

Ann Bordges (Merrill) says that when she attended in 1921 and 
22 the only classes different from the high school’s were commercial 
classes and chemistry. "We had the same teachers in the same 
building," shecommented,"soitwas no differentfrom high school." 

In that second-year class with Bordges were Glenn Graves and 



Banker A. C. Hughes headed '20 board 


Principal Van Dellen promoted, organized college 


E.L Van Dellen A. C. Hughes 

These articles appeared in the Salinas Daily Index . 


A good thing for city 
(Jan. 20,1921) 

A.C. Hughes presided at the regular weekly luncheon at the 
Jeffrey Hotel today. The subject of discussion was the Junior 


College. The chairman made a few prelim inary remarks in which 
he touched upon the advantages of a junior college to Salinas and 
in the vicinity and expressed the hope that the chamber of com¬ 
merce would get behind the movement and give it earnest 
support. He then introduced E. L. Van Dellen, principal of the 
high school, who delivered a stirring talk on thejunior college in 
which he pointed out the benefits of such an institution. He called 
attention to the fact that three bills, designed to aid in establish¬ 
ing junior colleges, were before the legislature and hoped that 
these measures would be heavily supported. 


Principal states purposes 
(Sept. 17,1920) 

(When the junior college opened. Principal Van Dellen told stu¬ 
dents about the requirements and purposes of thejunior college) 


Three classes of students are specially urged to take up work in 
the junior college: 

1. Students who desire advanced education, but seek this along 
vocational rather than academic lines. For these students, work 
is offered in agriculture, chemistry, art, music, mechanics, and 
machinery, and advanced commercial work. 

2. Students who intend to graduate from a standard college or 

































SJC in '20 and '26; Hartnell in '48 


several other friends of John Steinbeck, a 1919 graduate of Salinas 
High School. There were no classes from June 1923 through August 
1926. 

Second beginning 

By June 15,1926, community members, say board minutes,"urged 
the establishment of junior college courses." At the June 24 board 
meeting, "A large number of parents (presented)... a petition.. 
Learning that 29 students had commited themselves to taking 
classes, the board budgeted $10,000 to begin the junior college 
again. 

By December 1926, two University of California professors had 
visited and declared the JC classes satisfactory. The junior college 
enrollment was so small that trustees spent little time with the junior 
college and delegated all junior college functions to Van Dellen. 
However, trustees made their commitment clear by constructing a 
separate wing on the south side of the high school building and hiring 
two added teachers in 1929. Enrollment barely grew from 30 in 
1926-27 to 35 in 27-28. 

One member of the 1926-27 class, Maitland Armstrong, recalls 
classes of five or six students. He and Edith Abbott (Noggle) 
remained in Salinas and almost all students attended just one year. 

"Everybody was there just to fulfill requirements for other schools," 
Elmer Hitchcock explained. He graduated from Oregon State 
University in forestry and worked for the forest service for four years 
and then came home to Hitchcock Road to help with the family farm. 

Wallace Hafner graduated from Santa Clara University in busi- 



liege at Salinas High 

university and who wish to take the first one or two years in the 
Salinas junior college. These students are strongly urged to 
comply with the requirements of the junior certificate of the 
University of California. The university is closely cooperat¬ 
ing with our junior college and requires 60 units of work for 
a junior certificate. This means that student must take at least 
fifteen hours of work each week and must distribute this work 
so that during the two years he takes: 

Fifteen units of foreign language (including language 
taken in high school) 

Twelve units of science (including physics and chemistry 
taken in high school) 

Nine units taken from one of the following groups 
and at least a year course in each of two others: 

English, foreign language, mathematics, history, econom 
ics, political, science, and philosophy. 

The above are the requirements of the college of letters and 
science at the university of California. 

3. Students who desire to enrich their life and increase their 
usefulness through further study without any idea of entering 
a university or preparing for a vocation will find a variety of 
courses offered in the junior college from which a choice to 
suit their needs can be made. 


ness and retired from P.G.&E. as a supervisor in 1971. An accom¬ 
panying story tells about the later education and career of Bill Mills, 
and Paul Miller’s story is on page 92. 

The pattern changed little in 1927-28, but students finishing that 
year at least had the promise of new, separate space and second-year 
classes. 

Among those who stayed for just one year but benefited from JC 
work were William Bode, now a retired farmer in Salinas; William 
Cahoon, later a president of the California Rodeo; Robert Causley ; 
Jesse Iverson, who became a respected physician in San Francisco; 
Daniel Penzotti; Robert Towne; Alberta Green (Merrill), whose 
classes from Ruth Rothrock helped her secretarial skills; Argentina 
Lizzul; and Eduarda Somavia (Moore), who earned a bachelor’s 
from the San Francisco College for Women in 1932 and a master’s 
in Spanish from Stanford in '34. 

Sports begin 

The men from ’27-28 had an unofficial basketball and softball 
team in the Salinas City League. All of the men were needed for the 
basketball team, which practiced in the Elk’s Lodge gymnasium. 
The softball team was completed with non-JC students. 

Enrollment in 1928-29 jumped more than one-third, partly be¬ 
cause second-year classes caused some students to remain beyond 
one year. Highlights of this year were the first student government 
and the first graduating class. See accompanying stories on these 
topics. 

In 1929-30, official school colors and athletics arrived at SJC in 
the form of basketball. Because committee members Walter "Ted" 
Meyenbeg and Ollie Lee had their sights on the University of 
Southern California, maroon and gold became the colors. 

With fewer than two dozen male students in the college, basketball 
was the only sport that had a chance. Two of the three living 
members of that team live in Salinas and were honored at the 60th 
anniversary of Hartnell athletics by basketball coach James Forkum 
in December 1989. See the story on Ted and Ollie (and Jim, too) on 
page 162. 

Enrollment, at 66, and the number of graduates were up while 
student body dues were down. 

All six graduates went on to four-year colleges. Kathleen Fanoe 
(Horsely), Eva Jansen, Avis Johnson (Silacci) and May Kubota went 
to UC Berkeley, Milton Iverson went to UC School of Dentistry and 
Vivian Peppemau went to Chico State. 

Student officers were president Ellis Tavemetti, vice president 
Jim Mills, secretary Elizabeth Osmer, treasurer Dorothy Turner and 
yell leader Lee. President Tavemetti appointed Milton Tavemetti, 
Laurine Nissen, Evelyn Tarver (McIntyre), Lee and Iverson to an 
entertainment committee, and the students set dues at $1, voted 
awards for the basketball players and approved the school colors. 

As well as the college was developing, trustees wanted to see more 
enrollment growth. 

Years of change, 1930-37 

In 1930, new principal Dr. Melrowe Martin brought the answer. 
His plan, known as the platoon (or 8-3-3) system, grouped all seniors 
with the junior college students, assuring adequate total enrollment 
even if individual classes were small. He 
supplemented that by appointing new 
science and math instructor John B. 

(please turn to page 12) 















1st student president set patterns, functioned 
almost by himself, coached Stanford star, 49er coach 


Salinas JC’s first student body president, John McIntyre, 
functioned without a student commission but set a pattern for 
many future student body presidents. 

He was older (21) and more "travelled" than most other 
students. As a student at San Mateo Junior College from 1926- 
28, McIntyre had been an engineering major and participated 
in football and track. With two years in a junior college of 
1,000 students and with classes of 20 to 40, he was uniquely 
qualified to be the student leader in the smaller SJC with its 
classes of 10 to 12. 

He also was the first of a high percentage of students to find 
his future spouse at the college. 

At SJC, he finished classes for a physical education major 
and coached part-time for Salinas High. There, he coached the 
principal's son, Elzo "Buck" Van Dellen, in football and taught 
him to pole vault well enough that he held the SHS record for 
years. At Stanford, Van Dellen was a halfback on the "Vow 
Boys" team. 

As president at SJC, McIntyre had little help. The only 
government activity there, he said, was by committees. 
Nevertheless, the first student body officers managed to set 
dues at $2 a year, supervise JC dances in the Salinas Civic 
Club House and to work with high school juniors on the prom 
honoring the senior class. In that class was Evelyn Tarver, his 
bride and "good scout" of 56 years in 1990. 

Like John, Evelyn was active at SJC — on the debating team, 
the Deputations (recruiting) Committee and as treasurer of 
Upsilon Gamma Chi. She holds the distinction of being the 
first-ever commencement speaker, in 1931, for S JC/Hartnell. 
Also like John, she became a physical education major. 

Both taught in Salinas for a time in the 30's. Then John 
coached in Brawley at what is now Imperial Valley College. 



• » John and Evelyn McIntyre 

Evelyn Tarver 


Always a believer in junior colleges, John advised his grand¬ 
daughters in later years to go to junior college before attending 
a four-year college. 

Both taught at Hayward High School after World War II. It 
was at Hayward in the early 50s that John taught football 
fundamentals to a mild-mannered youngster named Bill Walsh, 
most famed for his building of the San Francisco 49ers. After 
Hayward High School, John moved on to become director of 
athletics at Chabot College. 

Evelyn taught at four colleges and also served as director of 
curriculum for Hayward elementary schools. John celebrated 
his 80th birthday in April 1990, and both had vivid memories 
of SJC at that time. 


3-term mayor, colegio site owners' cousin helped JC 


Trustees in the late 1920s important to the rebirth and support of Salinas 
Junior College included a three-term Salinas mayor and a cousin of the 
owners of the William Hartnell school site. 

In 1926, the president of the board was Frank S. Clark, a man well known 
to Salinas residents. Clark was in the middle of his 18 years on the city 
council and his last of six years as mayor. He was general manager of 
Monterey County Title and Abstract and gave the city the wading pool in 
Central Park. Clark Street was named for him. 

Two of Clark’s granddaughters, Janet and Elinor Evans (Locke), and a 
great grandson, Paul Locke, have attended Hartnell. 

The 1928-29 board president, Oliver P. Bardin, was a cousin of the 
Bardins who own the "Colegio de HartneU" site. Bardin was on the 
board when parents requested junior college 
classes. During Bardin’s year as board 
1 0 president, trustees approved and built 
the first separate junior college unit. 




Frank S. Clark 



Oliver P. Bardin 















One of SJC's first grads describes life as it was 


The world of Salinas Junior College/Hartnell students from the 
late 1920s through 1937 differed greatly from the world of Hartnell 
students six decades later. 

At the age of 80 in June 1990, one member of the 1929 graduating 
class, SJC’s first, recalled that world. With the help of her 
husband, a few friends and her sister Argentina Cunard (’28) 
she wrote: 

Women did not work after marriage. They kept house in 
the time consuming old ways.... There was no time for fun 
and no cash for frivolities. Even so, (the folks) had a car for 
me to drive (from Elkhom) to J.C_ 

Movies - Those Who Dance, a tirade denouncing thespeak- 
easy and its patrons. What was the name of the movie with 
Fannie Brice singing ”Oh, My Man ~ I Love Him So”? .. 

With silent movies, there was always an organist in the pit the 

entertain. Sometimes, the film broke_It was quickly mended, 

but one had to guess what was lost.... The movie theaters also had 
vaudeville shows. 

Let's not forget Arthur Murray's Dance Studios -- some of the 
popular dances: The Lindy Hop, The Charleston, The Buck and 
Wing, (and) The Varsity Drag done to the Tiger Rag. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin was delivered to us a day late 
by mail. After supper, Father read the paper, Mother did some 
mending. Sis and I studied. All this by the light of a coal oil lamp 
in the middle of the kitchen table. 

After JC graduation, I took a summer job as a live-in baby sitter 
.... Store clerks were being paid $18 a week.... We were married 
in 1931 and drove Jim's $100 Auburn (with the slanted windshield) 


on our honeymoon trip to Brawley. We could buy gas for 10 gallons 
for a dollar. Lettuce season was just starting, but jobs were few and 
far between and lasted maybe three or four hours. I managed to find 
a few sewing jobs and after four months, we made it back 
to Salinas. That was the third winter of the Great Depres¬ 
sion. 

A man was expected to support his wife.... After five 
years of struggling to find enough work in the packing 
sheds and with our Betty at a year and a half, we moved to 
Alameda. Jim joined the Warehousemen's Union just in 
time for the three-month strike of 1936. Well - we didn't 
starve. The union paid members $2 a week for picket duty. 

... Back to Alameda ~ That lovely city had its own 
beach boardwalk called Neptune Beach. 

Certainly, not all was unpleasant. At 21, Elsie experienced a paid 
vacation with an air taxi to San Francisco, overnight sail on the San 
Pedro liner and train ride back to Salinas. 

In 1945, for $5,500, she and her husband sold the house they had 
bought for $3,150 and moved to Scotts Valley. There, she helped her 
husband in topping tall trees, clearing land and selling firewood. In 
1960, she was able to turn her energies to poetry, gardening, cook¬ 
ing, grandchildren and earning a chiropractic nurse degree. 

Her June 1990 letter tells of grandchildren and great-grandchil¬ 
dren with university educationsscattered from Europe to Alaska in 
a vastly different world from the one of her youth. With pride and 
joy, she closed: 

The fruit of our love have flown the coop. 

The fruit of our labor, two bowls of soup. 



Elsie Lizzul 



1927-28 students, 

faculty 
fit well 
in single photo 


Most of the student body and teaching staff 
of Salinas Junior College fit into the photo 
above in the second year after the college's 
1926 rebirth. Elsie Lizzul (Harra) and her 
sister Argentina Lizzul (Cunard) provided 
identifications as follows: (left to right) in the 
front row are Daniel Penzotti, unknown, Francisco Lo- 
mongo, Argentina Lizzul; Grace Ruhlen, Felipe Sun, 
Robert Causley, Principal E. L. Van Dellen and unknown; 
in the second row are Jesse Iverson, Alberta Green 
(Merrill), unknown, Louise Storm, Eduarda Somavia 
(Moore), Gladys Gilmore (Rochester), Muriel Gould 
(Pyburn) and secretarial teacher Miss Ruth Roth rock; in 
the back row are Elsie Lizzul (Harra), unknown, English 
teacher Mrs. Florence Humphries, science dean Dr. R. 


C. Bentley, English teacher Miss Helen Ward and 
unknown (possibly a history teacher). Penzotti, Iver¬ 
son and all of the girls were 1927 Salinas High 
School graduates. Most Filipino students had arrived 
from the Philippines re¬ 
cently, and some had at¬ 
tended Salinas High's 
evening school before it 
was discontinued. 
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WHAT COUNTS TO 1920-37 ALUMNI 

(the years at Salinas High School) 


FIRSTS: The Great Depression, Prohibition 
and its underworld, chlorine bleach, per¬ 
manent waves. 

MOVIES: State Fair (the first talkie), Sonny 
Boy, Desert Song, The Shiek, The Cisco 
Kid, Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
films, The Wolf. 

MUSIC: Benny Goodman, Kay Kyser, Guy 
Lombardo, Glenn Miller, Harry James, 
Tommy Dorsey, “Begin the Beguine,” “Me 
and My Shadow,” “Hindustan,” “Once In 
Awhile,” “Sunrise Serenade.” 

RADIO (no television yet): crystal sets, Amos 
‘n Andy, The Lone Ranger, Major Bowe’s 
Talent Show, Rudy Vallee, Eddie Cantor. 

BOOKS: Tortilla Flats, Of Mice and Men 


MAGAZINES: Collier’s, Reader’s Digest, Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post, TIME. 

MOVIE, MUSIC, OR THEATRE STARS: 
James Cagney, Bing Crosby, A1 Jolson, 
Greer Garson, Joan Crawford, Betty 
Davis. 

ATHLETES: Glenn Cunningham, Joe DiMag- 
gio, Bobby Grayson 

FADS: Boys not washing corduroy pants, 
Bobby sox, clam diggers, sweaters and 
skirts. 

EVENTS: Swimming at Hotel Del Monte 
plunge, Lindbergh’s flight across the At¬ 
lantic, abdication of Edward VIII, 1928 
Presidential conventions, Hitler and war 
in Europe. 


Martin used Lemos, 'platoon,' recruiters for growth 


(continued from page 9) 

Lemos as registrar and placing him in charge of the college. 

Martin, according to Evelyn Tarver (McIntyre), had written his 
doctoral thesis on the platoon system and was the first to try it. 
Enrollment almost doubled to 111. Whether or not the platoon 
system was the main reason, other schools in the state adopted the 
system in the next few years, Mrs. McIntyre said. 

To increase future enrollment, according to the 1931 high school 
and junior college yearbook, a Deputations Committee was formed 
".. .to representand advertise the Salinas Junior College. The junior 
college was primarily organized for graduates of the Salinas Union 
High School, the July 22,1920, Index article said. That continued 
to be the case through the 1920s, but change began in 1930-31. 

The Deputations Committee led that change, traveling to Gonzales, 
King City, Monterey, Pacific Grove, Watsonville, Santa Cruz, and 
Gilroy." The committee’s efforts paid off enough that enrollment 
jumped to 152 in 1931-32 and Principal Martin wrote neighboring 
high school districts at the end of the 1932 year to insist on reim¬ 
bursement for educating the students from 
those districts. 

During the 1930-31 year, John 
Segretti, later a manager of a Las 



Vegas casino, was student body president for a semester, and then 
Ellis Tavemetti served his third semester as president and second 
season as basketball player. 

Other active students included second-semester vice president 
Karl Brendlin, also Men's Club president and basketball player; 
secretary Florence DeGottardi (Rogers), also Upsilon Gamma Chi 
(women's club) president; first semester vice president Jim Hitch¬ 
cock; treasurer Lloyd Schween; yell leader Randolph Smith; Evelyn 
Tarver (McIntyre) also UGC treasurer, Deputations pianist and 
yearbook writer; and George Chittick, Deputations quartet member 
and basketball player. 

The college graduated 14, activities increased and the term "men" 
came into use even though the yearbook still referred to males as 
"boys." The Men’s Club sponsored a theatre party, and the UGC sent 
two delegates to a convention, collected food for the poor, spon¬ 
sored a dance at the Civic Club, sponsored a speaker from San Jose 
State College, and served tea to the teachers and beans to the boys. 
The beans were part of the first SJC social, at which the girls 
apparently violated a policy of no dancing at the school. 

On Oct 20,1932, two years after the first social, Principal Martin 
asked if dancing at the JC Potluck would be permissible. Trustees 
instructed "... that the policy heretofore adopted of no dancing on 



High school seniors negative on platoon system 


Not all students involved were happy with the Salinas Junior 
College platoon system. 

Despite the advantages of the system for the junior college, com¬ 
bining seniors with the junior college students brought some confu¬ 
sion and some complaints from seniors. 

Mild confusion developed when some popular seniors were elected 
to 60 percent of the JC's first student body offices in 1928-29 though 
they never attended a JC class. They handled that problem easily. 
They did nothing. 

Being at the bottom of the platoon system caused a stronger 
reaction. Even before 1930, seniors lost their front row seats in the 
auditorium and were banished to the balcony. The festering com- 

7Wo of first five graduates 

Two of the five graduates in the Salinas Junior 
College’s first graduating class in 1929 were 
Filipino students, a reflection of the student 
population at the end of the 20s. 

The first graduates in a ceremony with Salinas 
High School were Elsie Lizzul, Francisco Lo- 
mongo, Grace Ruhlen, Felipe Sun and John 
McIntyre, 

Elsie Lizzul married, and much of her story is Grace Ruhlen 
on page 11. Francisco Lomongo worked for a 
labor contractor; Grace Ruhlen graduated from the University of 


plaint was expressed in the senior edition of the high school 
newspaper March 27,1931. 

"We haven’t any say in the high school because we are in the junior 
college, but we haven’t any say there because we are high school 
seniors. We have to buy high school student body cards to go out for 
athletics, which bring in money for the high school, but we cannot 
attend high school meetings. 

’’The way we stand now is that we are high school students in the 
junior college and junior college students in the high school.” 

Their complaints apparently made little immediate impact because 
the platoon system continued until the junior college became a 
separate department in the fall of 1935. 

were Filipino students 

California; Felipe Sun became a long-time labor 
contractor and the father of outstanding graduates 
of 1953 and '62, Rudy and Phil Sun; and John 
McIntyre — the college's first student body presi¬ 
dent. Mcintyre's story is on page 10. 

Total enrollment at that time was 48. 

From 1929, the number of graduates climbed, 
reaching 100 in 1939 and a high for many years of 

F Sun, 1977 153 in 1941. Then after World War II, numbers of 

graduates began to increase fairly steadily again, 

finally equalling the 1941 figure in 1956. 





What was a Deputations Committee? 

From 1930 through 1947, it was a group of students who 
traveled to high schools in the area to entertain students and 
persuade them to attend Salinas Junior College. At the left is 
the 1930-31 committee. Members are: front row - faculty 
member R. J. Pelunis, Wilma Williamson, Florence deGot- 
tardi (Rogers), Mary Martin, Beth Fleming and Bertha Eckman 
(Maus); second row - John Farr, Muriel Dunham, Betty 
Martin and William Zabala; back row - Howard Eckhart, Roy 
Twissleman, George Chittick and Wayne Courtright. At Mon¬ 
terey High, Twissleman entertained more than he had planned 
to when he fell over backward, offstage, but was unhurt. 

- Evelyn Tarver (McIntyre) aided with identifications 


SJC/Hartnell's first doctor attended in 1926-27 


William Mills was important to Salinas Junior College 
even if SJC was a minor happenstance in his progress 
toward becoming the first M.D. to ever attend SJC. 

In the Salinas High/S JC yearbook a year after Mills left 
SJC, Principal E. L. Van Dellen wrote, “It was especially 
gratifyingto have William Mills.. .enter theUniversity and 
obtain full credit.... He is now completing the Sophomore 

year... and has achieved a uniformly high record.” William Mills 
Mills’ scholarship carried him through the University of 
California medical school by 1934, and he practiced medicine in the living in 



San Mateo/Burlingame area until World War II. In the 
war, he was sent to the South Pacific as a medical officer 
and was on Tinian Island when the Enola Gay took off 
from there to drop the first Atomic Bomb. 

After the war, he rebuilt his medical practicein the San 
Mateo area but then had his life changed when his daugh¬ 
ter contracted polio. As of July 1990, the daughter was 
living independently and Dr. 

William Mills, retired, was| 

Porterville. 






'32-33 basketball team brought college 
first-ever athletic championship 


Melrowe Martin, superintendent and princi¬ 
pal of Salinas High School District from 1930 
to 35, became a business law professor at 
Pepperdine University. 

- Pepperdine 1942 yearbook photo 


Depth was not an advantage of Salinas Junior College's first conference 
championship team. The nine team members were, left to right, Henry 
Sorenson, Charlie Smith, Roy Cosseboom, Lawrence Struve, Melvin Gipe, 
Don Baumgardner, Al Rist, Levon Askew, (first name not available) Cone and 
Coach Elmer Richie. 


Activities grew annually in early '30s 


the school premises should be adhered to. M That policy apparently 
did not apply to dancing in a program because dancing was part of 
the first Jaysee Jamboree in 1931-32. 

1931-37 

With so few activities established, administration and students 
created new events and sports annually in the early 30s. The most 
unwelcome change of 31 -32 was that students were required to buy 
their books for spring and future semesters. The most welcome 
change seemed to be more social activities, beginning with the 
Jamboree. 

Writing in the yearbook about "The Salinas Junior College Social 
Ship,” Bertha Eckman (Maus) said, "The entire group of passengers 
and crew met... to give their approval...” to a program that included 
the John Jorgenson and the Jaysee Jazzers, Fred Barrick and guitar 
with "mountain songs... in his inimitable southern way,” John Farr 
and "valet” Howard Eckhart in a trumpet solo, two short plays, 
several dances and a fraternity get-together. 

Describing other voyages, Eckman said the ”... voyage of the ship 
S.J.C. into the hitherto unexplored waters of a leap-year dinner was 
most successful.” The other voyages were by the Deputations 
Committee to Monterey County high schools. In closing, Eckman 
praised Mrs. Dorothea Bain and J. B. Lemos as "excellent pilots.” 

Described on another yearbook page and becoming a tradition of 
sorts, "Hair-ribbon day was again observed in May." Also on that 
page, the yearbook reported that the Men's Club joined with UGC to 
entertain a group of seniors from Pacific Grove High and purchased 

"windshield stickers to advertise 
the college and to promote its ath¬ 
letic standing." 

That standing was expanded by 
adding football — the big differ¬ 


ence at the beginning of 1931 — with a 7-1 record, worthy of a 
separate story on page 163. The standing was enhanced by a 20-4 
basketball record in the third year, the first for which a season record 
is available. The JC split with Santa Maria (now Allan Hancock) JC 
and with a team called the Watsonville Finks. Most other opponents 
were high schools in the area. "Big guns," according to yearbook 
writer James Phegley, were Malcolm Fiese and Bill Hughes. 

Active students included student body president Karl Brendlin; 
vice president Phegley; secretary Florence deGottardi (Rogers); 
treasurer Stanley Seedman, also secretary of the Men's Club; yell 
leader Jack Barter; Jane Causley (Fanoe), UGC president; and 
Howard Eckhart, Men's Club president Newspaper stories during 
the early 30s report many parties with decorations and costumes, 
setting a trend which continued after the JC moved from the high 
school to its own campus on Homestead Avenue. 

The first championship team 

In 1932-33, track was the added sport, basketball provided the 
most pride with SJC/Hartnell’s first-ever championship team, the 
second football team compiled a 3-5 record with an almost-entirely 
freshman team and the potluck was termed a success even without 
dancing. 

The basketball team was the first in the history of the college to 
have a future mayor, Lawrence Struve, and post master, Al Rist, as 
players. Struve was Salinas mayor from January 1963 through June 
1965, and Rist was the Bradley postmaster for 35 years. In the 
regular season, the Cal Poly freshmen and S JC tied for first when 
S JC defeated Cal Poly 29-23 in an overtime period in the last season 
game on aFriday. A playoff game was scheduled in San Luis Obispo 
the next Monday. 

With four minutes remaining and SJC behind, Levon Askew took 
the tip-off and shot instantly, "to start the JC boys on a scoring spree 





Board leaders in early, mid-30's 
included prominent doctor, farmer 

A dedicated doctor and ranch owner led trustees in Salinas Junior 
College's growth and change during the early and mid-1930s. 

The names of Dr. William H. Bingamin and Grover Tholcke 
appear regularly in board minutes during this period moving for 
actions which had positive effects on the college's growth. 

A tireless doctor, Bingamin also devoted night and weekend hours 
to his school board and team doctor duties. He was a member the 
board from 1928 to 1936. 

Tholcke also worked closely with students, and the 1939 yearbook 
staff dedicated the book to Tholcke, "Whose vision, courage, and 
untiring devotion have contributed so abundantly to the healthy 
growth of this insitution." 



William Bingamin Grover Tholcke 


College separates from high school in '35 


which won the game," said the high school/JC newspaper. Don 
Baumgardner, high point man for the Friday game, sank the basket 
that won the game 26-25. Their coach was Elmer Richie, a social 
science teacher for the high school. 

In track, SJC's first team placed second in the conference meet. 
James Phegley, later an executive with Standard Oil of California, 
won the 220 in 21.3 and was a close second in a 9.6 100. Others 
placing for S JC were Bob Angel with a first in the high jump, Bob 
Lea in the mile, Harold Stevenson in the discus and shot put, Clark 
Tiedemann and Melvin Gipe in the high jump, and Stan Crook in the 
javelin. 

The main addition to social activities was a Men's Club feed for the 
girls to reciprocate for the spaghetti feed given by UGC for the boys. 
Among student leaders were Stanley Crook, student body president 
and athlete; Jane Causley (Fanoe), student body secretary and 
Jamboree performer; Marjorie Moffitt (Brendlin), UGC president 
and yearbook writer; Foster Tavemetti, winner of the SJC Filipino 
Club inspiration cup for the most outstanding football player; 
Mildred Pickell and Robert Conover, commencement speakers; and 
Dick Bordeaux, Men's Club president and athlete. 

The major change in an enlarged student body of 230 was the 
variety of hometowns from which the students came. Students 
began to come from Watsonville and King City. That change carried 
over into the next and following years. 

In 1933-34, student body president and basketball forward Albert 
Rist was from King City and student body secretary Kathleen 
Sheehy was from Watsonville. No longer was SJC mainly for 
graduates of Salinas High School. 

The high point of the athletic year was a repeat championship by 
a 21-0 team in basketball. Levon Askew was the season's high 
scorer. The mystery was a name for the teams - the Wolves, a name 
that was to disappear the next year. The name that originated this 
year and was to last for years was "Jaysee." The low point was the 
abandonment of football for lack of players, a situation repeated in 
1934-35. 

Despite the depression, the social season had no low points, and 
the college even added a chorus. Isabel Hebbron led UGC, and 
Foster Tavemetti led the Men’s Club. 

In 1934-35, the freshman class — the first to exceed 100 members 
- elected officers for the first time, choosing Kenneth Norris as 


president. Other presidents were Wesley McClure, student body; 
Roberta Viborg, UGC; and Arnold Cornett, Men's Club. 

In its first year, the junior college orchestra had 25 members, and 
some played in the orchestra for the high school/JC music depart¬ 
ment operetta, "The Golden Trail." 

At the beginning of 1935-36, the junior college had become a 
separate unit of the high school John Lemos became principal. 
Though Lemos' title was not president, students referred to him as 
president, one article on JC dances saying,"... our beloved President 
smilingly informs us that he is entirely willing..." to assume respon¬ 
sibility at dances)." 

New superintendent R. D. Case boasted in the first yearbook that 
the "full-fledged college" was entirely divorced from the high 
school, had a "Creative Writers Club", 13 departments, including 
agricultural, public speaking and dramatics departments, a school 
paper a college annual and the first college play. As Case said, "The 
Salinas Junior College . . . (had become) a complete educational 
organization...." 

With the divorce from the 8-3-3 system and the high school came 
other changes. The Jamboree cast grew to 101, the music depart¬ 
ment expanded and began an A Capella Choir, trustees approved 
dances both on and off campus (including noon dances), students 
elected the first campus queen — Suzanne Brownell (McLean) — 
football returned, tennis was added and, principal Lemos told the 
year-old newspaper, "Morale, spirit, and conduct... improved." 

By this time, buses were bringing students from the Monterey 
Peninsula as well as King City and Watsonville. "The most 
important event of all," Lemos told the newspaper, is the first 
separate JC building, which has already been started." 

The bond issue for the new campus and building on a site not yet 
designated went to the voters on Oct 25, 1935. Acting swiftly, 
trustees completed the bid process on Dec. 12, 1935. A separate 
story on page 16 tells more detail of this move to the present campus 
and some campus and building developments to follow. Despite the 
fact that students were to remain on the Salinas High School campus 
until March of 1937, students separated themselves fully from the 
high school. 

For the first time, members of 
clubs were JC students only. Club ^5 
(please turn to page 18) 
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This is the "new" Salinas Junior College campus circa 
1940. The Men's Gymnasium, the tallest building at the 
left of the photograph, was added in 1939 as part of 


a $28,000 addition of athletic facilities, lawn, sprinkler 
system and shrubs. 

- Hartnell College Library Archives photo 


'Out of town' site was second choice 
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Taxpayers, New Deal buy site, build college 


Take one New Deal program, add supportive local taxpayers, sift 
out some confusion, find an out-of-town site, and you have the 
recipe for a junior college on its own campus. 

That's the way Salinas Junior College/Hartnell came to be 
located at the busy comer of Alisal Street and Homestead Avenue. 

The first stage was the awarding of $206,082 to Salinas school 
districts by the Public Works Administration (PWA) in September 
1935. These funds supplemented the plans of Salinas High School 
District trustees to spend $265,000 on projects including $150,000 
for a new unit for the junior college - by far the largest commitment 
to the junior college. 

Even though this spending plan came in the depths of the 
depression, local taxpayers approved the bond issue Oct. 25,1935 
to make it all possible. 

Confusion came (and increased the cost) when trustees wanted to 
purchase a 19.12-acre site just south of Salinas High on South Main 
Street for $28,680. The property owner wanted a higher price. 

District moved fast 

Despite dealing with rapidly organized federal programs, within 
a few months, the school district was able to buy 15.3 acres on the 
west side of Homestead Avenue between Alisal Street and Central 
Avenue. The cost was $39,600. Construction began early in 1936 
and was to be finished by Christmas 1936. 

On Sept. 2, 1936, the college newspaper reported that the 
building would be completed by the Thanksgiving holidays. That 
optimism cooled by the Dec. 1 issue of the paper, which reported 

this plea, "Government, 
oh, government, for heaven's 
sake get a move on!" 


Delays — the first but hardly the last for college building projects 
- had begun. The newspaper article explained that construction was 
completed but that the PWA had to approve the building first. 
Meanwhile, the Men's Club and Upsilon Gamma Chi (women's 
club) placed elaborate plans on hold for an "At Home" ceremony. 

"It is practically certain that we will be moved by the eighteenth," 
John Lemos was quoted in the college paper of Jan. 8, 1937. 
Government acceptance had come but furniture loaders in San 
Francisco had struck, preventing shipment of the furniture. 

A second problem was that sidewalks had not been constructed, 
so rain had made knee-deep mud around the building. Lemos sug¬ 
gested that board walks could be used to cross the mud. 

Delays cause discontent 

Discontent about delays began to surface in the college newspa¬ 
per. In an anonymous column named "Amateur Snatches," the 
writer said Lemos told him,"... we move as soon as the sidewalks 
are dry." The writer then asked, "Why didn’t they tell us before?" 
The sidewalks were not actually begun until late February. 

"Amateur Snatches'" other complaint was about the gymnasium. 
"What a monstrous building. Why - it must be about 9 or 10 feet 
high and it's all of 12 feet long, may be longer." That gym became 
the women's gym only a few years later and was tom down in the 70s. 
It was large enough for regular badminton games a few weeks after 
students had moved into its "sunniest of dressing rooms." 

The formal "At Home" dedication of the building was finally 
held on April 28 and 30, 1937. It featured conducted tours of the 
building from 8 to 8:45 p.m., a music program in the library until 10 
and refreshments following. The accompanying article describes 
the building. 
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First 'president' of college had most colorful life 


Finder of a lost treasure, mayor of Santa Cruz, strength of lungs 
champion, Dairy Industry Board head - only one Salinas Junior 
College/Hartnell president, Richard J. Werner, had such a varied 
life. 

Coming to SJC in 1938 after the move to the 
Homestead Avenue campus, Werner was the first 
man to hold the title of president. Though he 
followed a well-loved "principal” John Lemos, he 
kept an "open door" (students always welcome) 
to his office and quickly gained the respect and 
liking of SJC students. 

"Mr. Werner was a remarkable individual," 

1939-41 student body president Ted Spaulding, 
much later a State Senator in South Dakota, 
recalled in 1989. "My association with him was 
the most important association I had." 

Among his innovations at SJC, Werner organ¬ 
ized students to move plants from his Santa Cruz 
property to the Salinas campus, promoted the idea 
of changing the college name to Hartnell and 
joined with Spaulding in starting a College Serv¬ 
ice Club for students and faculty members to 
work together in solving problems of the college. 

Always public relations minded, "’Dick'" Werner 
was credited in 1989 with teaching"... me the fine art of promotion 
and public relations" by Jack Kympton, the first student body 
president in Werner’s time and later a hospital administrator in 
Oakland. 

Werner remained six years, served two years as a colonel in World 
War II and then returned briefly at the end of the war before 
accepting a position as manager of the California Dairy Council 
early in 1946. He said then, "Aside from army interludes, my whole 


career has been a mixture of agriculture and education." 

True, but it omits some intriguing facts: he was an Oregon State 
yell leader and holder of the national lung strength record; he was 
awarded an honorary doctor of science degree by an Italian univer¬ 
sity; he was awarded seven battle stars, a bronze 
star and the legion of merit and was also recom¬ 
mended for decorations from France, Holland 
and Poland. 

While earning those decorations, he broke his 
leg in his first parachute jump from a stricken 
airplane, worked to protect the experimental sta¬ 
tion at the university, saved an orphanage from 
destruction and repatriated 1.3 million displaced 
persons. The most exciting event of World War 
II, however, came at the end. 

Hitler’s legions had hidden the treasures of 
Charlemagne in a salt cave outside the city of 
Siegen. When Werner saw German citizens 
guarding the salt mine, he decided it was some¬ 
thing special. He used persuasion to gain en¬ 
trance. 

"To our amazement," the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
quoted him in an April 11,1976, interview, "there 
were 150 cases of priceless objects, well cata¬ 
logued, well packed, well preserved. 

"... before my very eyes were the orbit, crown scepter, ceremonial 
swords and ceremonial cross of Charlemagne." 

These relics are now in the custody of the bishop of Aachen. 

In 1969, Werner became mayor of Santa Cruz at the age of 75. 
When he was 88, Werner was honored at Hartnell's "Today and Yes- 
terday" event along with many alumni who were students during his 
presidency. 



Richard Werner 
First "president" 


(From the Salinas Junior College BATTERY, March 19, 1937) 

Best Equipment, Furnishings Used In New Building 


Elimination of noise has been one of the chief objectives of school 
trustees and architects in designing the new building on Homestead 
Avenue. 

Even communication signals, usually a source of disturbance in 
most school plants, have been carefully designed to cut the noise to 
a minimum. In order to summon teachers to the office from distant 
parts of the building, bells were installed in each room, but instead 
of noisy, harsh - ringing buzzers or bells musical chimes have been 
provided. Buzzers to summon students to classes were designed the 
same object in view. So that they will not directly interupt classes 

Music, drama helpdedicate campus 

When the Men's Club and UGC finally presented their 4-month- 
delayed "At Home" program for the dedication of the new campus 
and building, they had full cooperation from the music, art and 
dramatics departments. 

Featured students were Betty Draper, Betty Force, Freda Hebrard 
(Lowe), Beatrice Raiter, Gertrude Roussey, Lucy Hoover, Dorothy 
Rising, Helen Eckel, Lyle Stageburg, Wilmar Tognazzini, and 
Alvaretta Murray. 


they are placed, not in the classrooms, but in the corridors. 

However, the most effective of the silencing devices will be the 
Celotex installation which has been provided on all ceilings to 
deaden noises and prevent echoings within the room. In the typing 
room the clatter of machines will be deadened by putting the 
insulation on not only the ceiling, but also on the walls. 

LABS ARE SPACIOUS 

Another object of designers was to provide ample room for 
expansion. This is especially evident in the science wing which is 
among the finest in the state. In the chemistry lab, for instance, 
lockers are provided for a total of 96 students, compared with the 18 
enrolled at present. A fine ventilating system has been installed, 
each lab has special lecture benches, and storage is abundant. 

Other parts of the building illustrate the fact that nothing but the 
best was used in the new plant. Fine linoleums have been laid in the 
halls; floors are of hard maple, 
and the 386 lockers are of full 
size, making them far more use¬ 
ful than those in the old building. 



WHAT COUNTS TO 1937-45 ALUMNI 

(the ‘innocent’ and World War II years) 


FIRSTS: CAA pilot training program, New 
Deal progams (WPA, NR A, NYA), Winter Balls at 
Hotel Del Monte. 

MOVIES: Gone With the Wind, Beau Geste, 
AH Quiet on the Western Front, Casablanca. 

MUSIC: Big Bands, Xavier Cugat, Duke 
Ellington, Glenn Miller, Andrews Sisters, Ted 
Weems. 

SONGS: Chatanooga ChooChoo, Harbor 
Lights, On the Street Where You Live, Deep Purple, 
If I Didn’t Care, The Beer Barrel Polka (associated 
with the rodeo Big Week). 

RADIO (no television yet): FDR’s “Day of In¬ 
famy” speech (listened to in the gym); heard Roosev- 
elt's death report on radio made in Bullis' class. 


BOOKS: Gone With the Wind. 

MAGAZINES: Saturday Evening Post, 
LIFE, Collier's. 

MOVIE, MUSIC, OR THEATRE STARS: 
Joan Bennett, Dorothy Lamour, Loretta Young, 
Hedy Lamarr, Robert Taylor. 

ATHLETES: Hal Davis, coach Lloyd “Bud” 
Winter, Babe Ruth, Joe DiMaggio, Tom Harmon. 

FADS: Loafers, saddle shoes, white cords, 
slip-on sweaters, engineering students in blue 
jeans, white T-shirts and leather jackets, 

EVENTS: Dedication of the Hartnell pan¬ 
ther statue, Camp Ord “war games,” war in 
Europe, Pearl Harbor, Japanese “re-location.” 


More, varied activities develop in last 'high school' year 

College has championships in '35-37 


(continued from page 15) 

and class leaders included freshman president Clifford Campbell 
(also an athlete and play cast member), sophomore class president 
Warren Cottrell, UGC president Lillian (Pinky) MacLeod, Men's 
Club president Charles Clark, Orchestra president Charles Ellsburg, 
Filipino Club president Alex Fabros and Varsity "S " president Hank 
Skadan. 

Other student leaders included first semester student body presi¬ 
dent and newspaper editor James Costello, second semester student 
body president John Harris, yearbook editor and Creative Writers 
president Ed Clendennen, second semester newspaper editor 
MacLeod, musician and student speaker Claire Denny and athlete- 
actor-joumalist-musician Ellsburg. 

In athletics, the first big news was the selection of a mascot name, 
the Panthers. That story and other "identity crises" are covered in a 
story on pages 124 and 125. The second big news was that the 
Panthers won their first track championship and — with their first 
tennis team - the first tennis championship. Details on these "firsts" 
are on pages 167-169. 

1936-37, year of'firsts' 

Moving to the new campus was much on the minds of faculty and 

students in their last partial year 
on the Salinas High campus, 
but they continued to create 
new classes and new activities. 
Classes ranged from horseback 


riding (including polo) to music completely separated from the high 
school. Activities ranged from a Whiskerino contest as part of the 
Men's Club annual supper for UGC to a debating team, which 
competed against other colleges 

Whiskerino winners were Dick Riopel, Bob Hall and Bob DeYoe. 
Debaters included Bob von Christierson, Jack McCargar, John 
Draper and Alex Ayers. 

The first major test of the new S JC musical organizations was the 
Christmas program. Individual performers identified in the Dec. 18, 
1936, college newspaper were Eloise Alcorn, Helen Black, Evelyn 
DeBolt, Glendora Fenwick, Ellen Juhl, Kazu Shirotsuke, Althea 
Sisson, Alvaretta Murray, Betty Draper, Thelma Drake, Necia 
Jones, Lucille Curtis, Dorothy Rising, John Draper and Kimble 
Smith. 

Horeseback riders included Mrs. Mathilda Murrin, Mrs. Lorene 
Lemos, Gertrude Roussey (Boyd), Rose Panziera, Emily Alarid, 
BebeRaiter, Barbara Joy, Jean Richardson (Quinlan), Beth McDou- 
gall (McGowan), Ann Kepner, Helen Emmons, Ruth Edwards, 
Sally Hayes, Sue Palmer, Priscilla DeCoto (Cottrell), Emma Jean 
Boasso, Norman Skadan, Clifford Campbell, Bill Bernard, D. 
Haskell, von Christierson and John Murrin. Advanced riders 
forming the polo team were Mrs. Murrin, Mrs. Lemos, Rose Panzi¬ 
era and Roussey. 

In athletics, the Panthers repeated championships in track and 
tennis and gained SJC's third championship in basketball. More 
details on these successful seasons are on pages 167-169. 
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Superintendent credits 
board with foresight; 
yearbook praises 
secretary's efficiency 



ft D. Case (left) was the superintendent from 1935 through 
1947. In the late 30s, he praised the board of trustees frequently 
for hard work and foresight in purchasing new property and 
buildings. The 1935-6board (above left) decided on initial steps. 
Members were Frank Laughton, W. B. Murray, Grover Tholcke, 
Harry Noland and Bayard Young. Laughton left the board after 
being selected as building inspector for the new campus. After 
that, he served as superintendent of maintenance through 1943. 
The other members served much of the 30s, and Knowlton 
stayed on the board through 1943. To the right of Case is Nettie 
Wiechring (Lehmann), secretary to President Richard Werner for 
two years after her 1938graduation. As student body secretary 
and as the student contact with the administration, she earned 
praise from students for her manner and efficiency. 


Trends develop at Homestead Avenue 

Enrollment surpasses new campus' 300 capacity 


1937-39 

From 1937 through 1980, years can be grouped together, not 
because everything was the same from one year to the next but 
because student and activity information is covered more meaning¬ 
fully in other sections of this Hartnell story and because trends or 
patterns are identifiable across a series of years. 

Enrollment growth was a major trend in these first years on the new 
campus. Up to 1937, enrollment increases rarely surpassed 50 a 
year. Enrollment totals from the beginning were: 1920-21, 22; 
1921-22,17; 1926-27,17; 1927-28,35; 1928-29,48; 1929-30,66; 


1930-31, 111; 1931-32,153; 1932-33,220; 1933-34,228; 1934-35, 
259; 1935-36,271; 1936-37,352. 

Beginning its second year on the new campus, S JC experienced the 
first of a series of significant pre- World War II enrollment jumps. 
The 1937-38 enrollmentjumped to 471. President Werner reported 
the greatest increases from Gilroy, Santa Cruz County and South 
Monterey County. 

With a building planned for 300, Werner saw the increase as "very 
(Please turn to page 20) 


Jeweler's '36 contest draws praise for college; writer wins $50 watch 


In the late 1930s and early 1940s, Salinas jeweler Harris Sproles 
supported the college with contests and athletic awards. One of 
his earlier contests in 1936 was an essay contest for which Mrs. 
Mildred Claunch of Pacific Grove won a $50 Gruen watch. 
Despite the plans for her children expressed in the essay, injuries 
to her son and other factors prevented her children from ever 
attending S JC. This copy of the winning essay was provided by 
her son, Warren Claunch: 

Advantages Offered High School Graduates 
by the Salinas Junior College 

Salinas has just cause to be proud of the advantages offered by the 
J unior College . With a curriculum that compares favorably with the 
best colleges in the country, it is highly recommended. 

Economic value of lowered expenses for the parent and student, 
also home supervision of the student's character and studies are 
likewise of vital import. 


Exceptional academic faculty-instruction gives this college a dis¬ 
tinction among preparatory schools well envied. 

Personal investigation has revealed general high standards and 
commendable moral tone which fits graduates to matriculate 100 
percent honor students. Not the largest College, but one of the best 
is Salinas Junior College. 

Climate adds definitely to its desirability. Nowhere else (and I have 
traveled from Florida to Canada, From Mexico to Washington 
State) is there the vim in the atmosphere one finds in this part of the 
United States of America, which is so conducive to to energy and 
ambition. No extremes of heat and cold nor inclement wreather. 

I plan to send my four children to college. A college graduate of 
a metropolitan college and a 
former teacher, I have chosen 
Salinas Junior College 
to furnish their education. 









Dr. Eldon Gardner 
Dean, lower division 


Henry Holme Everett Knowlton Roy Ladra 

War period trustees resisted pressures to change college functions 


Students considered, rejected 'Hartnell' name in '38 


(continued from page 19) 

advantageous” because the college received $100 a year for each 
student attending. In 1938-39,678 students earned money for the 
college. In 1939-40, registration reached 883, and in 1940-41, the 
final tally was 1,071. 

Student number 1,000, Margaret Barringer (Whitaker) of Pacific 
Grove, was surprised with a complimentary student body card, a 
book order and a photograph for the Salinas newspaper. The photo 
appears on page 157 of this book. 

Two major factors contributed to the college's rapid growth — the 
new facilities and busing. Prior to 1937, San Benito Junior College 
in Hollister had enrolled most students from the Monterey Penin¬ 
sula, as well as those from Gilroy. 

A campus separate from the high school increased the appeal of 
S JC to Monterey Peninsula students, and the addition of a bus from 
Gilroy made that trip easier. Busing had begun in 1934. By the 
beginning of 1938-39, the college had seven buses bringing students 
from Aromas, Carmel, Gilroy, King City, Pacific Grove, Santa Cruz 
and Watsonville. 



volved installation of lights at Salinas High stadium. While taxpay¬ 
ers had funded the buildings, the S JC student body paid for the lights. 

By 1939-40, the Gilroy bus route had been extended toMorgan 
Hill. The driver was Harold Oberg, who became the long-time 
owner of Eveready Crop Service. One of the first passengers from 
Morgan Hill was Harold Davis, who became known as the "World's 
Fastest Human" that year. Davis drove the bus his second year but 
did not earn any "fastest" title for his driving. His photos and story 
are on pages 34 and 201. 

1939-42, ’Innocent Years’ 

As difficult as it might have been to improve upon 1937-39, the 
next two years, even with the beginning of the war, stand out in 
alumni and retired faculty memories as wonderful. One former 
student called them "The Innocent Years." 

Construction wasn’t all in the past, though. In keeping with a frenzy 
of school spirit and activities in 1940-41, cheerleaders had a 3-foot¬ 
wide platform built in front of the Salinas High stadium rooting 
section. Also, after what seemed to them to be interminable waiting, 
they witnessed the placement of the panther statue, gift of the Class 
of 1940, on the front lawn. 

The number of majorettes increased to 32 - the largest corps in the 
nation. "Bigger" was the story for the 1941 graduating class, too, up 
from 100 in 1939 and 109 in 1940 to 153, not to be equalled again 
until 1956. 

Visits by military men and relief agencies, the draft and talk of the 
war in Europe failed to dim the enthusiasm of students in these years 
until Dec. 7, 1941. Even then, these students retained their inno¬ 
cence about the world outside of S JC. They truly enjoyed their new 
quality facilities. 

So great a period was this, more detail is necessary and begins on 
page 65. 

1942-46, World War II years 

Already by the 1942 graduation, the war had made a difference in 
numbers, life and activities at SJC. 

The number of graduates dropped to 131. It was to drop further, to 
a bottom of 21 (seven men and 14 women) in 1944. Gas rationing 
and the war effort at home hurt enrollment almost as m uch as the war 
service of all able-bodied men. In addition, President Werner and 
(please turn to page 22) 



















Busy on the home front -- Though activities con¬ 
tinued as normally as possible through World War 
II, students expended considerable time and en¬ 
ergy helping the war effort. Above left, students 
work in a field on the Guayule Rubber Project. They 
also helped in the laboratory under the guidance of 
science instructor and dean Earl Gardner. Above 
right, coeds served the Men's Canteen and Red 
Cross in food planning, bandage making, first aid 


and actual hospital practice. Below, the school 
property on East Alisal Street was the site of the 
guayule project. After the war, this site became 
"Hartnell A & M" for the high school and college 
agricultural programs. In 1947, trustees formed a 
separate junior college district and included Hart¬ 
nell A&M in the SJC district. This late 40s' photo 
shows how convenient an aviation program was on 
this property next to the "new" Salinas airport. 













WHAT COUNTS TO 1946-55 ALUMNI 

(the post- WWII and Korean war years) 


FIRSTS: Radial tires, Timex watches. 

MOVIES: The Best Years of Our Lives, 
Singing In the Rain, Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

MUSIC: Big Bands, Jazz. 

SONGS: Adios, Wheel of Fortune, I’m Look¬ 
ing Over A Four leaf Clover, Mocking Bird Hill, 
Wish You Were Here, To Each His Own, Doin’ 
What Comes Natur’ly, Buttermilk Sky. 

RADIO and TV: Bing Crosby, Ed Sullivan 

BOOKS: East of Eden. 

MAGAZINES: Playboy, Life, Post, Down- 
beat. 


MOVIE, MUSIC, OR THEATRE STARS: 
James Mason, James Dean, Gary Cooper, Gregory 
Peck, Tex Beneke, Stan Kenton, Dave Brubeek, 
Frank Sinatra, Doris Day, Debbie Reynolds. 

ATHLETES: Ed Brown, Bill Russell, Tony 
Teresa, Bob Ballard, Garnero brothers, Ollie Mat- 
son, Frankie Albert, Jackie Jensen, Stan Musial. 

FADS: Saddle Shoes, Zoot Suits, Duck Tail 
hair cuts, freshmen wore beanies, Hawaiian shirts. 

DANCES: Bunny Hop, The Bop. 

EVENTS: Churchill’s "Iron Curtain" speech, 
UN formed (in San Francisco) , Jr. Rose Bowl, 
School’s name change, Korean War, Draft, Cold 
War, Truman fires Gen. MacArthur, defeats Dewey. 


World War II changes college life, reverses growth 


(continued from page 20) 

nine faculty were in the service. Werner had been succeeded by Earl 
Sauble, who received his orders six months later. John Lemos was 
appointed president for the remainder of World War II (WW II). 

Other than Sauble, faculty in the service were G. Ed Adams, 
George Aughinbaugh, Karl J. Bengston, William B. McCallum, 
Carl Reich, Vincent Anselmo, Arthur Heinsen and Gertrude Lowe. 

Bond drives, work in the Guayule and other fields, canteen serv¬ 
ice, patriotic efforts and expressions, a victory garden for the 
cafeteria and "war curriculum" became part of the life of what was 
now referred to in the college newspaper as Esjaysee. 

The war curriculum was the first organized wartime effort in 1942- 
43. It included classes in radio-mechanics for signal corps training, 
business and secretarial stress for office defense work, aeronautical 
training for the armed forces, tractor driving and mechanics for the 
women, calisthenics and marching and Red Cross Canteen (for 
emergency feeding of large groups). 

Guayule is a crop with the potential of replacing rubber in tires. 
Under the direction of Dr. Earl Gardner, experimental plots were 
planted and cultivated on high school property between the Salinas 
Airport and Alisal Street, what later became Hartnell A& M. 
Faculty and students volunteered their time working together to help 
this crop succeed. 

Students also volunteered to fill the places of men gone to war by 

working in lettuce and onion 
fields. The Oct. 2, 1942 college 
newspaper said these students 
were praised for their willingness 


and spirit: Dorothy Austin, Barbara Brazil, Betty Curtis, Betty 
Cannady, Rita Laird, Mary Helen Ferguson, Jenny Panziera, 
Barbara Stoffey, Peggy Schmeekle, Jerry Tavemetti, Virginia Al- 
sop, EdnaFannucchi, Marie Hartnell, NormaLadra, Maisie McCann, 
Jean McDougall, Imogene Palmer, Wilda Kammerer, Marilyn Flem¬ 
ing, Nita Ashford, Evelyn Delray, June Bernard, Mary Leslie, 
Barbara Green, Virginia Brady, Ella Martin, Mrs. Bartin, Bernice 
Stevens, Jim Linde, Harry Mackenzie, Dick Bryan, Ed Terry, Bill 
Steinmetz, Ross Smith, Frank Zimmerman and Joe Perez. 

Activities like the Guayule and canteen work replaced much of the 
traditional activity, including many sports schedules at Esjaysee. 
These activities and the "S.J.C. G.I." column in the college newspa¬ 
per contributed to a feeling of unity when men students, including 
student body presidents, were leaving regularly after only a semester 
or less at the college. 

Enrollment drops made formerly crowded space available for new 
uses. In the fall of 1944, a major change was moving of the student 
union from the cafeteria (next to classrooms on the north end of the 
campus) to the former women’s gym on the south end. This allowed 
space for phonograph music, games, ping-pong and study tables. 

A year before WW II ended, enrollment and activities began to 
show signs of returning to normal. Enrollment of 222 in the fall of 
1945 was down from 323 the previous year, but the number began 
to climb in the spring, reaching 256. 

The best evidence of a post-war attitude was the printing in the 
yearbook of what librarian Luella Wiens called "a visionary plan" 
for a "spacious" library, an auditorium, an indoor swimming pool, 
a large music and art building, an almost equally large science 





Veterans return, 
enhance college's 
'Golden Years' 

building and a large shop building. Even with those buildings only 
on paper, Esjayseers were ready to welcome the veterans back. 

1946-55, the 'Golden Years' 

One of the first veterans to be welcomed back was President 
Richard Werner on Nov. 13,1945. He was to stay only two months, 
however, and John Lemos was named to head the college for the 
third time, this time to remain at the helm until his death in 1955. 
Werner's story is on page 17, and Lemos' story is on 26 and 27. 

Like the students with their 1945 yearbook plans, administration 
and trustees had been thinking ahead, too. In 1946, the district 
purchased 15 acres, expanding the campus to 37 acres. Most of the 
acreage was the site of the present Salinas City Schools office, but 
two houses and lots were on the campus side of Central and 
Homestead Avenues. 

On Feb. 8, 1946, the college newspaper reported that 100 
veterans,were registered. Enrollment rose to 344, placing more 
men, 181, than women, 161, on campus for the first time in four 
years. 

A semester later, enrollment had jumped to 822, and the women's 
gym had to become the women’s gym again. Earlyin 1946-47, many 
of the 381 veterans began pressuring the college for student union 
space. With that issue still unresolved by the beginning of the next 
year, students equipped an outhouse with wheels and a "Student 
Union" sign and used it for their mobile campaign at football half¬ 
times and other events. 

In 1947, the district hired Dr. J. Frederic Ching as superintendent. 
One of his assignments was to negotiate with the General Services 
Administration for the 110 acre guayule site on West Alisal Street. 
The result was a donation of the site, its 10 buildings and $30,000 
worth of remodeling. 

For the first time, the district used the name of Hartnell, naming 
the site Hartnell School of Agriculture and Mechanics, generally 
known as Hartnell A&M or just the A&M. 

Lyman Fowler was hired to direct the A&M for SJC in the 
mornings and for high school students in the afternoons. He and his 
eight instructors developed one of the earliest and best vocational 
programs in the state. The first classes were in machine shop, auto 
shop, radio and television, carpentry, aviation, welding and agricul¬ 
ture. 

College gains Hartnell name, 
separates from high school 

Meanwhile, trustees discussed and acted upon other changes. 
Monterey High School District had already formed Monterey Pen¬ 
insula College and opened classes in 1947, causing some concerns 
for SJC students and Salinas High/SJC trustees. One effect was a 
drop in enrollment from 822 in the fall of 1946 to 700 in the fall of 
'47 and 640 in the fall of '48. By the fall of '49, though, Hartnell 
started back up, enrolling 719. 

At SJC, students petitioned the board in 1947 to change the name 
of the college to Hartnell. The name was changed officially in April 
1948. 

On Jan. 25,1949, voters approved a separate junior college dis¬ 
trict to include Hartnell College and Hartnell A&M. Trustees 



40s administrators - Above left is Dr. J. Frederic Ching, 
superintendent of Salinas High and Hartnell districts 
from 1947until 1967. When Hartnell created a separate 
administration and board in 1957, Dr. Ching became 
superintendent and president of Hartnell. To his right is 
Lyman Fowler, director of Hartnell A&M and then tech¬ 
nology on the main campus from 1947until 1972. Below 
them are Anne Lecisin Harper, dean of women and 
creator of the placement bureau before WWW, and Jerry 
Girdner, dean of guidance, student commission adviser 
and registrar during most of the 'Golden Years. ” 


Following pages give look at future - 

On pages 24 and 25, the quadrangle and the circle 
of students in Arlyle Grensted's 1965 aerial photo 
were possible partly because of planning and pres¬ 
sures from the late 40s and early 50s. In that photo, 
the library is at the top and the new science building 
is to the right of the library. The photo originally 
appeared in color in the 1965 Spectrum magazine 
edited by Jerry Townsend, 
later a photojournalism A 

instructor at San An- ^ 

tonio College inTexas. 2 3 
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Trustees helped bring changes - During the late '30s and 
through the '40s, doctors William Hayes (above left) and 
Walter Farr (below left) were board leaders in Salinas Junior 
College growth. In the mid-40's, Harry Johnson (lower right) 
of Chualar was the closest the board had to a South County 
trustee. Later, 11 of his direct descendants (including the 
author of this book) attended Hartnell. In'57, ViHeroy Gleason 
(above right) ran along with Dr. James Fassett on a platform 
to separate the Hartnell District board and superintendent 
from the Salinas High School. He followed that success wih 
12 years on the board. When he died in '85, he left his home 
and part of his estate to the Hartnell College Foundation, 
leading to the creation of the Gleason Awards and the King 
City Gleason Center. 


College gains own district (from p. 23) 


high school districts beyond the Salinas High district and thereby 
collect taxes directly from Santa Cruz, South Monterey County and 
other areas which had been sending large numbers of students to the 
college for more than 10 years. 

The Hartnell Junior College District came into existence on July 
1,1949. The board and superintendent continued to govern both the 
high school and the college district 

A year later, President Lemos said the first year of financial 
independence had been Hartnell’s most successful year. He cited 
scholastic achievement, enrollment growth and the resulting ability 
to offer a wide variety of classes. 

Continuing a 20-year trend, Hartnell transfers to the University of 
California system did well academically. Lemos was able to report 

that Hartnell transfers received 
higher grades than transfers 
from any other junior colleges. 
2 g (Please turn to page 29) 
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Post-War changes - Above, when the name of the 
college was changed in 1948, the sign was changed in 
time for the opening of fall semester. Below, the 
women's lounge and main lounge of the long-sought 
John B. Lemos Memorial Student Union provided stu¬ 
dents with an attractive retreat. 






















Lemos, first 'principal,' became popular president 

Immigrant's career epitomized success through public education 


If anyone epitomized success of an immigrant through free public 
education, John B. Lemos did. 

A junior college, Modesto, was an important part of that educa¬ 
tion. In his native Azores, his life would have been limited, no matter 
what his abilities. Here, he rose through Moss 
Landing School, Manteca High School, Modesto 
JC and the University of California at Berekeley 
to find his perfect niche. 

Lemos, the first president of Salinas Junior 
College/Hartnell, performed so well and with 
such apparent ease that he left thousands of admir¬ 
ers when, at the age of 48 on Dec. 28,1954, he died 
in his 24th year at the college. No one admired 
him more than his secretary of 10 years, Ada Bassi 
(Ricca). 

In the Alumni Bulletin after Lemos’ death, the 
eulogy she wrote expressed the feelings shared by 
the majority of faculty and alumni. The editor's 
note at the end of the eulogy said, "Ada learned to 
appreciate Mr. Lemos' tremendous ability, his 
great humility and warm kindness. She, more 
than any of us, can appreciate our loss." 

In her eulogy, she referred to her former boss as 
"Mr. Lemos," yet many alumni were comfortable 
in calling him by his first name, even "Johnny B," 
an uncommon practice in the 40s and 50s, even 
with World War II and Korean War veterans. This 
familiarity only reinforced, rather than degrading the respect these 
alums felt for Lemos. 

Of all the tributes paid to Lemos, Bassi's stands out. Most of her 
eulogy is printed below. 

Students of the time reacted swiftly to his death. On Jan. 3,1955, 
the Associated Student Body commission voted to ask the board of 
trustees to name the long-sought student union the John B. Lemos 


Student Union. The Salinas Californian supported the idea, adding, 
"A good college will stand forever as his monument." 

The student commission's request was granted. That building is 
now the College Center Annex, the northernmost building on the 
Homestead Avenue side of the campus. A re- 
dedication of the building under its new function 
as the Learning Skills Center is scheduled as part 
of the college's 70th anniversary. 

From 1930 to 1935, Lemos was science and 
mathematics instructor, student activities direc¬ 
tor and registrar. In 1935, he was appointed 
principal. Lemos resigned that position in 1937 
to become head of the science department and to 
return to the classroom. 

The title president was not used until after 
Richard Werner replaced Lemos in 1937, but all 
associated with the college recognized that Lemos 
was the first president. He served as president for 
a short time during World War II while Werner 
and third president Earl Sauble were in the serv¬ 
ice. 

When Werner left only two months after his 
return, according to several faculty of the time, 
the entire faculty went to the board of trustees and 
said they wanted Lemos as president. Lemos was 
chosen and retained that popularity with faculty 
and students alike, serving until his death. 

Even as president, though, he continued to teach as much as 
possible. Bob Adams (’52) recalls that Lemos taught astronomy 
(one of his first loves) in his office to two students, Adams and Jim 
Hitchcock (’53), later a successful scientist. 

Ironically, one of his last acts was to officiate on Dec. 1,1954 at 
the groundbreaking ceremony of the building which was to be 
named for him. 



John B. Lemos 
Portrait by Leslie Emery 


Lemos’ decade-long secretary provided eloquent eulogy 


(from the Alumni Bulletin Sept. 28,1955) 
by Ada Bassi Ricca 

... John B. Lemos ... will always be a part of Hartnell College's 
acivities. 

.. .He no longer walks briskly from his office to the main counter 
... to assist anyone and everyone in solving his or her problems. 

Smilingly, he would take care of every minor detail or consider a 
serious problem. No issue was too small or too large for his 
immediate and complete attention. His comforting smile and 
assuring way put a person at immediate ease and assured him that 
Mr. Lemos would come up with a solution to his particular problem. 

So much an influence on all who worked with him and on all who 
were under his supervision that the good works of Mr. Lemos will 
most certainly always be a part of us and will carry forth at our alma 
mater. He had a way — common to so few — of bringing out the best 
in individuals. Never criticizing but always praising our good 
works, Mr. Lemos implanted in many the desire and faith to 
overcome obstacles and strive for higher goals. 


Hartnell College, its students and alums can list many collective 
benefits reaped from the untiring, unselfish efforts of their late 
president. His solution of administrative problems, promotions of 
scholarship, spirit and athletics elevated our school to a perch shared 
by few other junior colleges. His was a life devoted to education and 
the building of youth into manhood. Under his guidance students 
from all over the state, the country, even the world were molded into 
one "large, happy family" - the Harmed family. 

On hearing the shocking news of his death, friends wanting to do 
something for the man they admired so much established the John 
B. Lemos Education Fund for use by the children of the deceased 
president. Contributions continue to come into the fund. 

Homecoming 1955 — certainly he'll be there in spirit partaking in 
the festivities and cheering for the Panthers to score a Homecoming 
victory on the gridiron. For Mr. 

Lemos always was and always 
will be our most loyal supporter 2 7 
and finest friend. 







WHAT COUNTS TO 1956-70 ALUMNI 

(the spirited and turbulent years) 


FIRSTS: Catholic elected to Presidency, manned 
space flight, man on the moon, Sputnik satellite 
goes up, no-hitter in World Series (’58), protest at 
Berkeley. 

ATHLETES: Dick Butkus, Bill Russell, Walt 
Garrison, Willie Mays, Joe DiMaggio,OJ Simpson. 

MAGAZINES/BOOKS: Cosmopolitan, Look, 
Madamoiselle, Sports Illustrated, Western Horse¬ 
man, Seventeen. 

MOVIES, MUSIC/THEATER STARS: Herb 
Alpert, Bill Haley, Neil Diamond, James Dean, 
Dustin Hoffman, John Wayne, Clint Eastwood, 
Kathryn Hepburn, Audrey Hepburn, Elvis, Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe, Jayne Mansfield, Woody Allen, Jimi 
Hendrix. 

SONGS: Kansas City, Wild Thing, Moon River, 
Louie, Louie, Respect, Rock Around the Clock, 
Blue Suede Shoes, The Twist, Hound Dog, Purple 
People Eater. 


BANDS: Beach Boys, Jefferson Airplane, Mo¬ 
town, Peter, Paul, & Mary, Tijuana Brass, Dave 
Brubeck Quartet, Beatles, Led Zepplin, Rolling 
Stones, Greatful Dead, Simon & Garfunkel, The 
Kinks. 

MOVIES: The Graduate, Midnight Cowboy, 
Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, Lawrence of Ara¬ 
bia, Breakfast at Tiffany’s, Paint Your Wagon 
(Clint Eastwood sings). 

FADS: Draggin Main, straight long hair, peace 
movement, Free Love, Hippies, Love Beads, Peace 
buttons, bell bottom jeans, peasant tops, pleated 
skirts, beehive hairdos, Tie Dye, Hot Pants, Flower 
Children 

HANGOUTS: Mel’s Drive In, Victory Bar & Grill 

EVENTS: Election of Kennedy, Assassination of 
JFK, Shootingof RFK, Vietnam, Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment, Assassination of Martin Luther King Jr., 
draft card burning, Nixon’s resignation 


Planetarium named for 5th president 

Dr. Ching headed district 19 years, college for 11 


He studied neither music nor mechanics, yet he composed music 
which was performed by several Oakland musical organizations and 
holds patents ona number of intricate locks. 

He was not a man of science, yet his name is memorialized in the 
planetarium at Hartnell. 


Such is Dr. J. Frederick Ching, the man who received public praise 
regularly as head of the Salinas Junior College/Hartnell district for 
19 years. 

The years from 1957 through 1966 became the Dr. Ching years, 
yet Ching had been superintendent for the junior college district for 
10 years before he became president. 

Ching became superintendent of the Salinas High School and 
Junior College districts when Dr. R. D. Case retired in 1947. From 


that time until trustees created a separate board and superintendent 
for the junior college in ’57, Presidents John Lemos and Stuart 
Dufour handled the day-to-day business of the college. 

When Dr. Ching accepted the 
presidency, Dufour’s title was 
2 q changed to vice-president, but the 

division of responsibilities re- 



te day-to-day 1 
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mained much the same as before. 

During Dr. Ching's years as superintendent, the college built the 
student union, library, dormitory, science building and planetarium. 
In the face of doubts, Ching had maintained that the planetarium 
should be built with the science building. 

When Ching retired, trustees surprised him at commencement by 
announcing that the planetarium would be named the J. Frederick 
Ching Planetarium. 

"Having the planetarium named after me is perhaps the most 
cherished of all the honors I have ever received," he told a local 
newspaper reporter afterwards. 

At 88 in the summer of 1990, Ching had finally reduced his 
community activities. In the decade after retiring from Hartnell, he 
headed the Salinas Valley Memorial Hospital Board, served numer¬ 
ous other community agencies, was a director of the United Cru¬ 
sades of California and was one of three nationwide scholarship 
judges for the National Elks Foundation. 

As recognition of his community service, he was selected by the 
Salinas Chamber of Commerce for the Outstanding Citizen Award 
in 1967. 













(Continued from page 26) 

Enrollment went up to 925. Based on average daily attendance 
(ADA), this enrollment was actually higher than the 1,070 students 
enrolled in the peak year of 1941. Lemos said the ADA for '41 was 
about 775. 

The higher enrollment, he said, allowed the college to offer"... 
a complete selection ...” of courses. At the time, Hartnell had 52 
full-time instructors and offered more than 350 courses. 

Hartnell also had a winning football team, led by All American 
quarterback Ed Brown. The combination of WWII veterans and the 
near-championship football team kept the post-War spirit high. 

In the next few years, even a drop in football fortunes and in the 
number of veterans did not dampen enthusiasm. Hartnell's first 
foreign exhange students arrive in '51. Judy Beeck from Germany 
was so accepted that she was a Homecoming Princess in her first 
semester. Lutz Graf zu Muenster from Germany became involved 
in Ski Club and other activities, but Nkema Obieze from Liberia 
found the Salinas climate too cold. 

The "Golden Years" will be covered in more detail in a separate 
story in the alumni section of this book. The most significant actions 
by trustees were a property purchase, a property sale and building of 
the student union and library. 

On Sept. 15, '53, trustees decided to purchase 26 acres at the rear 
of the campus and also to build the student union. 

For a few years, the 27 acre campus had been 40 acres, but trustees 
sold 13 acres to the south and west of the present Salinas City 
Schools administration building for $1,000 an acre. Once that 
property had been subdivided and Alisal Street had been extended 
past the gym, Hartnell's chances of expanding seemed limited. 
Alumnus Mike Hughes had purchased the property behind the 
college with plans to subdivide, but he offered a price of $3,500 an 
acre to Hartnell for 26 acres. Trustees accepted, and the campus has 
been 53 acres ever since. 

Planning for the student union began immediately, and construc¬ 
tion was completed less than two years later at a cost of $106,000. 
The library was constructed at the end of the decade on a site 
previously occupied by the baseball outfield. It was opened in fall 
'59 and cost $400,000. 

Aside from the campus expansion and building, the late '40s and 
early '50s were years of student activity and spirit. 

Spirit of '50s 
carries into '60s 

Except for renewed enthusiasm in the 1960’s, students and their 
college began the decade much as they had finished the 50’s. 

In the spring of I960, approximately 1,000 students managed to 
have a prom—with a queen, graduate 18 percent of the student body 
(in their new library), buy a new station wagon, publish the fourth 
consecutive paperback yearbook, and have more winners than 
losers in spring sports. 

The biggest scholarship winners were Tom Giles and Robert Al- 
read, each receiving $500 from the Bruce Church Educational Foun¬ 
dation. Lifetime student body card recipients were Roy Phelps, a 
chemistry student blinded by acid, outgoing student body president 
Bob Braun, Associated Men Students’ president Chuck Allen, and 
Associated Women Students’ president Judy Lucas. 

In mid-year, students held a drive to raise funds for Phelps. 





Fourth president 
and '60s trustees - 

Stuart Dufour (left) was se¬ 
lected as president of Hart¬ 
nell within a month after the 
death of John Lemos. He 
had come to Hartnell as a 
journalism instructor in '46 
and worked as administrative 
assistant to Dr. J. Fredrick 
Ching in the city schools 
office from '51 until his 
selection as president. In '57, 
Hartnell administration and 
the superintendent's post 
were separated from the 
administration of the Salinas 
High district. Dr. Ching was 
offered the superintendency 
and presidency of Hartnell 
and Du four's title was 
changed to vice-president. 

His duties remained much 
the same as they had been 
as president. He retired in 
'68. Below Dufour is Francis 
Paul, trustee fora total of 26 
years, '47-53 and '58 to his 
death in '78. At his death, 
Hartnell president Dr. Gibb R. 
Madsen called Paul"... a 
great, dedicated citizen." For 
his community service, Paul 
had been named Outstanding 
Citizen by the Salinas 
Chamber of Commerce in 
'74. Below Paul is Dale Hirt, 
president of the board during 
the conflict between the 
faculty and President Dr. Bill 
Harwood at the end of the 
'60s. He was on the board 
five years. At the bottom of 
the page is Dr. Aaron Grib, 
trustee from '57 to 75 He 
was president of the board 
in 69-70 when the board 
selected Dr. Madsen to 
replace Dr. Harwood. 










Architect's sketch of Merrill Hall ~ fore deciding if they would include the planetarium 

At the beginning of '62, architect Jerome Kasavan in the $1.8 million building. The builidng contains 
prepared this sketch of the proposed science build- four lecture halls and eight laboratories and was 
ing. Trustees heard considerable discussion be- named for former trustee T.R. Merrill. 


Student store, dormitory added in early '60s 


The new library was the main campus change, but other facilities 
put to use were new tennis courts on Alisal Street, and new parking 
(where the tennis courts had been) on Central Avenue. Also, a new 
student store was completed (in the location of the present financial 
aids office) and the new science building was on the drawing board. 

Early in the fall of ’60, Student Body President Roy Hanna (now 
a Salinas police captain) fanned the new decade enthusiasm in a 
letter printed in the Sentinel : 

"The rally held prior to the Porterville game ... was the first in 
years in which both sides of the gym were filled... .The candidate 

turnouts ... doubled last year’s_Your interest in your school 

functions ... is a part of your college life.” 

Hanna’s enthusiasm was aided by another winning football team, 
the first of nine in Arvin Smith’s 10-years as football coach. Hanna 
was a halfback on that 8-1-1 team that went to the Sequoia Bowl. 

SB President gives, receives praise 
Praise came toward Hanna, also, some from Dean of Students June 
Handley in an open letter to Hartnell students. 

“He is eager, conscientious, and devoted to his aspiration of being 
one of the best presidents Hartnell has ever had,” she wrote. Her 
focus was broad, though, and based on knowing students here for 19 
years. Her letter included others by name and group: 

"Congratulations to Paul (Rauscher)... going far beyond the call 
of duty to present outstanding rallies... Congratulations to the entire 
commission and other student leaders, who are genuinely interested 
in promoting activities for ALL of the students this year." 

A short time afterward, Handley was thanked and praised for her 
letter, 15 women competed for Homecoming queen, the alumni 
elected 1948 football player Frank Corteze as president, students 
made time for several charitable projects, and the City of Salinas 
declared Hartnell Week to honor the bowl-bound Panthers. 

What a beginning to a decade! 

In the next few years, the story was much the same. Student 

names dominated newspaper 
reports in 1960-61 — Valedic¬ 
torians, Robert Christiansen 
and Linda Alsop; man and 


woman of the year, Hanna and (now deceased) Eileen Volpatti; 300 
attended the prom at Hotel San Carlos; the Community Theatre pro¬ 
duced an ambitious schedule with Kitty Weppener (Drew), Charles 
Drew and Tom Sinclair taking many of the lead roles; the yearbook 
published in hard cover again under editor Volpatti; student-faculty 
seminars on such topics as the Bamboo Curtain and Migrant Work¬ 
ers rivaled the "Hartnell Presents" series; the distance medley relay 
team of Adrian Avila, Gerald Slibsager, Lee Frudden, and Larry 
Steffen placed third in the Fresno Junior College Relays. 

In 1961-62 enrollment rose to 1,200. Faculty and student names 
in newspaper reports included Student Body President John Ber- 
nardi (now vice principal at North Salinas High), who became a 
naturalized citizen; Dr. Howard Feder published in Scientific Ameri¬ 
can; Rauscher chaired a workshop at a student government confer¬ 
ence; Pat Stanley and Lee Simondet won in a Northern California 
journalism contest and Simondet won at State level. 

More news for '61-62 showed it to be a busy year. The choir 
appeared on TV Christmas Eve; Robin Hildner was elected Home¬ 
coming queen; led by Richard Arthur, Albert Smith and Roland 
Pellman, animal husbandry students placed fifth in a statewide 
judging contest; a 7-win, 3-loss football team closed the season by 
losing to MPC but winning the Sequoia Bowl; 220 attended a Winter 
Ball organized by a committee headed by Ellouise Gard (Natalia), 
now a local teacher; a new dance policy required men to wear slacks 
or suits and women NOT to wear “shorts, bermudas, pedal pushers, 
or any such attire;” a $1.8 million bond issue for the new science 
building passed and construction was begun; literary figure Mark 
Schorer opened an “Arts Are Fine” series. 

Vandalism hits three campuses 

After vandalism at Cabrillo, MPC and Hartnell, Cabrillo was un¬ 
satisfied with the standing MPC-Hartnell agreement to split costs of 
vandalism on either campus; the Panther was painted red; students 
defeated a petition to require the student-owned book store “to 
minimize profit thus returning the profits directly to the customers;” 
the Central Avenue dormitory (now Animal Health Technology) on 
Central Avenue was open with Mrs. Maria Grinder as house mother; 
the chess team and sponsor Dr. Mitchell Bedford defeated Cabrillo’s 
















WHAT COUNTS TO 1970-83 ALUMNI 

(The building and stabilizing years) 


FIRSTS: Nixon—China visit, first President 
to resign. 

MOVIES: Star Trek I, Star Wars, Rocky 
Horror Picture Show, M.A.S.H., Summer of 
’42, One on One, The Deep, 

TV SHOWS: Charlie’s Angels, Little House 
on the Prairie, Family Feud, Saturday Night 
Live. 

BOOKS/MAGAZINES: Down Those Mean 
Streets, Roots, Playboy, Sports Illustrated. 

MOVIE, MUSIC, OR THEATRE STARS: 
Farrah Fawcett, Lee Majors, Dustin Hoffman, 
Jon Voight, Ali McGraw, Jim Croce. 


MUSIC: Credence Clearwater Revival, 

Crosby, Stills & Nash, Bad Moon Rising, Come 
Together, You Light Up My Life (Debbie Boone), 
Dreams (Fleetwood Mac). 

ATHLETES: Rick Barry, Bobby Hull; Bobby 
Orr; Wilt Chamberlain; Kareem Abdul Jabbar, 
Bruce Jenner, Willie McGovern. 

FADS: Streaking, wide belts, long hair, 
sideburns, boots mini-skirts, longer-length 
skirts and dresses, denim jeans. 

EVENTS: VietNam, Watergate, Jerry Brown 
elected governor, Ford presidency, Jimmy 
Carter-Waiter Mondale election, Patty Hearst 
trial, draft registration. 



President 70-83and trustees - Dr. Gibb R, Madsen, above 
left, donned a hard hat frequently as he directed rebuilding of 
the campus. To this right is John Totten, who became head 
of maintenance and operations in 77, advanced to dean of 
occupational education in 79 and vice-president for instruc¬ 
tion in '85. Below left is Craig Wiley, South County trustee from 
73 to 78. To his right is T. R. Merrill, a trustee from '41 to '48 
and the man after whom the science building is named. 



More on '61-62 (from p. 30) 

team; Librarian Luella Wiens dropped all library fines on non- 
reserve books from April 8 to June 15; A1 Smith lowered the college 
400 meter record to 48 seconds, not to be tied until 1978 by James 
Davis; Johnnie Cash recorded several songs written by blind Hart¬ 
nell student Mike McAvini; Hartnell Week again welcomed the 
community to campus tours and events; Bruce Cheney and Mary 
Lambert became the first students on the “Hartnell Presents” com¬ 
mittee. 

Athletes, newspaper, scholars, mechanics win 

Rudy Perez reached the Northern California semifinals; Mike 
Parks, Lee Frudden, Ralph Murra and A1 Smith lowered the mile 
relay record to 3:23.2; John Moody, Liu Mun-Lam, Walton Weigelt 
and Jay R. Ward competed against 140 mechanics in the Plymouth 
Trouble Shooting contest; the Sentinel received the second-highest 
rating from Associated Collegiate Press; Miss Ruth Rothrock 
retired after 40 years; top scholarship winners were Katherine 
Teves, $300 Boronda award, David Baker, $300 from Kiwanis, and 
Kjysten (Kitty) Weppener, $500 from Delta Kappa Gamma; Life¬ 
time student body cards went to instructor Rothrock, students 
Bemardi, Bottini and Nita Putnam, and alumni Dr. Stanley Parker 
and Jim Echeveria. 

In 1962-63, a Sentinel headline read,"Dump dinks . . sub¬ 
stating that "DINKS ARE DYING"; biology instructor James Wilson 
invented an injection technique and thus earned a chance to work 
with a Nobel Prize winner in 
genetics research; Bennett Cerf 
opened "Hartnell Presents," 
commenting about Henry Miller 











Allen Caldeira Ben Anguiano 

1970-81 trustee first minority trustee 

and D. H. Lawrence, "I didn’t think it was possible, but they make 
sex seem dull”; Student Body President Art Renney presided over 
the Northern California student government conference at Hartnell, 
the second time Hartnell acted as host; the Panther was tarred and 
feathered; the Library continued to "experiment" with a no fine 
policy for books "returned within a reasonable . . . time"; Kent 
Summers and Dan Morales led the cross country team to a champi¬ 
onship; Renney lost his shirt and a live chicken to MPC's president 
when the 6 and 3 footballers lost (but still went to the Lettuce Bowl). 

So went most of the remainder of the '60s, for this decade was a 
continuation of student-dominated campus life. Yes, there were 
clashes between anti-Vietnam protestors and Vietnam veterans at 
the end of the decade, but the major Hartnell news story was the 
hiring and firing of President Dr. William Harwood. 

Dr. Ching’s retirement became official when Dr. Harwood arrived 
in September '66. Within two months, Harwood had gained trustee 
authorization for a long-range planning study for Hartnell. Retired 
Orange Coast College president Dr. Basil Peterson was selected to 
conduct the study, which came to be known as the Peterson Report. 

When the Peterson report was presented to trustees, faculty cri- 
cized it Leading the faculty rebellion were astronomy instructor 
Clarence E. Dickinson, a retired US Navy rear admiral with combat 
awards, and history instructors Robert Johnston and Dr. Howard 
Braverman. Johnston was president of the faculty association. 

On June 7, '67, Johnston presented a faculty association report 
which called the report constructive but pointed out many flaws. A 
main objection expressed in the report was that many points were in 
"headon collision" with long-standing Hartnell educational philoso¬ 
phy. From that point on, the conflict escalated. 

In September '67, the Salinas Californian reported,".. .the Aca¬ 
demic Senate charged the administration with making 'ill-consid¬ 
ered' educational changes without faculty consultation." While 
Board President Dale Hirt suggested having Harwood appoint a 
committee to handle faculty requests quietly. Senate president Dr. 
Vahe Aslanian said that the Senate's proposal was for the Senate to 
appoint faculty members to such a committee. 

That revealed an underlying conflict of presidential authority vs. 
faculty representation. This conflict was the catalyst for a series of 
events in the next 15 months. 

On Dec. 3, '68, Braverman announced that 71 percent of the faculty 
had voted to ask for Harwood's resignation. On Dec. 11, '68, 
Harwood resigned, effective in June '70. 

That left trustees with a prob¬ 
lem of paying a president (at 
$29,850 in ’68-69) for two years 
as a "lame duck." 

The solution was to assign 


Harwood to work with the trustees and assign all faculty relations to 
new dean of instruction Karl Bengston. Peace prevailed and trustees 
found a president who might keep the peace. 

Dr. Gibb Madsen serves 70-83 

6th president busies self 
with buildings, programs 

Dr. Gibb R. Madsen was hired to become Hartnell's sixth president 
July 1, 70. Priorities for Madsen and the Hartnell board, Madsen 
said in 1989, were increasing faculty salaries and building new 
facilities. Other priorities for Madsen were keeping an open door for 
students to try to succeed in any class for which they could qualify. 

The early 70s were as harmonious as trustees could have hoped. 
The first controversy to bring public attention was an attempt by 
Madsen and the board to eliminate animal science classes from the 
agriculture department in the spring of 75. 

The board received a harsh letter from the Academic Senate for 
failing to consult the Senate or other faculty. However, the issue was 
decided when more than 200 persons filled the student lounge for a 
special session on May 13, 75. Most were representatives of the 
agricultural community, and one-after-another spoke in favor of 
strengthening, rather than killing, the program. Trustees kept the 
program with a commitment to support improvement efforts. 

In the mid-'70s, Madsen had a part in beginning classes at Hunter- 
Liggett military reservation and Fort Ord, classes at the Correctional 
Training Facility (CTF) in Soledad, the American Indian Program, 
the Enabler Program for handicapped students, the Child Develop¬ 
ment Center, the Western Stage, the Music Conservatory and pro¬ 
grams for former employees when the Firestone plant closed. 
Hartnell began classes before passage of the Training Readjustment 
Act (TRA) which provided funds for these former employees. 

During 77-78, collective bargaining and Proposition 13 became 
concerns for administration and trustees. 

For the first time, faculty were organizing under a collective 
bargaining law to deal much like a union for all aspects of working 
conditions, fringe benefits and salaries. That placed the faculty in an 
official adversary position with district trustees and administrators. 
It could also cost the district more money. 

At the same time, Proposition 13, threatened to reduce local 
property tax income by $3.5 to $4 million a year. Madsen said, "It 
will shut us down." Prop. 13 passed in June, and the trustees froze 
hiring and salaries, discontinued paying for fringe benefits, decided 
to leave an administrative position vacant and took a number of other 
actions to limit expenses. The Prop. 13 problem, however, was 
overshadowed on campus by a new faculty-administration conflict. 

In April 78,4-year dean of instruction N. Arthur Rasmuson was 
fired. Rasmuson had been well-liked by faculty. On April 27, 
Madsen answered questions at a special closed faculty meeting. 
That was followed by a faculty vote for a satisfaction survey similar 
to the one which led to Harwood's firing. 

Before the survey was conducted, Rasmuson's assistant dean Jerry 
Kjeldgaard presented his analysis of Hartnell problems and offered 
solutions to the board. He was demoted from administration to 
classroom teaching. 

On the survey, 43 percent voted dissatisfaction to 47 percent voting 
satisfaction. This time, the board backed its president, but faculty- 
adminstration differences would cloud layoff efforts and negotia¬ 
tions for the next five years. 




Students affected little 
by early 80s' fund cuts 

Though college officials and faculty continued conflicts while 
waiting for the Proposition 13 axe to fall, very few students were 
affected in either class or extra curricular pursuits at the beginning 
of the 80s. The greatest change came in 1982-83. 

In the first few years of the 80s, faculty-management conflicts, 
parking fees, lab fees, and relatively minor problems with budget 
cuts affected some students and foreshadowed major changes in the 
Hartnell College family structure. A few highlights from those years 
illustrate that life was almost — but not quite - as usual. 

1980-81 

The Panther Sentinel began the year without funds but with an 
offer from ASHC for $1,500; for use in refurbishing the student 
lounge, AS HC accepted donation of tables formerly used in the Gov- 
eming Board Room; ASHC also visited the Correctional Training 
Facility at Soledad to meet some of the 350 constituents enrolled 
while incarcerated; after little more than one month in office, 37- 
year-old Art Martinez resigned as student body president and was 
succeeded by Debora Ledesma. 

More than 200 attended the fourth annual Women's Fair on 
"Images of Women in the 80s"; still publishing despite budget- 
approval problems, the Sentinel was informed that -- for the first 
time in 25 years of trying - it had received the second consecutive 
(Please turn to page 36) 

Under Dr. Gibb R. Madsen in the 70s and 80s, the 
aging campus underwent a major facelift. Though 
the baseball diamond is not shown at the far left in 
the 1986 aerial view on pages 38 and 39, a compari¬ 
son shows how athletic facilties have been moved. 

- photos courtesy of Lyman Fowler 


A happy moment for Lyman Fowler (left) and Dr. William 
Harwood, Hartnell's sixth president, was the groundbreaking 
ceremony for the technology building on Sept. 4, 1968. 
Fowler, as director of technical-vocational education, had 
experienced the loss of records and facilities through a fire 
on the Hartnell A&M campus on East Alisal Street. This 
building moved location as well as modernizing facilties. 


The 1968 aerial view below shows the Hartnell 
campus as it appeared in 1968. The site of the tech¬ 
nologybuilding is the large dirt patch just above the 
center of the photograph. The new building on 
campus then was the 4-year-old science building, 
Merrill Hall, adjacent to the technology building site. 



World's fastest human's 
record held at Hartnell 'til 79, 
in World until '68 

Hal Davis (right) is the most-remembered student by those 
who attended Salinas Junior College from 1939 to '41. While 
here, he gained national fame as the "World's Fastest Hu¬ 
man, " tying the legendary Jesse Owens' 100 meter dash 
record at 10.2 seconds. This photo of Davis was taken for 
Collier's, one of America's most popular magazines in the 
1930s and 40s and was published with the headline "Califor¬ 
nia Comet." Davis' World record stood until 1972 and his 
Hartnell record until 1979. For more 
about Davis and his coach, Bud Winter, see page 167 





Phil Trask (left) ran into the limelight when he tied Davis' 
100 meter time at 10.2 in 1979. Trask said, "It was kind 
of unfair. He did it on a dirt track and I had an all- 
weather track." A year later, Trask's time was matched 
by Ricky Nelson. Trask also holds Hartnell's 200 meter 
record at 21.1. 


4 




Music has been an important part of Hartnell Col- were part of the college's public image, as music pro¬ 
tege for six of its seven decades. These Madrigal grams have been throughoutthese decades. Forsto 
Singers from 1968dressed and sang beautifully and hes and photos on music programs see page 128. 


Each year for three months, some 40 Japa¬ 
nese students are "adopted" by Salinas 
families. At the left is a skit from one of the 
annual Japanese Agricultural Training Pro¬ 
gram evenings, a creature of the sea swalbw- 
ing the fisherman who caught him. Below left, 
classes present such speakers as Monterey 
County Environmental Health Director (and 
1951 Hartnell alumnus) Walter Wong. Below 
right, Fumie Gallup has been the translator 
and second mother since the program began. 
For details, seepage 182. 
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Athletics produced champs, 
leaders produced conflict 

(continued from page 33) 

All-American rating, both semesters with Cyndee Fontana (now a 
Fresno Bee reporter) as editor; Hartnell journalism students once 
again helped KSB W-TV to report election results, sending Sentinel 
editor Charles "Eddy" Rader into the fog repeatedly but never 
losing him completely; 207 of 264 voters approved ASHC's new 
constitution, produced mainly by senators Martha Pacheco, Patty 
Zwarts and Lilly Martinez, but it was not to go into effect until the 
spring ASHC election; 1962 head cheer leader Paul Rauscher re¬ 
turned to Hartnell after an 18-year absence as "Rowdy" Rauscher, 
Hartnell's version of Krazy George; and Tracy Heller was Home¬ 
coming queen. 

In football, the Panthers finished 8-1-2 and won the Division II 
state championship (the first since Hartnell had won in the first such 
game in 1967) by defeating Ml San Jacinto 30-17; the team’s bus 
wouldn't start after the championship game, so the team jogged 
from Salinas High stadium to the Hartnell gym; coach Marv Grim 
was named Coach of the Year; first-team all-conference players 
were John Felice, Ken Dozier, Jon Zogg and Frankie Barerra, end 
Kent Wiley and quarterback Tim Bernal. Team awards went to 
Wiley as MVP,Zogg as outstanding offensive lineman, Barerra and 
Mike Weingrad as captains, Ardell Scott as outstanding defensive 
back, Julian Maldonado as outstanding offensive back and Bob 
Slaughter as most inspirational. 

A good sport - Repairs come from the least likely sources 
at the Spring Faire. Below, after another dunking by courtesy 
of an athlete friend, Athletic Director Bob Kelly makes 
adjustments so that the next on-target throw will dunk him (or 
the next faculty volunteer) without fail. 



Winners scored in other fall sports. In water polo, Randy Good 
made first team all-conference and Steve Chambers and Dean 
Hanquist made the second team; in volleyball, coach Carolyne West 
called it "the best season we’ve ever had" as the team finished second 
in the state with Martha Getris, Denna Patton and Ticka Simon 
named All-State; in cross-country, Pam Burkes and Maria Trujillo 
finished first and second in the state championships and Gabe 
Clayton finished 24th for the men. 

Difficulties, including racism charges and spending funds without 
a budget, clouded the ASHC's activities for a semester, and then — 
in February — ASHC adviser Jose Madrigal placed a moratorium on 
further ASHC spending and the second president of the year re¬ 
signed, elevating Martha Pacheco to the ASHC presidency; trustees 
accepted an ASHC budget March 3; at the end of the year, Chicano 
candidates swept ASHC's once-again disputed elections . 

Juanita Banuelos was elected as spring student representative to the 
board; in basketball, Eric Reuter made men's all-conference and 
Martha Getris and Jill Haddan made the women's team; the Japanese 
Agricultural Training Program Friendship Garden west of the plane¬ 
tarium was completed and dedicated; the Spring Faire presented a 
variety of activities, including showing that "physics is fun," dunk¬ 
ing instructors and serving American Indian "cookery." 

KSBW-TV awarded $250 scholarships to Debora Ledesma, Pilar 
Ugale, Idaeliza Castro Rodriguez, Pedro Ruiz, Maricela Bracamon- 
tes and Osiel Castillo; MECh A — with president Mitchell Tabera in 
charge, presented Cinco de Mayo with two days of activities, 
including a low rider car show, dancers and speakers; the drama 
department followed "Dark of the Moon" and Antigone" with four 
one act plays and plans for a 100-performance summer. 

As an "A" student in biology, track star Kathy Raugust won $500 
in the Bank of America competition; as an athlete, she was the Most 
Valuable Woman Performer at the Ed Adams invitational track 
meet and won the state Heptathlon (read about her records on 
page 187); 

In swimming: All-American Kathy Schramm earned a third place 
and Hartnell record in the 100-yard backstroke and Kendra Turner 
was 12th with a Hartnell record in the 100-yard freestyle at the state 
meet; Tammy Juarez, Rose Doerfler, Theresa Schneider and Randy 
Good also qualified for the state meet. In rodeo, the men won a 
fourth consecutive regional championship with points by Vance 
Avery, Bob Sailors, Mike Davis, Brian Rosser, Chuck Morris and 
Jeff Switzer; for the women, Cindy McCall and Susie Leighton won 
points and Durana Bowman placed first in barrel racing and quali¬ 
fied for the nationals. 

1981-82 

Parking fees of $8 a year or $5 a semester stirred mixed reactions 
from students; the cast of "Charlie Brown" — Tricia Eckhart, 
Andreas Lagapa, Jon Watkins, Teresa Longest, Kim Gammon, Paul 
Plumlee and Brian Henson — went to Japan, presenting the play at 
Hartnell's sister college, Miyagi Agricultural College; EOPS held 
a Thanksgiving Food Drive; the American Indian Program under 
Joseph Corella expanded its enrollment to 222; Jenny Hernandez 
was Homecoming Queen; the Fine Arts Club netted about $400 in 
its fourth annual art sale. 

Because State budget cuts limited athletic team travel funds for 
playoffs, the Sentinel reported, "travel to any playoff site north of 
Sacramento or south of Bakersfield a remote possibility at best." 

In football, eleven Panthers made all-conference, on a 10-1-0 
Northern California championship team. Budget cuts denied the 
Panthers a chance at a state championship game, so the state champ 
will never be known. In the NorCal championship game, Hartnell's 


Students feel 'pinch,' 
programs pinched in '82-3 

Panthers defeated College of the Siskiyous 21-13. All conference 
selections were quarterback Danny Teresa (now coaching at North 
Salinas High), running back Anthony Toney (now with the Philadel¬ 
phia Eagles), tight end Mark Oliver, offensive linemen Jon Cook 
and Jeff McKinney, defensive linemen Craig Caster and Jeff 
Goldman, end Daro Encallado, linebacker Greg Perez and defen¬ 
sive back Mike Grim. Panthers on the second team were John 
Beavers, Joe Hicks, Bill Maker, Don Harvey, Ron Livingston, Marc 
Cox, Matt Echevaria, Lou Bemardasci, and Dave Shroyer. 

In other fall sports, Lynette Lee, Toni Gonzales, Alyson Marsland 
and Sergio Esparza and second stringers David Marquez and Ben¬ 
jamin Gutierrez (third in scoring in the conference) led the fourth 
place soccer team; Jim Scattini and Manuel Aldape led the cross 
country team to third place in the conference; all-conference choices 
Denna Patton and Ticka Simon led the volleyball team into the 
playoffs; all-conference selection Phil Busk and his honorable 
mention all-conference brother Paul, and Dean Otsuki, John Cu- 
nanan, and Dave Metge led the water polo team to a third place 
finish. 

ASHC sponsored a "Christmas Extravaganza," lost out on at¬ 
tempts to identify the person who cut telephone wires in May ’81, 
and drew criticism from the Sentinel for failing to represent the 
students; the American Indian program presented a Pow-Wow, 
complete with Miss Indian America, former Hartnell student Jerilyn 
LeBeau; published poet and handicapped student Curtis Lee W ilson- 
took on a new responsibility as the first editor of the Enabler 
Program's newsletter. 


Campus speakers included: six volunteer professional women 
at the Women on Campus series; Alta Loma College superinten¬ 
dent Dr. Samuel Ferguson for Martin Luther King Jr. holiday; 
former Sentinel staffer Doug Beeman, winner of a state award for 
investigative reporting for the Californian', and, at commencement. 
State Assemblyman (now a Senator) and alumnus Henry Mello. 

In spring semester, Juan Oliverez presented the first in a series of 
ethnic study classes, Chicano Leadership; the new College Center 
received an award from the National School Boards Association; 
despite a cut from $54,970 to $17,900, the summer theatre survived 
for a 75 performance season. 

In student elections 200 more votes were cast than in 1981, but 
problems surfaced again, one being lack of a voting booth on East 
Campus; Jeff Denecke was elected student representative to the 
board and was sworn in over charges by Chicano student body 
officers that the election should be invalidated. The elections stood. 

1982-83 

"School’s money pinch felt by students" declared the top headline 
in the first Sentinel of the year. And the money pinch from the 
aftershock of Proposition 13's reduction in college income from 
local property taxes would continue to be felt by students, faculty 
and staff throughout the year. The immediate pinch included: a$15 
parking permit, fees for many classes from $2 to $ 10 a semester and 
cancellaion of an unusual number of classes. Less immediate and 
direct were $2 in the spring to ride the South County bus and loss by 
English teachers of readers. 

Aside from money, students went through two student body 
presidents- Charlie Ayala and Janet van der Burg; they elected Lilly 
Martinez as spring student representative to the board, and they 
elected Juliene Morasca as Homecoming queen. When several 


Below, board representative 
for fall 1982Jeff Denecke con¬ 
centrates at a meeting of trus¬ 
tees. For more on student 
board reps, see page 68. 


Rodeo in the '80s continued to be a major 
sport and source of pride for Hartnell. Laura 
Rogers and Steve Smith helped in victories 
through the year. Below, they hold their 
awards as all-around champions of Hartnell's 


(please turn to page 40) 

McDowell Memorial Rodeo. Rogers won in 
goat tying and was fourth in break-away- 
calf-roping. Smith won bareback riding and 
was fourth in saddle bronc riding. 

— Kevin Flake photo 







Art and sculpture instructor Robert Butterbaugh and stu¬ 
dents pour molten metal with the new foundry inside the 
Visual Arts Facility. Butterbaugh built the college's first 
foundry in the north wing of Hartnell's long-time main building 
in 1963. 

- Eric Bosler photo 


Campus facilities increase, 
reflecting needs of 70's to 90's 

At the right is the campus as it looked in 1986. Only the 
baseball diamond and half the track are cut off at the far left. 
Physical structures (and their years of completion) are: 

1. Visual Arts Facility, 2. Racquetball Courts, 3. Perform¬ 
ing Arts Center, 4. Warehouse, 5. Technology, 6. Child De¬ 
velopment Center, 7. Gymnasium, 8. Amphitheatre, 

9. J. Frederick Ching Planetarium, 10. Old gym and music 
wing (remodeled since this photograph as physical fitness 
center), 11. Library, 12. T. R. Merrill Hall (science), 13. 
Animal Health Technology (previously a dormitory and then 
faculty office building), 14. Panther statue, 15. Classroom, 
Administration, Counseling, 16. College Center, 17. College 
Center Annex, (originally John B. Lemos Memorial Student 
Union). 

- E. A. Grensted Photo 
Above at the far right, merry makers enjoy the 1989 "Feast and 
Festival of the King," a fun and fund raising event for the arts 
at the college. Since 1983, the feast has been one of many 
Hartnell College Foundation events organized to support and 
benefit college programs. For more about the Foundation, 
see page 241. 

- Richard Green (Californian) photo 
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New president creates programs 

College deals with money problems 


(continued from page 37) 

Black basketball players suffered difficulty renting housing, the 
Black Student Union helped to form the Adoptive Parent Program. 

President Madsen announced his retirement on March 1 while in 
the midst of end-of-the-year efforts to balance the budget "These 
years have been very challenging," he said. Challenges continued 
as his proposals brought public and faculty protest His answer was, 
"We must continue to be as conservative as we can." 

As the year ended, the board closed debate on faculty reductions 
equal to 18.3 full-time faculty, deciding to cut costs by reducing 7.2 
positions in nine "low enrollment" programs. The only program 

eliminated completely by 
this action was journalism, 
including the Panther Senti¬ 
nel. Teachers who lost their 
jobs because of the cuts were 
Brantley "Buzz" Holt in his¬ 
tory, Bonnie Holt in con¬ 
sumer studies and Marilyn 
Vassallo in biological sci¬ 
ence. This would save 
$120,000 to $140,000 for 
1983-84. Nevertheless, 
board president Lloyd Low- 
rey warned, the budget prob¬ 
lems were "still with us, and 
still very real." 

The other great challenge 
for the board was searching 
for and selecting a president 
to succeed Madsen. The final 
choice made during the 
summer was Dr. James R. 
Hardt, then dean of instruc¬ 
tion at Sierra College. One 
member of the committee 
was Connie Sonico, then a 
new trustee, said, "This was quite an experience.... I am sure that 
our choice was the right choice for Hartnell." 

1983-84 

Even more than previous presidents. Dr. James Hardt early in his 
first few months in the position made his direction clear — create 
new programs and solve the money crisis. 

The first new program was expansion of an intensive writing class 
begun that summer by ESL and English instructor Ms. Rosemary 
Ybarra. Hardt moved the class into the former journalism room, 
added a second instructor and turned the class into an all-day writ¬ 
ing center for any student who needed one-to-one laboratory help 
to improve writing skills. Enrollment began growing the first 
month and continued throughout the year. 

In his first board meeting as superintendent-president, he told 
trustees that he was work-ing to increase enrollment but prevent the 
college from being penalized for adding students. 

The problem was that the State legislature had decided to pay 

community colleges a drastically 
reduced amount for any students 
they added over the 1982-83 enroll¬ 
ment, which had had dropped by 


392 when TRA funds were exhausted. Thus, for each student added 
over the4,208 enrollment cap, the college wouldlose money. With 
a full-time faculty based on 4,600 enrollment, the money situation 
had to improve or, Hardt told the board, the college could expect 
teacher lay offs and program reductions. 

He worked with local legislators to have 1981-82 used as the base 
year for any college losing 5 percent enrollment in 82-83. Hardt 
also advocated upgrading promotion to attract students, and he 
asked instructors to telephone students who missed class. 

Further involvement of instructors came in creation of a weekend 
college. Beginning in December, instructors offered Friday eve¬ 
ning and Saturday short courses in such subjects as billboard 
advertising, wine chemistry, financial planning and pruning. 

Meanwhile, the football team compiled a 10-1-0 record. Read 
about this among Coach Marv Grim’s great teams on page 165. 

Student body president Jeff Hansen and the ASHC Senate were 
on-off-on and off after three issues of financing a newspaper called 
New Guard. They felt that editor and former student board repre¬ 
sentative Jeff Denecke failed to follow his own editorial policy. 

In the spring, Hardt won board approval for his first significant 
cost reductions — reducing a dean’s position to a directorship and 
eliminating a librarian's position and six-tenths of a counselor's 
position. Faculty members affected were Fred Anderson, who 
added training and became a computer information science instruc¬ 
tor, and Greg Brown, now dean of students at Butte College. 
Faculty leaders cited a possible $2 million ending balance in oppos¬ 
ing the faculty cuts. 

Varied events included classes by two University of the Pacific 
musicians; a talk on stress management by Stanford Heart Disease 
Prevention Program director Dr. John W. Farquhar; planting a 
garden at the East Campus gate by horticulture students and 
instructor Cathy Haas; and a Chicano "Legends" art exhibit. 

During baseball season, coach Tony Teresa became seriously ill. 
His team responded by "winning one for T" - the state champion¬ 
ship. For the story on Hartnell's legendary athlete and coach and 
this emotionally charged team, see page 176. 

In brief form, here are more highlights of the 80’s: 

1984-85 

For the first time, students had to pay to take classes. A bill 
passed in January had added funding but required class fees of $50 
a semester or $5 a unit for students taking 6 or fewer units. 

ASHC President Victoria Rodriguez set a goal to try to improve 
student involvement on campus, a B usiness-Ag Computer Fair was 
held; San Francisco Chronicle humor columnist Jon Carroll spoke 
on "Humor in American Life"; the Gannett Foundation gave $ 1,500 
to the Hartnell Foundation for guest lecturers; and Todd Lueders, 
Michael Romer and Carrie Howlett were featured in the musical 
"The Fantastics." 

In sports, strong performers were Hartnell’s first All-American 
water poloist Ron Vogt, "most improved player" Dave Holet, and 
team captain Kai Christensen in water polo; Arnold Martinez and 
Mona Lopez in cross country; Tammy O'Brien, Paulette Brooks 
and Janis Diggs in Volleyball; and All-Stater Luciano "Lucky" 
Oliva, Abel Pineda and Joaquin Higuera in soccer. 

In football, players wore a "T" on the helmet in honor of Teresa, 
who failed further and died Oct. 16; father Marvin Grim was named 
football coach of the year for the second consecutive year, son Jon 
Grim ran 298 yards for a single game record and made All-State 



Dr. James R. Hardt 
New president 1983 






Governing board members during most of the 80s were (front) Betty Guess, 

Connie Sonico, Joanne (Joey) Lasnik, and (rear) John Inman, John Metzer, 

Lloyd Lowrey and York Gin. 

Gridders win, honor legendary athlete, coach Teresa 


Other All-Staters were Mark Hebert, Joe Nucci, Charlie Garcia and 
Greg Cox (also the Most Valuable Player in the conference). 

In women’s basketball, all conference picks were Noel Correjou 
and Catherine Collins and honorable mentions Suzette Correjou 
and Trish Wilkinson. 

Agriculture students — including Efren Celaya and Adel Cham¬ 
berlin - began selling their own crops at the Farmer’s Market. 

Boronda Scholarship sends 20 to Mexico 

Twenty students became the first to study culture and art in 
another country (Mexico) as Boronda Travel/Study scholars (for 
names and more information on the Boronda scholarship, see page 
156); some of Lester Boronda's paintings were exhibited in the art 
gallery. 

The third "Feast and Festival of the King” raised funds for the art, 
music, and drama departments; 10-year director of theatre and 
creator of the Western Stage Ron Danko stepped aside for new 
director Tom Humphrey (for more on drama before, during and 
after Danko, see page 135-137). 

In track, Todd Keating (now an engineer) with a college pole 
vault record of 15-8, Juan Quintero, Eric Deleissegues with the best 
javelin throw in the state at 207-4, Brian Gavin, Greg Cox (now 
with the San Francisco 49ers) and the 400 relay team led the men 
to their fourth conference title; Janis Diggs (with places in four 
events at the State meet, a Hartnell record of 19-2 3/4 in the long 
jump and a national record of 41 -8 in the triple jump), Mona Lopez 
and Staci Raine led the women to the conference championship and 
second in Northern California. 

In other spring sports, strong performers were: Kai Christensen, 
Meno Acevedo, Anthony Cagnacci, Jeff Clark, Sharon Brown, 
ming; May Gong, Lisa Piccini, Maureen Whitlock, Dora Arro, 
LeAnn Jacobs, Suzette Correjou, Abe DeMateo, Trampas Shackle 
(who played later for Stanislaus State), Earl Salinas and Mike Corl 

Kathleen Brown, Johanna Brown, and Tammy Schneider in swim 


in tennis; Craig Prunty, Gary Walker and Orlando Caraveo in base¬ 
ball; Noel Correjou and Cheryl Adams in softball. 

Ornamental horticulture instructor Cathy Haas and English 
instructor Dr. Earl Seymour were selected as teachers of the year; 
new International Student advisor Josephine Crawford reported 
foreign student enrollment at 43; instructor Dr. Jesse Cude con¬ 
ducted the Physics Olympics, in which college and high school 
students test the strength of a model balsa wood bridge (breaking 
most entries); carpentry classes completed the 24th consecutive 
house in as many years (this 2,000 square footer under instructor 
Bob Beery’s guidance went to bid for $53,900). 

Stephen Moorer, Larry Welch and Pat Horsley were praised for 
strong acting in the Taft Miller-directed production of "Elephant 
Man"; The Western Stage theatre program became a year-round 
program with some of the participants being Horsley, Miller, Jill 
Doxsee, Scott Quintard, Moray Koontz, Terry Ward, Jeff and Hal 
Peiken, Rocco Tavani, Pennie Nichols and Wendy Herrick. 

1985-86 

The STAAR program tested new students, helping counselors to 
aid them in choosing classes appropriate to their skill levels." Be 
Funnier Telling Jokes," along with professional development classes, 
was presented at the beginning of community education’s second 
year. 

With an 8-2-1 record and Jon Grim named honorable mention All- 
American, only a 42-12 loss to MPC and resultant second place 
finish in the conference could dampen football season; footballers 
named All-State were Grim, Mark Hebert and Paul Echeveria (a 
second generation Hartnell gridder); Rick Tomlinson, Colleen 
McGinn and Shannon Cook were 
selected to attend a Santa Bar¬ 
bara City 

(please turn to page 157) 
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Students go far 
from Salinas, 
even to Europe 

Hartnell in London opened new opportu¬ 
nities and new vistas for students and 
instructors in 1988. Not only could the 
students and instructors visit some of 
the greatest museums and art galleries 
of the world; they also could brush ctose 
to pre-United States history and see the 
unique beauty of the English country¬ 
side, as captured in the photo at the 
right by 1989 London instructor Gary 
Smith, regularly a Hartnell art instructor. 

Headquarters in London (below) is in 
the building in which William Makepeace 
Thackeray wrote Vanity Fair. In what 
other city could Ron Danko, speech 
instructor at Hartnell, have Lady Di 
(below right) visit his classroom? In 
1990, Hartnell also began a similar 
program in Granada, Spain. For more 
about Hartnell in London and in 
Granada, seepage 151. 























Sylvia Teodorescu, instructor in 
Spanish, was the first to teach in 
the Hartnell in Spain program. 


Honeycombed archways literally glow inside The Alhambra, 
the chief historical site in the city of Granada, location of the 
Hartnell in Spain program. As the Moors'castle for more than 
700 years during their occupation of Spain, The Alhambra is 
a renowned example of Moorish architecture and luxury from 
its outdoor gardens and pools to its rosily lighted spas. 

- Dick Andre photo 



Even within the district, students in the 
late 80s had greater opportunities to 
attend classes away from Salinas. The 
Gleason Center (left) in King City was 
the home of former Hartnell trustee 
Villeroy Gleason, who willed the home 
and estate to the Hartnell College 
Foundation. The center was opened for 
classes in 1986, and cash awards for 
faculty were created from his bequest 
the next spring. More information is on 
page 62. 









A sense of humor is a quality credited to many of the early faculty of Salinas Junior College 
and Hartnell. The 1947 Homecoming cartoon above by alumnus ('47) and later trustee Finis 
Jeffers shows that many could take or be the subject of a joke as well as give a joke. Photos 
below and on the facing page merely show a variety of faculty from the late 1920s and 30s. 





G. Darwin Peavy 
Business, PE 


Earl Sauble 
Math, Science 


Frank Powers 
PE, Football 


Gertrude Lowe 
Music 




































Faculty 

"From the Twenties to the Sixties," the opening 
page on faculty read in the 1962 La Reata, "the 
faculty has been keeping pace with a growing 
community and expanding college curriculum. If 
the spirit of a college springs from its faculty, we 
can recognize the origin of the Hartnell atmos¬ 
phere -- a combination of book and brotherhood. 
Result: Hartnell students rated highest scholasti¬ 
cally after transferring to the University of Califor¬ 
nia." 

Now, 28 years later, the ratings no longer come 
from UC, but those words still fit. Like the early 
transfers from Salinas Junior College, Hartnell 
alumni of recent years continue to give Hartnell 
faculty credit for their preparation to maintain or 
even improve their grade averages at 4-year 
schools. 

The photo at the left, also from the 1962 year¬ 
book, is of a faculty member who was both one of 
those students who benefited and one who 
benefited students. He is Joseph Bragdon, 
student and bus driver 1946-48 and art/photogra- 
phy instructor 1957-83. 


Early instructors made a difference to students 
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F. Y. Humphries, English 


Ruth Rothrock, business 


Lorell McCann, music 















513 years totaled by 14 
(+136 by 4) adds up 
to many familiar faces 

Many retired faculty retain a family feeling with each other, 
gathering at least once annually with spouses and several 
other times formally, semi-formally, and to play golf or to 
eat at Hartnell International dinners. This gathering was 
tha annual Retired Faculty Wives' event for spouses in 
May 1989. Several other retirees who had been to the 
President's retired faculty tea the day before were unable 
to make it to this gathering but are included elsewhere in 
these pages. Standing are Joseph Bragdon, 26 years; 

James "Barney" Muldoon, 28; Karl Bengston, 34; Ed 
Adams (deceased Oct. 11, ’89), 32; Robert Harrell, 25; 
Ray Puck, 28; and Dr. Alfons Uhle, 14. In front are James 
Stark, 32; Henry Cassady (deceased Sept. 9, 1989), 33; 
Lorenz "Larry" Newton, 23; Vincent Anselmo, 34; Robert 
Johnston, 21; Stuart Dufour, 22; and Roger Gammons, 25. 
On the facing page are two water colors by Leon Amyx 
when he was new at SJC. At 82 Amyx has recently been 
re-discovered for his depiction of scenes unique to this 
region of California. For more about Amyx and his 
students,see pages 146 and 163. 


William Bullis 
Engineering 1941-72 


Luella Wiens 
Librarian 1945-78 


June Handley 
PE, couseling 1941-77 


Leon Amyx 
Art 1937-72 




















Louis Eris 
Languages, Psych. 
1929-59 


Luella Hall 
Social Science 
1929-53 


Hope Baxter 
Home Economics 
1930-46 


John Murrin 
English 
1931-52 


'Character' had double meaning 


Early faculty praised for standards, caring 


Beginning in the 1920s, Salinas Junior College/Hartnell students 
did well when they transferred to four-year universities or colleges. 
Most attribute their success to the good faculty they had at SJC. 

The rating of the junior college "depended on us, the transfer 
students," Katie (Fanoe) Horsley ('30) recalls. She didn't enjoy that 
realization when she was at the University of California, Berkeley, 



Dr. Hall? - Dr. Luella Hall helped Homecoming 
Queen Carolyn "Honey" Harris (Pere) to smile at her 
1948 coronation by Student Body President George 
White. She said, "Dr. Hall opened her home... My 
formal returned from the cleaners six inches too long, 
impossible to wear. So, the formidable Dr. Hall sat on 
the floor and calmly stitiched up the hem." 


but she and her fellow transfers helped SJC's rating. For that, she 
gives thanks to the good English teachers and training from Mrs. 
Humphries and Miss Gilbert. 

“Mrs. Humphries let me read her personal books,” she recalls. 
Stories like Katie’s come from hundreds of pre-war and 1950s 
students about a wide variety of teachers. Other comments are that 
they not only had high standards, good educations and ways of 
caring about students, but, “They were all characters!” 

Who was the greatest “character” of all? Louis Eris and G. Darwin 
Peavy unquestionably were candidates. Both being 30-year faculty 
members, they probably bested Knute Hagestead, B. L. “Pete” Bor¬ 
ough and John Murrin — each a different type of character (see 
sketches of Eris and Peavy on pages 50 through 54). 

The earliest faculty were already teaching at Salinas High School 
when college classes began there a second time in 1926 after a 4-year 
interruption. Of those teachers, Miss Ruth Rothrock in business and 
Chesley (Chet) Bentley in mechanical/vocational areas were the 
first to begin teaching junior college students regularly and to stay 
with the college faculty for many years. 

Rothrock probably taught one-fourth of the office employees in 
Salinas during her 36 years from 1926 through ’62 and Bentley 
probably taught an equal percentage of auto mechanics and machine 
shop employees from 1926 through ’59. 

Nettie (Wiechring) Lehmann, 1938 graduate and later secretary to 
the college president, said, “Miss Rothrock introduced me to the 
mysteries of shorthand and encouraged me in my business courses.” 
Bentley was still living at the age of 96 when this was written. “He 
was a friend to students and congenial,” 1928 alumnus and long¬ 
time friend Maitland Armstrong said. “He took an interest in what 
students were doing.” 

Others with shorter tenure began teaching SJC students by 1928. 
They were Mrs. Humphries, Miss Gilbert, Helen Bloodgood in 
hygiene, J. R. Clarke in science, Ruth Rouse in physical education, 
Harry Shipkey in physical education, H. W. Stager in mathematics, 
Ruth Turner in languages, Helen Ward in English, and Anna Gilbert 
as dean of women. 

Of those teachers, students still living in 1989 or 90 have most vivid 
memories of Humphries. Two of her scholars described her as 
“remarkable.” “She had only to enter class and silence would pre¬ 
vail,” said Florence deGottardi (Rogers), ’32 graduate and ’34 
winner of the gold medal as the outstanding University of Califor- 





























'nnnnism 


'Greatest teacher ever!' 

Those high words of praise for Dr. B. L. "Pete" 
Borough (at the left) came from one student but 
were echoed in various ways by others. Ex¬ 
amples range from "great sport shirts" through 
"made a difficult subject interesting" and "I never 
knew anyone could get so excited about politics." 
One student told of "Pete" being bewildered when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt died. An avowed 
Democrat, "Pete" leaves no doubt about his 
feelings upon the election of John F. Kennedy. 


Praise comes from many alumni 

\ .. students are blessed indeed' 


Praise, with rare criticism, pours forth from alumni for Hartnell's 
faculty. So much praise that another 30 pages and 30 days would be 
needed to share all of it with readers of this book. 

In the remaining pages on faculty, some of that praise will be 
shared, but not at the expense of photographs of long-time dedicated 
faculty. 

One of the strongest statements of general praise comes from '41 
valedictorian and UC Davis professor emeritus RobertRudd. Writing 
in April '90 of all the instructors he had at SJC, he said,"... all had 
one common set of features. They were all well and broadly 
educated and most demanding of students. If you have faculty 
members like those now, both Hartnell and itrs students are blessed 
indeed." 

As a zoology professor at the university, Rudd has written three 
books and almost 80 articles for scientific publications and en- 
cycolpedias. He has two other distinctions pertinent to Hartnell. 

When he was an SJC student, Rudd discovered a bat which on 
which no recordsexisted. The bat was named "My tosis Ruddi" after 
Rudd. 

It was quite natural that he might discover a bat and major in natural 
sciences, for his grandfather, O. P. Silliman, was a collector of birds, 
bird books and related materials for 49 years. After he died in '43, 
his widow gave his books, valued a few years later at more than 
$100,000, to the SJC/Hartnell library. They are locked in the 
archives but may be seen by request. 



Gertrude Lowe, music Wilbert Robinson, science 



Scientist and donor- Robert L. Rudd, above left, was influ¬ 
enced by his grandfather, O. P. Silliman, above right. So was 
SJC. At the time SJC was reopened in '26, Silliman was in the 
second of eight years on the Salinas High/SJC board of 
trustees. Among valuable books given to the SJC library by 
his family are ones containing 150 original Audubon prints two 
by three feet in size. In July '68, two of the volumes by 
Audubon were stolen. Aside from Rudd, Silliman's other de¬ 
scendants who have attended SJC/Hartnell, are Ruth Silliman 
McMillen, JohnL. Silliman, Karen Silliman and Gayle McMillen. 


Henry Cassady, languages W. J. McCallum, chemistry 












New library and Eris bench - This was the view of Luella Wiens' new library 
from the main building in 1959. The bench at the left of the photo was dedicated 
to 30-year French, Spanish and psychology instructor Louis Eris. He conversed 
£0 with students regularly in the vicinity from which this photo was taken. 


Knute Hagestead 
social sciences 

Claude Addison 
business 


Ruth Rouse Wing 
physical education 


Chet Bentley 
Oldest at 95 in 1990 

Legro Pressley 
agriculture 


Frieda Hutchison 
physical education 
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Name it! He could do it! 



'Bounding Basque' loved 

He loved his students and they loved him back. 

He loved sports and holds the record for watching the most SJC/ 
Hartnell football practices. 

But he loved learning and transmitted that love to his students, for 
education was his way out of a life working in a French laundry. 

When Louis Eris died in 1959, students paid a tribute to him with 
a page in the yearbook, saying, "With the death of Louis Eris last 
February, Hartnell College students and alumni lost a true friend, 
and Hartnell athletic teams lost their staunchest rooter." 

He came to SJC in '29, the first year that the district hired teachers 
specifically to teach college classes. 

A French, Spanish and psychology instructor, Eris spent countless 
hours counseling students on his own time. "He gave me confi¬ 
dence," one said. "He helped me recover from my nervous break¬ 
down," another said. 

Dozens of others report ways that "Louis" helped them, bending 
the rules, influencing them on choice of a career or sharing some 
practical philosophy. 


Shortest man on campus 
may have been biggest 

"Yes, indeedy! Peavy!" 

That was the answer at the other end of the line if you telephoned 
coach, bookstore manager, varsity baseball catcher, reserve police¬ 
man for dances, business instructor, article writer G. Darwin Peavy 
during his time at Hartnell from 1937 through '67. 

Students remember Peavy as a businesslike instructor with good 
advice. They also have favorite stories about him. 

One from the ’30s says she remembers him roller skating to school 
with coat tails flying in the wind. He discontinued that practice, 
some faculty say, because the administration advised him that roller 
skating to school was not dignified for a faculty member. That's 
when he began riding his Harley-Davidson into the parking lot. 

He is also remembered as a taskmaster of a coach. His very first 
tennis team in *38 won the conference championship, as did a 
number of other teams. Not to be outdone in the Junior Rose Bowl 
year, he coached another championship team. Despite his doubts 
that they could do it, the members of his last team in '67 won another 
one for him. 

More than that, he is remembered for his tumbling teams, "Near 
Professional," according to a '43 college newspaper headline. Along 
with gymnastics, he had learned the martial arts and once, when 
working as a policeman at a dance threw a crasher twice his size to 
the floor. 

When he coached baseball at the end of WW II without enough 
players, he became the catcher. You name it! He could do it! 

Peavy tumblers in action - For 31 years, the type 
of performance at the left was presented by G. Dar¬ 
win Peavy and his tumblers. From the bottom up, 
these '48 tumblers are John Cavanah, Evelyn Dutra 
(to come), John's twin Jim Cavanah and Peavy. 

learning, sports, students 

Today, he would be regarded as a role model. Bom into poverty in 
a Basque province of France, half Spanish and half French, Louis (as 
many students affectionately referred to h im) worked 12 to 15 hours 
a day in a laundry in Oakland and then worked his way through 
grammar school in one year, high school in three and five years of 
UC Berkeley in four years. 

He "never missed any meals," he used to say. "I just postponed 
them indefinitely." 

That was typical of his humor. Many students from all of his 30 
years reported his "wonderful sense of humor." 

He shared that humor not only in his classes, but he also "enter¬ 
tained" students between classes at a regular conversation spot, 
which was just outside the back door of the old main building for 
more than half of his 30 years. In '35 and '36, the student newspaper 
reported on his story-telling several times as "Antics of the Bound¬ 
ing Basque." 

After his death, faculty and friends erected the bench to the south 
of the library entrance in his honor. 





























A geologist and an excavation - 

Relaxed at the left in the Temple of the Warriors 
at Chichen Itza, Mexico, are retired geology 
instructor Ray Puck and wife Grace. Pucks were 
leaders for the first Boronda scholars on a cul¬ 
tural exploration of Mexico. While teaching at 
Hartnell, Puck teamed with Howard Feder to pro¬ 
pose the idea of"Hartnell Presents" to President 
Dr. Fredrick Ching. A result was many renowned 
speakers, beginning with James Leakey. Puck 
also initiated the San Andreas Fault tour now 
used by many geology instructors from other 
colleges. Below, Near the end of his 25 years as 
drama instructor, Hal Ulrici shares his vision of 
the new performing arts theatre in 1973 with 
three students who will be around to act on the 
new stage. 
























Teachers share science , math and culture - 

Chemistry teacher Dr. Jerome Holmes, left, 
examines a laboratory problem with students. 
Below, left to right in the top row, are James 
Wilson, biology; Clifford Swanson, mathemat¬ 
ics; Helga Buss, physical education and coun¬ 
seling; and Emil Ramos, Spanish and philoso¬ 
phy. Below them are Roger Gammons, mathe¬ 
matics; Vincent Anselmo, physics; Mildred 
Novotny, home economics; and Robert Butter- 
baugh, art. 









Young lecturer - 

At the left, David 
Raye at the end of 
the '60s, was one 
of the new, young 
faculty at the time. 


Alumni return 
as teachers; 
Carlisle was first 

The distinction of being the first alum¬ 
nus to return to Hartnell College as a 
faculty member belongs to Richard 
Carlisle, in the small photo at the left 
He was 1939 valedictorian, active stu¬ 
dent and student book store manager.. 

Carlisle returned nine years after gradu¬ 
ation with a degree in mathematics and 
physics but taught other subjects, he 
remained three years, and then took a 
position at the China Lake Naval Weap¬ 
ons Station. 

His first wife, now deceased, was 1941 
valedictorian, Estrella Lauber. 

Other alumni to return as full-time 
faculty have been Dick Voris, Joseph 
Bragdon, Dorothy McAdams (Mid- 
daugh), Tony Teresa, Dick Andre, Alex 
Golomeic and Colly Tettlebach. Infor¬ 
mation about each is included elsewhere 
in this book. 


Teaching their trades - Engineering is the topic 
for Ralph Pisor, left, and photo-journalism is the 
topic for Paul Johnson, above. 










Specialist in critical thinking - Newly refreshed 
from a sabbatical in England when the photo¬ 
graph at the right was taken, Dr. Phyllis Burke 
has become the English department specialist in 

teaching critical thinking. 


English 

and other disciplines - 

Directly to the right are 
English instructors Ran¬ 
dall Decker, Duane Sand- 
gren and Eleanor Perry. 
In the next row are home 
economics instructor 
Gladys Schmidt, English 
instructor Janet Stearn 
Abbott and journalism 
instructor and publicist 
David Stidolph. Abbott 
has authored a book, 
entitled 7he Whole Thing, 
for a unique system of 
teaching pre-university 
level English. Stidolph put 
Hartnell on the national 
map with imaginativepub¬ 
licity techniques from 
1954-56. In the bottom 
row are marine biology 
instructor Howard Feder, 
mathematics instructor 
John "Skip" Schwellen- 
bach and chemistry in¬ 
structor Craig Townsend. 
Feder became known for 
ambitious field trips while 
at Hartnell and now 
teaches at the University 
of Alaska in Fairbanks. 
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Two 'Golden Days'groups- Enrollment after World War II swelled 
with returning veterans, but a large percentage of the student body 
and faculty could still fit comfortably into a single front-lawn picture with 
the panther statue. The photo above was taken in Anri! 1 QdR when the 














college was still Salinas Junior College, and the slightly damaged one 
below was taken in January 1949. As of Aug. 3, 1990, the contributor 
of the photographs remains anonymous but appreciated. The photos 
merely turned up in Dick Andre's mail box on Aug. 2, 1990. 














English and social science favorites - Among 
'60s, '70s and '80s English and social science 
instructors mentioned by alumni as favorites, the 
ones on this page are complimented most often. In 
their favorite sketches above are, left, English IA 
j and World literature specialist Al Schoepf, '66-88, 
and Steinbeck and Shakespeare specialist Dr. Earl 
Seymour, '66-90. Below, in a 1974 caricature by 
student Diane Johnson, is Lorenz "Larry" Newton, 


evening dean for more than a decade and straw- 
vote taker at election time. To Newton's right are 
history instructor Dr. Howard Braverman, psychol¬ 
ogy instructor Dr. Mitchell Bedford, and sociology 
instructor James "Barney" Muldoon. All of these 
social science instructors have been credited by 
students with helping them to learn to think ana¬ 
lytically. Bedford in the late '80s was practicing race 
horse psychology in Kentucky. 



















Are there any CHARACTERS 
on the faculty any more? 

Students of the '30s and '40s often comment that most of their 
instructors "were characters!" 

Inevitably, the question follows: "Are there any characters on 
the faculty now?" 

Witness social science instructor Paul Aschenbrenner at the 
right, decked out for the processional into the '89 commence¬ 
ment. Aschenbrenner is a champion at packing his classes. 
Then, there's the "Dirty Dozen," faculty and administrators 
whose two years of practical jokes threatened so much harm 
that they "cooled it" after 11 did all possible to interfere with the 
wedding of Dan and Joan Bequette (looking fearful below 
right) in '75. Members were Bob Spier, Lee Smith, Ken 
Holback, Art Rasmuson, Bruce McClane, Jose Madrigal, 
Richard Stafford, Barney Muldoon, Vic Krimsley, Richard 
Ajeska, Larry Latimer, Jim Collier, Jerry Kjeldgaard and (of 
course) Aschenbrenner and Bequette. 

Like the old-time faculty, they were well grounded academi¬ 
cally and did their jobs well while having fun. An example is 
Richard Ajeska, right. In '88, he added coordination of the new 
honors program to his role as ecology and marine biology 
instructor. 




Quality long-termers - 

The faculty above and below provided quality instruc¬ 
tion for their students for much of the '50s, all of the '60s 
and most of the '70s. Above are, left, music instructor 
and counselor Robert Lee and mathematics instructor 
and history instructor Robert Johnston. Below are busi¬ 
ness instructors James Stark and Robert Harrell. 









Special person from special group - 

Before she became a Nun and then a Hartnell nursing 
instructor, Sister Chris Eaton (right) was a singer. In her 22 
years at Hartnell, she has evoked laughter with her humor 
and tears with her songs. As a teacher, she is one of a 
group of happy and dedicated teachers. Among those 
long-timers who have retired from nursing instruction since 
Sister Chris arrived are Eva Gumke ('85), Dorothy Heineke 
(78) and former nursing director Barbara Palmerton (84). 


Nursing asks much, 
gives back equally 

[Editors note: Much teaching by Sister Chris Eaton and her 
colleagues is by anecdotes. 

Closing classwork for nurses-to-be, Sister Chris uses the 
same form to tell of a previous nursing student. The names have 
been changed, but the story is true. It is a story which represents 
the ultimate in high hopes and tragedy.] 

Several years ago in Japan, a young woman, Yuri, whose father 
had been a minor official in the Communist Party at an earlier time 
was working as a maid in a large downtown hotel in Tokyo. She was 
a very pleasant young lady and serious about her work. A retired 
businessman from Pacific Grove made her acquaintance as she was 
cleaning his room. They began talking, and it became evident that, 
her heart's desire was to become a nurse. However, her father's 
earlier political connection made it impossible for Yuri to make it 
very far in any direction but the one she was in. 

"You could come to America" said Mr. Williams, her new gentle¬ 
man friend. "There are many opportunities there and you could go 
to the school to be a nurse." This did not seem possible to Yuri and 
she explained in a very shy manner the reasons for her status - or lack 
thereof. He encouraged her to think about it. 

The following year Mr. Williams returned and again encouraged 
Yuri to consider the possibilities if she came to America. They 
began to correspond. When he returned the third year, he had a 
proposal for her to consider: He was an old man, but would enjoy her 
companionship. If she would marry him, she would have instant 
citizenship status and he would ask nothing of her, except the 

opportunity to send her to school. She was in her 20’s_he was 

in his 60's. She explained to him that this would not be honest She 
barely knew him, much less loved him. "Think about it," he said. 
They continued to correspond. 

She did marry him and moved to Pacific Grove. She completed the 
Licensed Vocational Nursing program at Hartnell and made a won¬ 
derful new friend, Joyce Brown, a slightly older woman who 
became a strong support for Yuri in her new adopted country. They 
shopped, worked and thought about maybe going back to school to 

become Registered Nurses. Maybe 
someday. 

Six years later, they were both 
accepted into the program at Hart¬ 




nell, Yuri was depending heavily on Joyce to augment her English 
skills and by golly, they were going to do this thing together. But one 
November morning, Joyce didn't come to school. She was discov¬ 
ered by her two grown daughters - comatose on the floor of her 
home, having suffered a stroke. She died the following day. 

Yuri was devastated. 

"Never mind," said Mr. Williams. "This thing is terrible, but I'll 
help you with your lessons and you’ll get through anyhow." 

For hours each day, the two of them would pore over her notes until 
she understood what she needed to know. When she graduated, 
many felt as if HE should get some recognition as well, for both had 
worked equally hard. He was her friend in the true sense of the word 
... he wanted the best for her. 

Mr. Williams was 83 when he fell and broke his hip. During 
surgery he lost the circulation in the other leg and a graft was quickly 
done. He became very weak. Yuri came to the hospital, but left early 
because of a headache. A very bad headache. 

She called 911 before she blacked out at home, but was mostly 
unresponsive by the time the ambulance arrived at the hospital. 
Yuri was 49 years old. 

When Mr. Williams was told what had happened, he only had one 
request. "Leave me alone for a day or two, and I'll just go along with 
Yuri." 

[Referring to Yuri, Sister Chris says, "I feel badly because I 
never told her she was a hero to me, how much I admired her 
tenacity and pluck. I took for granted that there were many 
more grains of sand in Yuri f s hourglass. So please listen 
(students).... I do admire you. You are honest and hardworking 
and many of you have been heroes to each other along the way. 
You are loved/ 1 ] 

The good news is that Yuri was not the last to walk the yellow line. 
Now you have come and will make us proud all over again. You are 
part of an elite corps ... the ones who care - the ones who make 
positive changes in the lives of others. Welcome to the club. 

Postscript 

Mr. Williams suffered a heart attack shortly after Yuri's death. She 
was truly his caregiver in the finest sense of the term and he would 
have been lost without her. Mr. and Mrs. Williams were reunited on 
the 12th day following her death. 









Academic Senate 
presidents 


1967- 68.Vahe Aslanian, music 

1968- 69.Dr. Howard Braverman, history 

1970- 71.Ray Puck, geology 

1971- 72.James "Barney" Muldoon, sociology 

1972- 73.William Mounkes, philosophy 

1973- 74.Dan Ipson, history 

1974- 75.Richard Ajeska, biology 

1975- 76.Joe Davey, administration of justice 

1976- 77.Darold Skerrit, chemistry 

1977- 78.Bonnie Jones, consumer economics 

1979- 80.Ronald G. Bates, mathematics 

1980- 81.Donna Gomez, ESOL 

1981- 82.Robert Rieger, technology 

1982- 83.Roberto Melendez, English 

1983- 84.Joe Davey, administration of justice 

1984- 85.Mary Schapper, nursing 

Fall 1985.Carl Christensen, music 

Spring 1986-Spring ’88.Elizabeth Alpert, 

computer information systems 

Fall 1988.Kathy Mendelsohn, business 

Spring 1989-Fall ’90.Dr. William C. Fellner, 

animal health technology 


Faculty Association 
presidents 


1967- 68.Howard Braverman, social science 

1968- 69.Clarence E. Dickinson, astronomy 

1969- 70.Robert Harrell, business 

1970- 71.James "Barney" Muldoon, sociology 

1971 -72.Larry Newton, political science 

1972- 73.David Shipnuck, social science 

1973- 74.John Schwellenbach, mathematics 

1974- 75.Larry Elder, science 

1975- 76.Len Wilkins, physical education 

1976- 77.Vic Krimsley, science 

1977- 78.Brantley "Buzz" Holt, history 

1978- 79.William Mounkes, philosophy 

1979- 80.Dr. Betty Nybakken, biology 

1980- 81.William Mounkes, social science 

1981- 82.David Titus, drafting technology 

1982- 83.Fred Anderson, library science 

1983- 84.David Shipnuck, social science 

1985- 86.Jesse Cude, physics 

1986- 87.David Titus & Robert Beery, technology 

1987- 88.David Shipnuck, social science 

1988- 89.Stanley Crane, speech 

1989- 90.Robert Beery, construction technology 

*Treasurer 1974-90.Bruce McClane, accounting 



From the '50s to the '80s - Bill Mounkes (above left) began 
teaching at Hartnell in February '65and was a faculty leader for 
many of his 24 years. He was one of the younger faculty 
replacing such men as Dr. Wilbert Samsonow (above right), 
who had fought for the Russian Czar against the Communists 
in the Soviet revolution. 






















































Faculty participate 
with students -- 

Faculty participate closely with students in 
a variety of ways. Above, mathematics in¬ 
structor Chuck Beals aids the Physics 
Olympics. He is checking a bridge under¬ 
going the breakage test. Each year, phys¬ 
ics instructor Jesse Cude has high school 
and college students build bridges with 
light materials and then tests them to see 
which can sustain the most weight before 
breaking. Right, art (and 2-semester 
London) instructor Gary Smith advises 
disabled Vietnam veteran Lonnie Johnson 
on his ceramics project. Below right, 
computer services director Richard Meyer 
tackles a computer problem with library 
media specialist Robert Hanrahan (left) 
and student Philip Chen. Below, Spanish 
instructor Aurora Mendez, translates 
commencement addresses to Spanish for 
the Spanish-speaking audience members. 









Autographs 


Ethnic studies instructor, brothers, attended Hartnell 


Juan Oliverez ( 61 ), one of four Oliverez brothers to attend 
Hartnell, returned as a social science instructor in 1980, advises the 
MEChA Club and organized Hartnell's ethnic studies curriculum. 

The brothers are Albert, deceased in 1986, Peter and Manuel. 
Albert received the Purple Heart in the Korean War and was 
involved in Community Action Programs, an agency for training 
and educational programs. 

Peter has been a correctional officer at Soledad, a sheriff s deputy, 
a director of CAP and active in other civic agencies. At Hartnell, he 
was president of the International Club. 

Manuel now works in the Office of the Deputy Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Equal Opportunity in Washington. He has 
been in Washington for two decades since first going there to work 
for the Cabinet committee on the Spanish Speaking. After the 


Korean War, he graduated from Hartnell, boxed Golden Gloves, 
graduated from San Jose State and taught in Marina. In 1965, he 
became the first CAP director in Monterey County. 

Juan was voted teacher of the year by students in 1982 and has 
taught political science, sociology, history and ethnic studies at 
Hartnell. He has also been active in the community agencies. As a 
Hartnell student, he ran track and cross country. 

After graduating from Hartnell, Juan received a bachelor's from 
San Jose State and a master's from UC Berkeley. At San Jose, he was 
elected to Student Council and was MEChA president. At Berkeley 
he was director of the Raza 
Recruitment Center and a 
research analyst for the 
associated students. 




Then and now 
alums return, 
review Das\ 


Above left is Gloria Terrill (Struve) as social 
activities commissioner in 1946. Directly 
above, she views changes in 1990. Below 
left is husband John Struve as a student in 
1943. Returning ini990, he had to look be¬ 
hind the main building to find the panther. 


Above, sister and brother Ramona Insular Tompkins ('61) and Cipriano Insular 
(62) were active at Hartnell at the turn of a decade. When they re-visited the 
campus in 1990, they showed some of the personality behind Ramona's role 
as a cheerleader and "Cipi's” as an actor 










Alumni 



have 

’connections ' 


Most students have come to Hartnell College 
because they couldn't afford to go away to college, 
they couldn't be admitted to a 4-year college or 
(especially in the last three decades) Hartnell of¬ 
fered a program the student needed. Whateverthe 
reason, most students profited from Hartnell. 


Most alumni give Hartnell much credit fortheir suc¬ 
cess or happiness in life. Though a few successful 
alumni grant Hartnell little credit, Hartnell is proud 
of them and, perhaps, actually helped a little. 


Whatever else, thousands of Hartnell alumni from 
as early as the 20s (as depicted in the 1961 year¬ 
book picture at the left) are successful and interest¬ 
ing. Many following stories and photos offer proof. 


Berkeley prof: GREAT 38-41 students 


Editor's note: In the days before foreign students, Prof. Floyd 
Wilkie was the nearest equivalent at Salinas Junior College. Be¬ 
cause he was made so welcome, he has fond memories of those 
years - memories shared by many from his years at SJC. The 
following is what he wrote in 1989. 

I consider the years I spent at the college (1938-1941) as the 
Golden Age, though there are some who will take this to task. I 
declare this feeling because the college was in the formative stage of 
further development with so many foundations being formed with 
interesting events happening. This was an era marked by the 
attendance of many students who can be termed GREAT, as they 
added so much to the development by their outstanding achieve¬ 
ments, which led to the college's emergence as a fine institution. 

My years at SJC were the most interesting, enjoyable, productive, 
and self-satisfying of any period of my life. Perhaps, too, it was an 
era in which hidden talents emerged in me, due to the opportunities 
I had at the college, and I took advantage of the environment. And 
for this I will always be indebted and eternally grateful to the 
institution that I have come to be fond of. 

After graduating from SJC, I went toUC Berkeley and graduated 
in two years with a major in journalism. I played two years of varsity 
baseball, was captain of the varsity bowling team and won the title 


of Intercollegiate singles bowling champion, winning the same title 
at Yale later on. And while at Cal I was president of my dormitory 
as well as president of the Univ. of California Bowling Association. 
Joined the national History fraternity, as well as Sigma Delta Chi, 
the national journalistic fraternity. Took part working on the 
DAILY CALIFORNIAN, the university newspaper. 

(please turn to page 102) 

Too 'dumb' for college , but 
she succeeded anyhow 

Editor’s note: One factor that brings former students of an in¬ 
stitution together is common experience. It seems a safe wager 
that many alumni will identify with the timeless experiences re¬ 
lated by one former student, Colly A. McHenry Tettelbach (*62). 

You must understand from the outset that I never intended to come 
here in the first place. I had no intention of going to college, at all. 
However, graduation from high school stimulates a certain amount 
of thinking of one's future, and in my case, I decided that my future 
(please turn to page 132) 



The 

student 

government 

connection 



Super star presidents -- 

In the first 61 years of stu¬ 
dent government at 
Salinas Junior College/ 
Hartnell, three students 
served as student body 
president for three semes¬ 
ters. Left to right, they are 
Ellis Tavernetti, Jack 
Kympton and Ted 
Spaulding. 


Pre-WW II, students revered presidents, 
considering some to be super leaders 


Democracy at Salinas Junior College/Hartnell worked amazingly 
well before World War II and better than average after that. 

Mosts students believed, during and after their terms, that their 
student body presidents seemed to be the best possible choices. 
Three — Ellis Tavernetti, Jack Kympton and Ted Spaulding were 
liked so well that they served three semesters each. 

When Soledad native Tavernetti was elected student body presi¬ 
dent in 1929, the year-old constitution was nowhere to be found, but 
Tavemetti’s committee had the second student body constitution 
ready at the next meeting. Constitution rewriting occurred fre¬ 
quently in years afterwards. 

Tavernetti graduated from Cal in 1933. He settled in King City, 
serving on the city council from 1948 to 1960, the last six years as 
mayor. He was a county supervisor from 1969 to 75. His cousin 
Milton and many other relatives also attended Hartnell. 

Coming from St. Louis while working for the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps at the age of 26, Kympton was the first “older” student to 
be selected by fellow students partly because of his maturity. The 
student newspaper urged his reelection at the end of his first 

semester in office, editorializing: 

“Under the capable leadership 
of Jack Kympton, our student 
functions all have been handled 


carefully, with no slips and a good deal of humor. ... Lots of men 
are natural executives, lots of them are natural clowns, but a man 
who can combine both... is a man who will make his own place in 
the world of achievement.” 

Kympton also provided a little 1930s excitement by courting, and 
in 1945 marrying, women’s physical education instructor Freda 
Hutchinson. 

After trying a pre-medical curriculum at Cal, Stanford and the 
University of St. Louis, Kympton served in WW II as a navigator 
aboard ship. He did graduate work at Stanford in business admini¬ 
stration. After that, he worked for the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Care Program in Oakland until 1978, serving his last 10 years as 
medical center administrator. 

When he turned the reins over to another "older” man, 26-year-old 
Ted Spaulding from North Dakota, Kympton and Spaulding were 
both praised by the college newspaper on Jan. 20,1939. Inthe“Auf 
Wiedersehen” editorial on Kympton, the newspaper listed a new 
student constitution as one of Kympton’s achievements. It con¬ 
cluded, “S.J.C. owes a lot to Jack.” 

In the same issue, a “Get Behind Ted Spaulding” editorial said, 
“You have elected a president who has a fine program ahead for us.” 

The newspaper was still happy with the program when Ted left 
three semesters later. Ted’s story is on page 72. 








Helped shape student life - These student body presidents 
in the 1930s and 40s helped to set patterns and traditions for 
the next few decades at Hartnell. In the row above, leftto right, 
are KarlBrendlin (deceased), also 1932valedictorian; Clifford 
Campbell (deceased), an attorney after college; Eugene 
Cava (deceased in 1990), a prominent developer and plan¬ 
ning commission member in Salinas in the 50s and 60s; and 
Robert Work, a record-setting sprinter at UCLA and now a 
CPA on the Monterey Peninsula. In the middle row are Tony 
Mercant, now an attorney in San Jose, and John Eastman, 
recently an alderman in Watsonville. In the bottom row are 
Bob Crosby, 1990 president of the Emeryville Chamber of 
Commerce, and George Miljanich, now a counselor at Cab- 
rillo College. 

Many students led activities 
along with SB presidents 

Ruth Aland (Johnson) from 1945-47 was one of those students in¬ 
volved in many activities, academic to athletic, namely: Alpha 
Gamma Sigma, Social Activities Committee, Newman Club, Ski 
Club and Women's Athletic Association. 

Hardly unusual in the decades before 1970, she was the type of 
student who made activities successful. 

While student body presidents are best known, they can do little 
without other officers and committee members who make activities 
work. Unfortunately, space limitations squeeze out almost all but 
student body presidents. 

AYALA—Charlie Ayala (’83), a rodeo team member who became 
student body president for fall '82, is now a water well technician in 
San Luis Obispo. 

CRAYCRAFT—Success in college led to higher and higher goals 
for student body president Rosemarie Craycraft Newell (’86). 

Once sure that she only needed an associate of arts degree, 
Craycraft-Newell is a semester away from a bachelor's at UC 
Berkeley and hopes to obtain a Ph.D. by doing research in East 
Germany in geography. She has also found that exposure to 
different ideas at Berkeley has caused her to believe that she should 
have fought to publish a newspaper at Hartnell in the face of 
pressures which caused her to abandon the attempt then. 

CROSBY - Now president of the Emeryville Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and general manager of Emeryville Cable TV, Robert Crosby 
(75) became accustomed to leading as Hartnell student body presi¬ 
dent Crosby has been with Emeryille Cable TV since 1981. 

ERIS - It was in the family for Ramona Eris Andre ('53) as student 
body secretary and brother Rene Eris (’56) as student body president 
They are the children of Louis Eris, who was in his third decade 
as a faculty member, when they became student body officers. 



Ramona graduated from San Jose State in education and has 
taught elementary grades in Visalia and Salinas, and was a reading 
specialist in Tuolumne County. She married Dick Andre, the 1953 
newspaper editor, and their son Steven and daughter Jeannine have 
both attended Hartnell. Steve, too, was in student government 
Rene graduated from San Jose State in business and has an MBA 
from Santa Clara. While he was student body president at Hartnell, 
an IBM representative recruited him, so he worked for IBM while 
attending San Jose State. Since then, he co-authored a book on a 
computer-accounting system, taught classes in business at several 
universities and has headed several computer-accounting firms. His 
daughter, Alison, graduated from Hartnell, also. 




Student presidents - 


In the top row at the right, 
presidents are Art Ren- 
ney, Brian Contreras and 
Rosemarie Craycraft. 
Below them are Ross 
Smith and Harold Watts 




Nov. 23, '63: JFK 
could have been here 

Art Renney and his 1963 commission represented the attitude of 
the times that nothing was impossible. They invited JFK to speak 
here. Instead, JFK went to Dallas. 

When they joined with Cabrillo, Gavilan and MPC to hold the 
state student government conference at Asilomar, they invited 
President John F. Kennedy to give the keynote speech. His press 
secretary’s response was that he would be unable to attend because 
of a commitment in Dallas. 

Kennedy was assassinated the opening day of the convention. 

Renney graduated from Fresno State, where he was president of 
Sigma Chi, and owns an international marketing business in Fresno. 

Hanna says spirit high in *59-60 

Student body president for 1959-60 Roy Hanna has been with the 
Salinas Police Department for 28 years and is a captain. 

He recalls the whole student body as special in his year as 
president, saying that the old gym was packed for student rallies. 
After Hartnell, he graduated magna cum laude with a master's of 
police administration from Golden Gate University. 

Recent leader sets examples 

How does an ex-convict and biker become a college student leader 
and community benefactor? 

He or she can get a second chance through a community college 
like Hartnell. It has happened more than once. 

In the case of Brian Contreras (’89), "Hartnell staff and faculty 
gave me the motivation and determination to continue my educa¬ 
tion," he said," and feel that I can succeed in any endeavor I choose." 

Before coming to Hartnell, Contreras chose a productive life over 
gang membership, though, to do it, "I sort of disappeared from the 
face of the earth and became a hermit for a year." 

As student body president in '88-89, he says, he led a commission 
which put together the largest Homecoming in the 1980s, with 16 
queen candidates, packed the college theatre with Teatro Campes- 
ino's "Culture Clash" and reintroduced the Spring Fair. He and 
fellow officers strived to increase student awareness of student gov¬ 
ernment. 

At the age of 32, since his presidency and since transfering to San 
Jose State, he has been appointed to serve Monterey County's Head 
Start Program and Drug Advisory Board. He is also organizing a 

recreation-education program to 
steer 10-to 17-year-olds away from 
gang activity. 



Student Body Presidents 


1928- 29.John McIntyre 

1929- 30.Ellis Tavemetti 

1930- 31.John Segretti (Fall)/Ellis Tavemetti (Spring) 

1931- 32.Karl Brendin 

1932- 33 .Stanley Crook 

1933- 34.AlRist 

1934- 35 .Wes McClure 

1935- 36.John Harris 

1936- 37.Clifford Campbell 

1937- 38 .Jack Kympton 

1938- 39.Jack Kympton (Fall) / Ted Spaulding (Spring) 

1939- 40.Ted Spaulding 

1940- 41.Eugene Cava 

1941- 42.Grant McAdams/Phil Wilson 

1942- 43.Ross Smith/Harold Watts 

1943- 44 Lloyd Wesley 

1944- 45.Dexter Whitcomb 

1945- 46.Robert Work 

1946- 47.Tony Mercant 

1947- 48.John Eastman 

1948- 49.George White 

1949- 50.George Miljanich 

1950- 51.Bob Burton (Fall)/Ken Yoder (Spring) 

1951- 52.George Jackson 

1952- 53.Ken Van Cleave 

1953- 54 .Richard Eppley 

1954- 55 .Jack Jayet 

1955- 56.Rene Eris 

1956- 57.Gus Anderson 

1957- 58.Alex Zermeno 

1958- 59.Bill Throgmorton 

1959- 60.Bob Braun 






































Students gained board rep 
in 77, giving direct voice 

SINGH ~ Hartnell A & M had its own student body president for 
a number of years, and Harry Singh (’56) was the first. 

He also had time to be involved in several clubs and the yearbook 
staff. Both of his daughters graduated from Hartnell. 

SMITH — Ross Smith (’43) served half of '42 and 43 because 
Uncle Sam wanted him to pilot a B-24 Liberator bomber in the Dutch 
East Indies. His successor, Harold Watts, was also a pilot. 

An outstanding golfer, he caddied on the Monterey Peninsula and 
played at S JC and later at San Jose State. A Pacific Grove resident 
when he attended S JC, he found learning about the life of a cowboy 
from "Lefty" Pedrazzi fascinating. 

VAN CLEAVE - Kenneth Van Cleave (’53), a member of the 
Junior Rose Bowl football team, runs his own construction company 
in Santa Rosa with the aid of his son Eric. 

At Hartnell, he served two years on student commission and one 
year as sports editor of the newspaper. He graduated from San Jose 
State with a degree in business administration. 

VANDERBURG - Janet VanderBurg-Thompson (’83) is a recent 
mother and an eligibility worker for the Monterey County Depart¬ 
ment of Social Services. 

-- SJC, Hartnell College 


1960- 61.Roy Hanna 

1961- 62.John Bemardi 

1962- 63.Art Renney 

1963- 64.Jack Horwitz 

1964- 65.Jim Silveria 

1965- 66.Bill Molmen 

1966- 67.Ken Renney 

1967- 68.Tom Dowd 

1968- 69.Tom Rowland 

1969- 70.Mike Stark 

1970- 71.Jack Tumier 

1971- 72.James Phipps 

1972- 73.Stan Rowland 

1973- 74.Jerry Hunsucker 

1974- 75.Bob Crosby 

1975- 76.Tom Williams 

1976- 77.Allan Scettrini (Fall)/Debra Baucom (Spring) 

1977- 78.Jamie Rowland 

1978- 79.Maria Barrs 

1979- 80.Jeannie Nelson 

1980- 81.Art Martinez, Debra Ledesma (Fall) 

.Martha Pacheco (Spring) 

1981- 82 .Lilly Martinez 

1982- 83.Charlie Ayala(Fall)/Janet VanderBurg (Spring) 

1983- 84.Jeff Hansen 

1984- 85.Victoria Rodriguez 

1985- 86.Rosemarie Craycraft 

1986- 87.Joey Feldeison (Fall)/ChristieBeccacio(Spring) 

1987- 88.Steven Bradley 

1988- 89.Brian Contreras 

1989- 90.Karen Lesney 

1990- 91.Pete Sanchez 


She graduated from Fresno State in 1985 in psychology and 
therapeutic recreation. Her brother Erik and her mother Tina 
attended Hartnell also. Erik, a runner at Hartnell, graduated from 
Cal Poly and is now an engineer in Fremont. 

WALKER - Estelle Walker White (’30) applied her secretarial 
training in Salinas, becoming a legal secretary for Rosendale and 
Thomas in 1933. 

WORK - Bob Work (’45) set the 100 yard dash record at UCLA 
and then was on the US track team for the Olympics in Oslo. He 
graduated from UCLA in 1952. He worked as a certified public 
accountant in Los Angeles and San Francisco and then in the lumber 
" business before returning to the Monterey Peninsula, where he is 
now a semi-retired CPA. 



Becky Williams Kenneth Van Cleave 


Williams served longest as student representative 

Rebecca "Becky" Williams (’90) left her two and a half years as 
student representative to the governing board with satisfaction and 
with plans to return as a voting member. 

"I established credibility for the position," she said. Citing her 
activism and outspokenness as reasons. To influence the board to 
vote for the mid-August start begun in 1990, she brought a group of 
students to a board meeting. 

Her main student activity was to organize and run the dunking 
booth for the Enabler Club at the Spring Fair for two years. She was 
already attending UC Santa Cruz in 1989-90 and plans to teach 
mathematics at a community college. Her older brother Robert 
attended a few decades ago, and cousin Robert attended in 1989-90. 

Student representatives 

to the Board of Trustees 


1977-79.Art Martinez 

1979-81.Jim Canaday 

1981- 82 .Daniel Bautista 

1982- 83.Jeff Denecke/Lily Martinez 

1983- 84.Michael Rose 

1984- 85.Ken Malech 

1985- 86.George Stavropoulos 

1986- 87.Elisabeth Billingsley 

1987- 88. 


Alejandro Sierra (Fall)/ 
Becky Williams (Spring) 

1988-90. 

.Becky Williams 






















































Publicity and fun - The majorettes affected the whole 
college. At the left, '40 head majorette Kay Hamm poses for 
Associated Press with football players Carl Olsen and Willard 
Branson. Above, students filled at least five cars of a train for 
Reno when the majorettes performed for a football game 
there. That's newspaper editor Dick Barkle with the scarf. 


Once, 50 majorettes graced the field 


SJC had largest corps in nation 


They were photographed by LIFE magazine, for they were a 
national phenomenon. 

No one had ever had 32 majorettes in front of a band before. In 
1941, Salinas Junior College was the first to have a large majorette 
corps, and it was all put together in a few months. At the peak, the 
number of majorettes numbered 50, almost equal in number to the 
60-piece band they led. 

Business instructor Marsdon Sherman had won a state competition 
as a drum major after being a drum major at Stanford and the 
University of the Pacific. With the labor of his wife Edithgene, he 
carried out a dream in his second year at SJC. 

In the spring of ’40, he announced his plan and asked students to 
tryout as majorettes. By April5,’40,hehad20. By the time football 
season opened in the fall, he and head majorette Kathryn "Kay" 
Hamm had 32 majorettes. 

Edithgene Sherman made uniforms for all of them - white pleated 
skirts, shimmery gold military blouses, maroon and gold hats and 
white tasseled boots. Mrs. Sherman also made capes and hoods for 
warmth while the majorettes were off the field. 

Not all majorette names are in available records, but Hamm and 
Dorothy Nagle (Sturla) were the head majorettes. Others in the 
corps were Harriet Marshall, Margy Love, Y vonne S ullivan, Georgina 
Ottmar, Mary Shively, Evelyn Belici, Ramell Chester, Ruby Stam 

per, Margaret Hartigan, Ber- 
nardine Meadows, Jean Fos¬ 
ter, Marjorie Lewis and Nancy 
Pyle. 




Creator and twirler - 

Marsdon Sherman, 
above, organized and 
trained the majorettes. 
After SJC, he taught 
accounting at Chico 
State. Yvonne Sullivan, 
right, could twirl batons 
with both hands at once. 
So could Dorothy Nagle. 
Both were from Gilroy, 
and they performed as a 
team with four batons, 

























The 

courage 

connection 

Spaulding's story 
represents sacrifices 
of many alum/vets 

Courage! 

Merely attempting college requires some, but very little, com¬ 
pared with the level reached by many SJC/Hartnell alumni. 

Attempting frightening feats, enduring insufferable conditions, 
surviving disabling injuries, tolerating painful illness -- all have 
tested Hartnell alumni. 

Best known for his courage is Everett Alvarez Jr., a North 
Vietnamese prisoner of war for 8 1/2 years. But many others have 
met and passed the test of courage. One whose name meant much 
to Salinas Junior College students while he was here in 1938-40, is 
Ted Spaulding. His story is representative of the courage and sac¬ 
rifice of all of the combat veterans who have attended SJC/Hartnell. 

A survivor of the Bataan Death March and a Japanese POW for 3 
1/2 years, Spaulding narrated an autobiography, Itchy Feet , to be 
typed and edited by his wife, Ardes. A copy of that autobiography 
was donated to the Hartnell Library in September 1990. 

Spaulding’s story makes it clear that his WWII experience was not 
the first time that he had to call upon his courage. His childhood in 
North Dakota was an exercise in courage, especially during the 
Depression years. At the age of 19 in the spring of 1934, Spaulding 
was in San Francisco, as a strikebreaker. He was shot at frequently. 

The next year, along with a man called "The Russian," he was 
responsible for setting dynamite in The Trixie Gold Mine in Dutch 
Flat, Calif. "I followed ’The Russian’ in (to the mine) on more than 
one occasion," Spaulding narrated, "finding live capped dynamite in 
the holes ...." 

In a safer period after gold mining and truck driving, Spaulding 
became a weekend groundskeeper at Seals Stadium in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Two of the players he knew there were Joe and Dom 
DiMaggio. In that period, he also joined the National Guard, an act 
which gave him valuable seniority once WW II began. 

It was at the boarding house in San Francisco that he met SJC 
engineering instructor Herb Langdon when Langdon was taking a 
summer class at Heald's College. Langdon invited Spaulding to 
travel to Salinas with him, introduced him to SJC President Richard 
Werner, and Werner offered him a groundskeeper job. This permit¬ 
ted Spaulding to afford college. 

Langdon was to become an important teacher and friend in 

Spaulding’s two years in Salinas, 
and Werner's ". . . was the most 
important association I had." 
Spaulding said in 1989, "Werner 


was a remarkable individual. I learned a great deal about the finer 
things in life from him." 

Before the end of his first semester, Spaulding was elected student 
body president, a position he held for three semesters. He sublet a 
house from the college and was head linesman at all home football 
games. He especially remembers the state student body officers’ 
convention with a "fine masquerade art ball with all the ’trimmings,' 
two spring proms and two winter balls at Rio del Mar and Del Monte 
Hotels (one with Freddie Martin's Band). 

Then, after one semester at UC Berkeley, the Salinas National 
Guard was mobilized in February 1941, 10 months before the 
Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor. "It was beginning to look like 
someone knew something we didn't, that perhaps we would be 
involved in a war before much time passed." 

Spaulding's narration showed that the military was short on equip¬ 
ment, uniforms, training, rations and just about anything needed to 
operate successfully. Shortly before his unit was shipped overseas, 
it was assigned new men who had never had a day of tank training. 

"When we reported to our ship," he narrated, (wehad) "mostly un¬ 
trained soldiers with a full requirement of new tanks, weapons, new 
uniforms (wool - for the tropics?) and everything a battalion could 
need. Or so we assumed." By this time, Spaulding was a second 
lieutenant. 

One officer he became acquainted with was a Col. Sage, com¬ 
mander of a National Guard Regiment from New Mexico. "Col. 
Sage discovered that he could send messages between headquarters 
and the field without the Japanese de-coding them by putting a 
Navajo Indian at the radio at each end," Spaulding narrated. "They 
would transmit the messages in Navajo... one of the few languages 
the Japanese did not know." 

As rewarding as such acquaintances were, preparation for war was 
distressing. Spaulding noted,"... we had no ammunition or gasoline 
. . . tanks had airplane engines but the only place we could get 
airplane fuel... was from the Air Force who wouldn't let us have it 
... (on requesting maps) I was told that these were precious, 'top- 
secret' and no one was allowed to remove them ... in a small book 
store ... I found identical... maps_" 

On Pearl Harbor Day, he narrated,"... near Clark Field ... our 
artillery were shooting at approaching enemy aircraft. Some of the 
shells were not exploding because the fuses weren't cut or set.... 
their fuse cutter was in Manila for repairs the day the war started." 

There was little fighting except for a repulsion of Japanese forces 
North of Lay aeon Jan. 5,1942. "The Japanese forces were so badly 
mauled," Spaulding narrated, "... that they did not regain their 
momentum until we had reached the security of Bataan." 

During the move into Bataan, 1920 SJC student and then Capt. 
Eddie Johnson saved Spaulding's life in a mortar and air attack by 
yelling, "Duck, they're diving at you.!" 

Spaulding dove for cover"... behind a dike in a rice paddy when 
a bomb hit... on the other side of the dike. If I had been less than 
three feet away it would have hit me for sure." 

Early in March, the Americans were required to put up a "tough 
resistance," though weakened by near starvation, malaria and lack of 
medicine. "We were expendable," Spaulding commented bitterly. 
Getting almost no supplies nor reinforcement,"... we were being 
used to deplete as much of the Japanese strength as possible." 

Spaulding's was"... an army that had no place to retreat to, almost 
nothing to eat and very little to fight with but sheer guts." 

He reported that"... over half of us had malaria and other diseases, 
(Please turn to page 83) 




Senator Ted Spaulding Russ Bohlke 


Bohlke has positive outlook 
despite crippling grid injury 

You spend most of your time with athletics, and you are good. 
Suddenly, in a practice, you tackle a UC Berkeley teammate and 
you can't get up. Your neck is broken. You've lost the use of your 
legs forever and doctors doubt if you will ever be able to use your 
arms or hands again. 

What is your reaction? 

"Gradually, I went into oblivion," 1947 SJC athletic star Russ 
Bohlke wrote to San Francisco Examiner columnist Joan Ryan after 
Ryan had written a column on a player paralyzed in '89. 

Today, though, Bohlke leads ”... as normal a life as possilbe," his 
personal data sheet says, "for herein lies my salvation." And he still 
loves football. 

More through will than medical help or natural recovery, he 
regained used of his hands and arms and became able to drive a car 
with special controls. By '53, he had become an honored student 
leader at UC Berkeley and graduated in social welfare. In '55, he 
graduated from the American Institute of Foreign Trade. 

He has retired from a career in marketing and customer relations 
with Crown-Zellerbach and goes to as many Cal football games as 
possible. He is also an advocate for the handicapped and a leader 
in several organizations for the handicapped. 

He was 22 when he was injured. In the first months after his injury, 
SJC friends followed every step of his progress, even greeting him 
at the Salinas train depot when he travelled through on the way to a 
Southern California hospital." 

Former SJC teammate Doyle Burnett recalls, "I lost some of my 
interest in football and coaching" because of Bohlke's injury. Oth¬ 
ers, too, cared. But most friends soon disappeared. 

"The change in one's social being is so great it's hard to imagine 
without living through it," Bohlke wrote Ryan. "What was lost in 
friends and a social life was replaced by stares and avoidance." 

Old friends do remember Russ, though. When S JC's '47 baseball 
team reunited in October '89, Bohlke was invited as a friend. The 
one sport he didn't play was baseball. "I couldn't hit that damn ball." 

He received no help from UC despite the fact that he had been 
injured in UC's experiment. In the days of leather helmets, UChad 
purchased one plastic helmet. "Unfortunately, I was chosen to wear 
that experimental helmet.. 

"Each time I see a player lying still on the field," Bohlke ended his 
letter to Ryan, "a chill goes through my body.... I wonder if he had 
a career-ending injury, will he be able to survive the traumatic 
change in lifestyle that he is to face?" 

Bohlke, a rare individual, did survive the trauma. 



Dr. Richard Heim Edwin Lanini 


Courage shown by many, 
scholars, coaches, war vets 

Dick Heim and Edwin Lanini were the first, but many have 
followed. 

Lanini is blind and Heim is crippled by an arthritic-type disability. 
Together in 1945-47, they made a team, Heim acting as the eyes for 
Lanini. Their achievements showed other students their abilities, 
not their disabilities. 

When they graduated in '47, Heim was the student speaker and 
Student of the Year and Lanini was given an achievement award. 

Now retired, each has had a productive career. Heim was a 
psychologist and administrator for the State Department of Correc¬ 
tions in Chino for 32 years while also practicing privately. Lanini 
was a social worker for Santa Clara County for 26 years. 

Palsy victim becomes poet 

Curtis Wilson (’68) retains the cheerful outlook which earned him 
the admiration of fellow students in the mid-60s. He has a degree in 
English from Sacramento State, but cerebral palsy has interfered 
with his ability to obtain full-time employment 

Wilson has published a poetry book, worked as a peer advisor for 
handicapped students at Hartnell and edited a newsletter for the 
Enabler Club. His attitude toward his handicap was expressed in 
Stella Ramos’ 1967 college newspaper article: "Anyone can over¬ 
come a handicap if they have the willingness and determination." 

Paraplegic becomes architect 

Mary Ann Hiserman (72) does the seemingly impossible. A 
paraplegic because of arthritis contracted at the age of 5, she has 
become an architect. 

Not only is she an architectural associate for UC Berkeley, but she 
also does work for the Berkeley school system on eliminating 
barriers for the handicapped and has written a number of articles on 
disabled access in the workplace and occasionally lectures at the UC 
Berkeley School of Environmental Design. 

In '87, UC Berkeley honored her "for personal achievement and 
distinguished service to the Disabled Students' Program and the 
Campus Community." 

Glen Tiong ('82) could hardly walk because of a congenital 
disease affecting the limb joints. Nevertheless, he joined the track 
team in '80, running the 400 
meters in 4:45. In '89, he became 
manager of a restaurant for a 
Marriott Hotel by San Francisco 
Airport. 






The 

business 

connection 


Monty and the Queen - Known as Marvin Roberts as a 
Hartnell student and athlete from '53-55, Monty Roberts is with 
Queen Elizabeth of England. Monty has had brushes with the 
famous since his time at Hartnell. When his father contracted 
with the film company making East of Eden, Monty was 
assigned to escort James Dean around Salinas Valley. They 
became friends. Roberts raises thoroughbred race horses at 
the Flag is Up Ranch in Solvang and his reputation as a 
horsemanship expert brought him an invitation to demon¬ 
strate horsemanship to The Royal Family of England. 



A super-secretary - 

Colleges function as 
well as the supporting 
staff does. One of the 
super-supporters in 
the history of Hartnell 
was Ada Bassi 
(Ricca), right. 


ADAMS — Robert Adams (’53) started his own business in 
Sunnyvale in 1976, marketing educational audio visual materials 
and computer assisted instruction programs. After starring in 
basketball at Hartnell, he was first team at UC Berkeley for two 
years. 

ALLEN -Chuck Allen (’60), yearbook editor and Men's Club 
president, has a real estate development firm in Watsonville. His 
sister, Helen Allen Nethercutt (’54) lives in Scotts Valley. 

When the 32-year-old mud brawl and Field Day had lapsed for a 
year, Allen, as Associated Men's Club president, revived the tradi¬ 
tion, which continued through the mid-’60s. 

ANGUIANO - Kathy Anguiano (’78) began working in advertis¬ 
ing at North Salinas High in 1974, continued through Hartnell 
(including two years with the Salinas Californian) and hasn't stopped 
since. 

The daughter of early 70s Hartnell trustee Ben Anguiano, Kathy, 
is now advertising and marketing manager for Mission Foods 
Corporation in the City of Commerce. 

ARREDONDO — Carol Arredondo (’66) earned degrees from UC 
Santa Cruz in 1972 and S an Jose State in 1980 and is now a real estate 
agent in Monterey. 

AUSONIO - Andrew Ausonio (’51) yearbook editor became 
active in community affairs and is a successful contractor. 

Among his recent projects, he renovated a century-old school- 
house in the center of Castroville. 

AVILLA - Julian Avilla (’50s) is the manager of a ceramic tile 
distributorship and the father of an athlete of the 70s, Darrel A. 
Avilla. 

AYERS - Alex Ayers (’37), top tennis player who led SJC's first 
tennis team to a championship, has retired from several business 
pursuits, including seven years as manager of gift shops and the 
merchandise store on American President Lines ships to the Orient. 
Tennis continues to be an important part of this life. 

Though he wasn't contacted until late June 1990 about Hartnell's 
70th anniversary, he located otherwise "lost” student Audrey Gi¬ 
bson (Robinson), yearbook editor Doris Cook (Harbert), coach 
Frank Powers and business instructor Jay Burger by July 22. 

BALISTRERI — Jim Balistreri (’54), a member of the 1952 Junior 
Rose Bowl team, is now president of Imperial Packing Co. in San 
Jose and Patterson. 

BANNISTER - Art Bannister ('41) graduated from San Jose State 
in 1948 and is semi-retired from a savings and loan career. 

BARDIN - Roy Bardin (70s) lost his front row seat to junior 
college students because of the platoon system when he was presi¬ 
dent of the Salinas High senior class in 1929. 

Nevertheless, he helped Hartnell students while working in the 
Monterey County Department of Agriculture and attended Hartnell 
workshops on using agricultural chemicals in the 70s. 

BASSI - Ada Bassi Ricca (’45), alias Miss Alumni Association, 
was as loyal to the college and the alumni as she was to her boss, 
President John Lemos, from 1945 to 55. 

As Alumni Association secretary during those 10 years, she 
compiled a list of more than 2,500 alumni addresses, helped in many 
ways and supported all athletic teams. She is still loyal, during 
preparations for the 70th anniversary, she attended alumni meetings 
and helped find lost alumni. 

For her faithfulness in the past, she was awarded an honorary 
lifetime student body card in 1952. 

BAXTER ~ Jim Baxter (’68) is Pacific Bell’s account executive 
for Hartnell's telephone system. 









'53 alumnus 
among most influential 
in Santa Clara Valley 

One of the most influential men in Santa Clara Valley -- that's '53 
alumnus Carl Cookson, says the San Jose Mercury in mid-’90. 

"The San Jose Symphony called on him when the orchestra was 
about to collapse,” a Mercury feature said, adding, "The Children's 
Discovery Museum summoned him when it needed a patron saint. 
The mayor turned to him when he was desperate to find money for 
the Technology Center of Silicon Valley. And local sports enthusi¬ 
asts sought his help to build an arena downtown.” 

Cookson ownsSanta Clara Title Company, a $16 million firm- 
second in volume among title companies in Santa Clara Valley. 

"He’s got his finger on the pulse of what's happening in the 
community plus a good working relationship with the movers and 
shakers," the Mercury quoted U.S. Rep. Norman Y. Mineta. 

At Hartnell in '51 -53, Cookson was a disciplined cross country and 
distance runner. He, Ray Dyer (’52) and Bob Alioto (’53) were the 
'51 cross country team. All three have been successful, Dyer as a 
coach with Campbell High School District and Alioto as San 
Francisco Superintendent of Schools. 

Before Hartnell, fter a tour in the U.S. Army guarding the Panama 
Canal, he attended Hartnell College in Salinas and later earned a 
degree in business administration from San Jose State. 

While at San Jose State, Cookson worked at American Can Co. 
and as a laundry truck driver for California Cleaners. 

"After graduating in 1957," the Mercury story relates," he went to 
work for the Valley Title Co., then owned by Don Edwards, who had 
not yet run for Congress. He remained there 10 years, moving to 
First American Title Insurance Co. in 1967 and buying a 50 percent 
shareofthe2-year-oldSantaClaraTitleCo.in 1976. Ten years later, 
he bought out partner Wayne Hone." 

His office overlooks the Fairmont Hotel and the circle of 32 palms 
beside the San Jose Museum of Art. The Mercury says that Cookson 
and his wife have"... a conservatively estimated net worth of about 
$4 million, have a large home near San Jose's Rose Garden and a 
vacation home in Pajaro Dunes." 

The article also says, "He is a member of the boards of directors 
of Boy Scouts of Santa Clara Valley, Children’s Discovery Museum, 
Friends of Guadalupe Park, Giants Stadium Task Force, Halona 
Foundations, Mexican American Community Services Association, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce, San Jose Development Corp., San Jose Hospital, San 
Jose Museum of Art and San Jose Symphony. 

When the Symphony nearly collapsed in 1985, the Mercury says, 
Cookson's response showed his"... willingness to plunge into civic 
activities in a way few others ever have. . . . Cookson — then 
president of the symphony's board and a director of Beethoven 
Studies at San Jose S tate - took a leave of absence from his company 
and served as executive director of the symphony for six months." 

The Mercury also reported that Cookson ".. .helped secure city 
support and about $12 million in public and private funds for the 
Children's Discovery Museum (and also) founded the Arts Roundtable 
and led the effort to gather $2 million in private pledges for the Tech¬ 
nology Center." 



Car/ Cookson Tom Dowd 

1951-53 runner 1967-68 SB president 


BRYGGMAN - Walter Bryggmann (’48) has retired from a 
career in what he calls "the lettuce business" in Salinas. 

BUNDGAARD - James Bundgaard ('65) is a general contractor 
in San Francisco and a Chief Warrant Officer in the Army Reserve. 

He graduated from Cal Poly in ornamental horticulture and 
biological science. 

CAMACHO - Aloha Ice Cream, successful in the Philippines and 
Saipan as well as California for seven years, is the product of Lily 
Camacho, a frequent student in Hartnell classes. 

CAHON - Steve Cahon (’65) is the president of Standard 
Furniture Company in Salinas. 

CULWELL — Oscar Hossenfelder's Old Time Photo Emporium 
and the Country Peddler Antiques are sources of fun and some work 
for Carol Culwell Onorato (’64) and husband Sal. 

A newspaper editor at Hartnell, she graduated from San Jose State 
in 1966 in psychology and Chico State in '71 in special education. 
She worked in the mental health field for 12 years and taught 
retarded children until she married in 1975 and she and her new 
husband purchased the old time photo studio. 

DOWD - Tom Dowd, 1967-68 student body president married 
fellow student Jeanne Campion, attended the University of Hawaii 
and completed a bachelor's in 1970 and an MBA in 73 from Santa 
Clara. 

He is president of Dowd and Guild Inc. in San Ramon, a distributor 
of industrial chemicals. 

DOWNEY — Shelton Downey (’40) has retired after 25 years as 
an industry representative for IBM. 

At SJC, he was active in Alpha Gamma Sigma, civilian pilot 
training and the SAP fraternity. He graduated from UC Berkeley in 
chemistry in 1943 and from the University of Illinois in chemical 
engineering in 48. 

DUNCAN/MAMMEN - Feme Duncan Mammen and husband 
Don Mammen (both ’39) own Don’s One Hour Cleaners and sent five 
children to Hartnell - Marcia Kay, Karen Ann, Barbara, Larry and 
Leslie. 

Like their father, most of the children were involved in some 
athletics. Marcia Mammen Terry (’62) played basketball and tennis 
and was the Women's Athletic Association representative on student 
commission. She graduated from 
San Jose State in special educa¬ 
tion in 1964 and has taught sec¬ 
ond and third grades. 







Alumni 
find places 
in varied 
business roles 

Don played polo from horseback and was on the college's first 
championship tennis team. He also was the subject of much 
publicity in the college paper about his interest in women students. 

Feme was recruited from her home in Oregon by personal letter 
from President Werner. The envelope, still in her possession, had 
the 1938 football schedule imprinted on it. 

ELLIOTT — He dressed in women's clothing for an assembly/rally 
in the late 50s, but Bill Elliott ('59) was an outstanding football 
player and is now a financial consultant in Salinas. 

He also serves on the Hartnell College Foundation Board of 
Directors. He played football for San Jose State and graduated in 
economics in 1962. 

ETIENNE—Tynan Lumber Company president Dirk Etienne was 
at Hartnell in the early 70s and said in 1989, rather than stating a final 
year for his time at Hartnell, "Education never ends." 

Mike Foletta still moves fast 

Ten years after finishing Hartnell Mike Foletta (’79) was on a team 
that won the Salinas flag football championship. 

He is a real estate developer in the Salinas area and teaches finance 
and economics at night at Hartnell and is also chairman of the 
Housing Advisory Committee for Monterey County and of two 
similar agencies in Castroville. 

At Hartnell, he played football and was on a record-setting relay 
team in track. At San Diego State, he participated in track and field 
and graduated in 1983 in business. In 85, he completed a master's 
of international business at the United States International Univer¬ 
sity. 

FRIZZELL — Robert Frizzell ('59) graduated from San Jose State 
in business and pursued a banking career unti his death in 1987. 

HIRAHARA — All conference quarterback Takeo Hirahara C56) 
graduated from San Jose State and is a real estate developer in 
Orinda. 

JENSEN ~ William Jensen ('38)worked with the California 
Lumber Inspection Service as a grader and later became a builder. 

Jana Johns graduated three times 

Commissioner of Rallies and Assemblies Jana Johns O'Brien 
('67) returned to graduate as a licensed vocational nurse in 1970 and 
as a registered nurse in 76. Now, she and husband Bill have Coastal 
Mailing Service in Salinas. 

KOESTER ~ Helen Koester Collins ('50), after many years of fol¬ 
lowing her husband Dearl... works with her husband farming and 
raising livestock on her family's old homestead near King City. JOY 
- Barbara Joy Doane ('37) graduated from UC Berkeley in 1939, 
attended business college for a year, worked in a bank and for 

PG&E and then in a hobby 
shop. Now retired, she does 
volunteeer work in Walnut 
Creek. 



Bill Elliott Bob Bello 


BELLO - Bob Bello ('40) was named the first Outstanding Young 
Man by the Salinas Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1950 and 
Outstanding Citizen by the Salinas Chamber of Commerce in 1977. 

After leaving S JC and graduating from Cal in 1942, he spent three 
years with the Army Air Corps in Cairo, Egypt. From there, it was 
back to Salinas and the family business, Peninsula Typewriter. 

Though he has served the Chamber, been a founding director of 
the Corral de Tierra Country Club, a key member of the Salinas 
Valley Memorial Hospital Trust Fund, he considers chairmanship of 
the Valley National Bank as the most significant aspect of his life. 

BRADLEY - Myma Bradley Alioto ('55) returned to Hartnell as 
cashier in 1987 and became active in 1989 in helping to plan events 
for the college's 70th anniversary. Her ex-husband and her son (both 
John) also graduated from Hartnell. John Jr.'s wife, Stacey, also 
works for Hartnell. 

BOURGERIE — Kay Bourgerie James ('58) owns and operates 
Hartsell Court Reporters in Santa Cruz and previously owned the 
adventurous Great American Wiener Works. 

She was spring prom queen in '58 and involved in women's 
athletics. An outcome of her love for athletics was founding a Girls' 
Athletic League (GALS) in Santa Cruz, allowing ALL girls to play, 
staying involved with it for nine years. 

DANIELS — Dan Daniels (’62) attended Cal Poly and is the head 
electrician with an asbestos production plant. 

DAVEY - Dan Davey (’58) is the division manager of PG&E and 
has been a director for several organizations, including the Salinas 
Chamber of Commerce. At Cal Poly, he was on the rodeo team and 
was president of the Ag Business Club. 

DAY - Don Day (’52) played baseball at Hartnell and graduated 
from San Jose State and now works for a produce firm in Salinas. 

GABRIEL/HALL - Ralph Gabriel (’44) graduated from Stanford 
in Economics in 1947 and then married Betty Hall (’43) in 1949. 

Betty had worked in the Pajaro Valley Bank and Graniterock in her 
hometown of Watsonville. Their married life has been spent in 
Hollister, where Ralph entered the family business, Hollister Ice & 
Cold Storage, and is now retired. 

GAMBLE — The President of the United States commended 
Steve Gamble (’49) for his work following the Sylmar earthquake in 
1971. 

As a result of coordinating hospital communications immediately 
after the 'quake, Gamble also spoke to medical groups and wrote on 
handling that task. The year before the 'quake, he had published an 
"Emergency Communications Operations Manual." 

Gamble has been president of the Hospital Council of Southern 






Firmin Gryp 


Elmer Hawkins 


Gary Robinson 


Steve Gamble 


'66 alum heads McClintock's restaurant 

Gamble commended by U.S. 


president 


California since 1977 and has been with the council for 32 years. 

He was student body president of Woodbury University in 1956 
and was valedictorian, graduating in business administration. At 
Hartnell, he was student body vice president and ran track. 

GILCHRIST ~ Malcolm Gilchrist (’40) credits leadership by Ruth 
Rothrock for leading him into his life's work as a Certified Public 
Accountant in Salinas. His daughter, Holly, serving on student 
commission. 

Gryp's name famous 

Herb Caen recognized the name of savings and loanexecutive 
Firmin Gryp (’48) as a "namephreak," but - in Salinas and by 
Hartnell — Gryp has earned more recognition for his accomplish¬ 
ments than for his name. 

According to the Salinas Californian of July 21, 1986, Gryp 
wasn’t even sure what a savings and loan was when he graduated 
from Hartnell. Thirteen years later, he certainly knew, for he was 
elevated to chief executive officer of Northern California Savings 
and Loan, a company with $350 million in assets. 

Rather than going on to a 4-year college, Gryp kept busy learning 
his trade at Tynan Lumber and at Salinas Valley Savings and Loan. 
While there, he served a time as a director of the California Rodeo. 
He was also a founding director of the Hartnell College Foundation. 
In 1986, he spoke to Hartnell's graduating class and received an 
honorary degree. 

GULARTE - Accomplished Dixieland Jazz tuba player Richard 
Gularte (’53) identifies his location clearly with signs from his 
successful San Juan Bautista real estate firm. 

A member of the Junior Rose Bowl football team, Gularte was also 
on student commission. Brother Bill completed Hartnell in '54. 

HARRISON - A knee injury terminated a short career with the 
original Oakland Raiders for 1958 JC All-American football line¬ 
man Bob Harrison and "(Thank God) reoriented me into a business 
career." Harrison is corporate business manager for E.S.L., a 
subsidiary of T.R.W. in Silicon Valley. 

Hawkins taught Steinbeck f s sons to swim 

Teaching swimming to two of John Steinbeck's sons in Pacific 
Grove in the 40s was still "My most pleasurable experience teaching 
...," 1945 Amercian Legion Award winner Elmer Hawkins told the 
Peninsula Times-Tribune in 1988. 

A Palo Alto realtor for 30 years, Hawkins has been involved in 
community activities, including chairing the Leading Citizens Dinner 
fund-raiser for the Herbert Hoover Boys Club. He has bachelor's in 
industrial engineering from Stanford and an MBA from Harvard. 


KELLY - George Kelly (’39) worked 36 years for PG&E and 
retired as divison superintendent of substations and communica¬ 
tions in Chico. At S JC, he managed the football team and was on the 
stage crew for drama. 

KOESTER - Rosamond Koester Gianoli (’49) retired from Wells 
Fargo Bank in King City as assistant vice president after 29 1/2 
years. 

LAUGHTON - George Laughton (’41) played football for SJC 
and was in the cabinet and millwork business in Salinas for43 years. 

His father, Frank Laughton, was the inspector and superintendent 
of maintenance for the first SJC buildings at Homestead Avenue. 

NICHOLS — David Nichols ('66), an executive with PG&E, was 
in football and track at Hartnell. He graduated from Hayward State. 

ORTALI - Tunny Ortali (’66) is president and co-owner of 
McClintock's, rated 36th in early 1990 of the top 500 Independent 
Restaurants in the nation. 

At Hartnell, he blew up his chemistry drawer (and he thanks Dr. 
Jerome Holmes for giving him the knowledge to do that) and was 
involved in student government. At Cal Poly San Luis Obispo, he 
was involved in the SLO Rugby Football Club, scuba diving and 
skiing. He received a bachelor's in business administration in 1970 
and a master's in psychology in '72. 

PAGE - After working six years in Saudi Arabia and a year in 
Venezuela, 1943 American Legion Award winner Clara Mae Page 
Mathis returned to the US and is a free lance court reporter in 
Humboldt, Lake and Mendocino counties. 

At SJC, she was a part-time secretary to Dean of Girls Maxine 
Gillis. 

Robinson headed Kaiser Aluminum of Brazil 

After playing football, swimming and being on the honor society 
at Hartnell, Gary Robinson (’50) qualified for the honor society at 
San Jose State, graduating in 1955. 

He followed that with an MBA from Louisiana State University 
and a business career, the highlights of which was being president 
of Kaiser Aluminum of Brazil. 

SIMON - Sammy Hagar, guitarist for Van Halen, employs Duane 
Simon (72) as his personal business manager. Simon completed a 
bachelor's in business administration in 1976 and a master's of 
business administration in '83 at Sacramento State. 

WRIGHT - Donald Wright 
(’57), a tennis team member, is an 
accountant in Salinas. 

(more on business on page 145) 



The 
writing, 
media 
connection 



Dick Barkle (’41) used his journalistic skills to rise to director of 
public relations for Pan American Airways. 

For Pan Am, he was host to John F. Kennedy and J. Fredrick 
Muggs, the movie chimpanzee. He also knew Charles Lindbergh, 
a director of Pan Am for many years. 

At the age of 16, he began editing the Pacific Grove weekly 
newspaper. While at Hartnell, he also worked for the Monterey 
Herald. Next, he worked on the College of the Pacific newspaper. 

After serving in WW II, he began with Pan Am as editor of The 
Clipper in the hey-day of the first trans-oceanic flights. He stayed 
with Pan Am for more than 40 years, living in Egypt part of that time. 

BARSOTTI — Don Barsotti (’42) became the first editor of the 
Panther Sentinel before going into the military. After WW II, he 
became manager of Cara Mia Artichokes. He was a founding 
director of the Hartnell College Foundation. 

BEEMAN - Doug Beeman (76) is remembered in Salinas for 
some prize-winning reporting, including a series on the investiga¬ 
tion of a mayor for arson. After covering environmental issues for 
the Riverside Press-Enterprise for several years, he started "from 
scratch" and edits the newspaper's Temecula Valley edition . 

ADCOCK — Pat Adcock Garlinger, editor of the 1942 yearbook 
and also commissioner of student activities was followed by four 
daughters in becoming a California Rodeo Hostess. Pat herself has 

continued being active on the 
Rodeo Sweetheart and Hostess 
committee. 


'Talent' describes 
Anderson sisters, 

daughter 

Talent is the word to describe Anderson family. Barbara Ander¬ 
son Weppener (’32), an outstanding poet while a full-time student, 
became a regular cast member in dramas in the 60s after her 
daughter, Kitty Weppener Drew, influenced her to try a play. 

Art is the talent of younger sister Joyce Anderson Moresi Carper 
(’48). Her story and some of her art is on pages 146 and 147. Their 
brother Gilbert, a music major, attended during World War II. 

Barbara continues to win recognition for her poetry and, with 
daughter Kitty as illustrator while she's not teaching at Washington 
Middle School, plans to publish a book of poems soon. Kitty 
married drama alumnus and '63 "Tabby" Charles Drew. Their two 
children, Ulrike and Melissa, became recent Hartnell alumni. 

For "Someone Cared," reproduced on this page, Barbara won 
$1,000 as well as a trophy and medal for third place from the 1989 
World of Poetry Convention. She has won many cash awards in the 
past 

Though she has written newspaper columns and worked 20 years 
in broadcasting, her primary genre is poetry. She has poetry in many 
anthologies, including World Poetry Anthology, Editors Choice, 
Best Poets of 1987, 1988, 1989. She received the Golden Poet 
Award annually 1985 through 89 and was awarded the 1989 Poet of 
Merit Award. 

PIONEERS 

As I sat by my window last evening 
And watched the setting sun, 

I thought of our Pioneer Fathers- 
Of this country so newly begun. 

Starting with nothing but will. 

Determined to fight to the end, 

They built a mighty nation- 
Our nation-we now defend. 

So we in the junior college, 

Undaunted by doubts and fears, 

Should strive to forge ever onward- 
Hold steadfast throughout the years. 

We have the will within us. 

Let's bring it to the fore; 

Let's build a mightly college. 

As this nation-built of yore. 

- Barbara Anderson 
Salinas High, JC yearbook, 1932 





A newsman , 
a poet, 

a broadcaster - 

From both the 1930s and 
'60s, Barbara Anderson 
Weppener (at the left in a 
play with Tom Sinclair) 
showed talent in poetry 
and dramatics. From the 
’30s f Jimmie Costello (at 
the right) showed and 
developed talent in news- 
papering. From the ’70s , 
Maria Barrs (far right) 
applied her skills to the 
newest medium , televi¬ 
sion. 


I lived a world apart, 
numbed by my bereavement. 

A prisoner of my sorrow, 

I felt my life had ended; 
there would be no tomorrow. 

No song of bird nor warmth of sun 
could melt my icy cell. 

I lived, submerged, forevermore 
in frozen , arctic hell. 

Then, one day, unbidden, came 
a knocking at my door - 
a friend who led me safely 
back to life once more. 

With faith and understanding, 
patiently, he shared 
the song of bird, the warmth of sun 
and showed me someone cared. 

As petals of the poppy 
unfold in morning sun 
the icy layers of my heart 
melted - one by one. 

Today the early sunrise 
burned out grief and pain. 

My heart, now warmed by friendship, 
opened to hope again. 

I watched my teardrops water 
my sterile earth's cold core 
and seeds of love that slumbered 
grew - bloomed once more. 

- Barbara Anderson Weppener 
$1,000 Poetry Award, 1989 



SOMEONE CARED 

Teardrops fell and quickly froze. 
Icicles pierced my heart. 

Impaled within a glacial core. 



ALB ANESE - James Albanese (’67) added an editorship at De 
Anza College to his sports editor and editor roles at Hartnell. For the 
past two decades, he has been sports writer, sports editor, columnist 
and wire editor for the Salinas Californian . He has become Salinas' 
sports historian, writing many well-researched and interesting col¬ 
umns on high school and Hartnell great games, teams and seasons. 

BARRS - Maria Barrs-Kemp (’79) proves that Hartnell's second- 
chance function can lead to success. 

A dropout from high school, she became student representative to 
the governing board, student body president and a journalism 
student at Hartnell. "As a journalism student," she wrote, "I was 
recruited to work at KSB W for election night. I fell in love with the 
medium." 

In 1989, after five years with California TV news departments and 
three at KSDK in St Louis, she became managing editor at KSBW. 
On the way to that position, Maria graduated magna cum laude from 
Chico State in 1982 and won awards from the professional journal¬ 
ism society. Associated Press, UPI and the Radio and Television 
News Directors Association. 

BOTTINI - Ron Bottini (’62) beneficiary of Ford's original 
Mustang promotion giveaway, has completed 17 years as director of 
publications and news at DeAnza College in Cupertino. 

Aside from being editor of the college newspaper and on the 
student commission here, he received the ultimate fringe benefit of 
retiring editors — a FREE new 1964 Ford Mustang, along with 
luggage and all expenses paid to a conference in Dearborn, Mich. 
One of the executives he met there was the Mustang's creator, Lee 
Iacocca. 

A story in the Hartnell newspaper then said,"Iacocca is considered 
one of the hottest young men in the automobile business today." 

COSTELLO - Possibly the best journalist ever to attend SJC/ 
Hartnell was James "Jimmie" Costello (’35), the editor of the 
college's first newspaper, THE BATTERY. 

Not only did Costello lead a small group of students to start their 
own paper; he also scooped every other journalist in the world when 
the US Navy dirigible The Macon went down north of Pt. Sur in 
1935. 

Costello, Frank White and other BATTERY staffers were putting 
the final touches on their Valentine issue at adviser John Murrin's 
house when they heard short wave radio reports of The Macon's 
crash off the coast. They left immediately and were the first to obtain 
information on the crash. 

Costello was a part-time Associ¬ 
ated Press correspondent, so he 
filed his story that night. Then, he 
and White wrote the story for the 







BATTERY and mimeographed it the next morning. SJC students 
read it in the BATTERY before it was in the Salinas paper or any of 
the other newspapers received in Salinas. 

His bride, Nancy Wiel ('38), said in June 1990 that President 
Werner had Costello and White apologize to the editor of the Salinas 
newspaper but that none of them ever understood why. 

Costello became Sunday editor for the Monterey Herald and stayed 
in that position until his death in the mid-80s. 

The name of the college newspaper was also a product of Costello's 
leadership. Because the college was still at the high school in 1934, 
the newspaper had to be inserted into the high school paper. The 
Flashlight. What do you put in a flashlight? Batteries. 

For a semester in 1934, the newspaper's complete logo said BAT¬ 
TERY "puts the light in the flashlight." 

Not content to rest with journalism as his only activity, Costello 
also headed the first political party to seek office at S JC/Hartnell. As 
the leader of the Progressive Party, he defeated Ben Gwyn, leader of 
the Life of the Party , for student body president 
Other election results were mixed. Progessive candidates Gordon 
Wither and Jack Riordan won, but so did independent candidate 
George Jameson. 

HILL - David Hill, 1944 yearbook editor, became the priest of All 
Saints' Episcopal Church in Carmel and founded All Saints' Day 
School in Carmel Valley. On retirement, he moved to live with 
family members in Martinsville, Virginia, and was in ill health as of 
July 1990. 

PLETSCHET/DELUCCHI -- Clifford Pletschet ('56) is approach¬ 
ing 35 years with the Oakland Tribune, for a number of years writing 
for business magazines as well as for the Trib business pages. He 
came to Hartnell in 1954 as a married veteran, edited the newspaper 
and then went on to UC Berkeley and the Trib. 

Frances Delucchi Pletschet (’49) was Cliffs bride and majored in 
home economics under Mildred Novotny. 

WEYBRET ~ Fred Weybret (’41), sports editor while a student, 
is publisher of the Lodi News-Sentinel. 

VALDEZ — Bill Valdez (73), in and out of journalism after 
working for the college newspaper, on Oct. 17,1989, as an adver¬ 
tising executive of radio stations KTGE in Salinas and KLFA in 

King City, took action to turn the 
stations into earthquake informa¬ 
tion outlets for the Spanish-speak¬ 
ing population of Salinas Valley 


Authors - Denzil Verardo and Jennie Dennis Verardo (at 
the left) gained recent Salinas and Santa Cruz County fame 
with books on the two areas - Salinas Valley: An Illustrated 
History and Santa Cruz County: Restless Paradise. 

Both '68 graduates, each has compiled an admirable list of 
accomplishments. 

Jennie, Hartnell's and regional Woman of the Year for 1968, 
has authored four books (two with Denzil), more than 13 
articles, plays and other publications on historical and park- 
related topics. She has also received 14 different commenda¬ 
tions, awards and other forms of formal recog nit bn for work 
involving parks, community and historical topics and agen¬ 
cies. 

"The most important thing to me, “Jennie says, “has been to 
have succeeded professionally, as a writer and as a public 
relations person. “ She has been a North Monterey County 
School District trustee and is public information officer for 
Gilroy School District. 

Denzil, with a doctorate in management, has authored 
seven books and 75 articles while working for the California 
State Park System for 18 years. His title is superintendent of 
visitor services. While at Hartnell, he was on the Hartnell 
fencing team and honor society and was awarded honorary 
student body card Number 105. 

Screenwriter shares tidbit 
of his novel set at Hartnell 

Jeff Andrus (’66) has been a vacuum cleaner salesman, drug store 
manager, fire fighter, and screen writer. 

In 1972, as a writer, he won the Samuel Goldwyn Creative 
Writing Award for a screenplay called "Doc." He continued 
working with screenwriting assignments, with a return to King City 
to free lance and take odd jobs. He received first credit as writer of 
an ABC movie of the week, "Altogether Now". 

More recently, he was nominated for the 1987 Humanities Prize 
for "Proud Men", a modem western which starred Charlton Heston 
and received praise from TV Guide's Judith Cristas one of the 10 best 
dramas of the year. By the time this book is published, "French Kill" 
or "Home Front" may have added to his level of success. 

"I went into LA on Friday to try to sell a story to Turner Network 
Television," he wrote, "and the executive I pitched to was Roxanne 
Captor whose wall contains a certificate of appreciation from 
Hartnell's theater." She used to be a dancer/ choreographer and spent 
two summers in the repertory program, "loving it," she said, and 
regretting this year that she had to turn down an invitation to return 
"During Spring Semester of 1966," Andrus wrote, "I was part of a 
commute network that sometimes included her and usually my 
cousin Craig Houx, Mike Bridges, Frank Wellman, and a guy from 
Mesa, Colorado whose name escapes me now. We used to drive up 
from King City in time for me to make it to an eight o’clock trig class. 
The teacher would wear short sleeve shirts and bow ties. 

"I do remember getting a C- from him, the result, perhaps, of taking 
the final after a drinking a quart of beer in the back of Mike's car. 
Mike’s car didn't have a back seat and was very uncomfortable. It 
also didn't have a heater. On one cold rainy day we lit a couple of 
cardboard boxes while traveling. (And I worry about my kids!) The 
course was taught by a white-haired professor who wore a diamond 
pinky ring. My English 1-B teacher was great with Shakespeare. 
Braverman more or less encouraged my writing. After reading a 



couple of essays, he said with a laugh, "'It's too bad someone as good 
as you is so conservative'." 

"The teachers I had at Hartnell were as good as I experienced 
anywhere, and I attended a number of institutions — UC Santa 
Barbara and the University of Natal in South Africa before I was 
finally graduated from Stanford, and then I did graduate work in film 
at UCLA. For a long time I used to pretend that I was in pre-med, 
so overall whether the professor wore a diamond pinky ring or has 
a Nobel Prize, I was lucky if I got a C. 

"'It's what you make of the place,'" I tell anyone who asks. And for 
what it’s worth, I’ve made a couple of things from Hartnell. 

"The first was a screenplay I co-wrote in 1975 with Dean Goodwin. 
A generational saga about two families who become embroiled in a 
farm labor strike, the opening scene is set at Salinas JC in 1936. We 
never sold Out of The Whirlwind , but it generated some excitement 
and got us other work. 

"The second was a detective novel, Tracer, Inc., which is about this 
guy who lives in Creekside Estates and gets laid off as personnel 
director for Vulcan Tire & Rubber Company, the abandoned plant 
coincidentally located near where Firestone used to be. He spends 
a year looking for other work, and after hitting his head against every 
excuse in the book — Too old’....Too qualified'.... 'Not enough 

experience'_We'll put your resume on file.' — he decides to go 

with a boyfriend dream and become a private investigator. His wife 
thinks he’s going through a mid-life crisis and resents that she has to 
pay for it by hawking antiques that have been in her family for three 
generations. But John Tracer finally racks up 6,000 supervised 
hours for his state license, plus some theoretical work in criminology 
at Hartnell, and lands a first case when a beautiful Carmel socialite 
hires him to find her cleaning lady's missing daughter. Ha! Nuestra 
Familia is looking for the kid, too. When his wife confronts the 
socialite for really being the kid's mother and inadvertently gets her 
husband fired, Tracer goes back to Hartnell to see whether his old 
professor can somehow get him off the hook: 

Night students trickled down the main corridor in the 
social science building of Hartnell College. A few were 
typical teenagers. The rest were adults with circles under 
their eyes. 

Inside one of the lecture halls, crabbed handwriting had 
brightly colored the rules of evidence onto a white display 
board. Now an eraser soaked in solvent took swipes 
through them. Prosthesis squeaking , Professor Charley 
Caputo limped the length of the board to cleanse away the 
technicalities. 

An English-backed production company, Consolidated Entertain¬ 
ment, recently picked up an option to develop Tracer, Inc. as a 
television series. Who knows? Maybe next year we'll occasionally 
see the black panther on the tube. 

GREEN - When Linda Green (’80) began Hartnell journalism 
classes at Hartnell, she already had a degree and had taught English. 
In less than a year, she graduated from intern status at the Salinas 
Californian to police reporter. Now, she is the editorial page editor. 

NUCK — Norman Nuck (’48) is tapering down after 36 years 
editing the King City Rustler and other Casey Newspapers. Active 
in the Alumni Association in the 50s, Norm was a golfer as well as 
newpaper editor at Hartnell. 

WATSON — Tom Watson ('76 and ’88) won a California News¬ 
paper Publishers Association (CNPA) first place for an interview 
story while serving the Salinas Californian as one of the youngest 
assistant city editors in the state. 


Yet, he considers quitting his job to return to school in pursuit of 
a science reporting goal to be more significant. 

At Hartnell in '75-6, he was news editor for the semester that the 
newspaper received CNPA’s highest award for a community college 
paper. The next semester, he was editor as the newspaper received 
the second highest possible rating from the national Associated 
Collegiate Press. 

Adventurer wrote book 
on decade of experiences 

Keith Pope (’40) played center on the first championship football 
team and wrote sports for the newspaper. 

Now deceased, he interrupted careers in electronics and publish¬ 
ing to join explorers on a raft on a Kon Tiki-type mission, excavate 
ruins in Mexico, The Holy Land and other sites around the world, 
and event search for Noah's Ark. 

Pope's book on his adventures was entitled Ten Decades of 
Adventure. The first three of the following paragraphs are from his 
adventure on the raft Lehi out of San Francisco: 

On the morning of the fourth day we had another brush 
with death. Smith ... failed to remove the parachute 
covering atop the generator. The exhaust had set the nylon 
covering aflame and sections of the raft were burning fu 
riously. Baker and I grabbed buckets and extinguished the 
fire just before it ignited two 50-gallon drums of gasoline 
... another few inches and we might have all been killed 
or seriously injured. By now the situation was becoming 
critical. We had counted heavily upon the sun in order that 
we might make use of our solar stills. However, we 
enjoyed only 20 minutes of sunshine during the entire 
voyage. We were forced to use emergency drinking water 
units as issued in Army and Navy life rafts.... after the 
water filters through the result is supposed to taste like 
champagne - instead it tasted exactly like sea water. 

The raft took waves ever so gracefully. We didn’t even 
... secure our gear on the open deck after the first two days 
at sea. Just for laughs, Lamont Hawks filled a glass half¬ 
full of sea water and drew a chalk mark around the bottom 
to see how far the object would shift during the night. Next 
morning, after heavy seas, the glass remained within the 
circle, along with extra lumber and tools on deck. 

The waves were nearly 15 feet high and Captain Swan 
swung his 200-foot craft almost broadside to the running 
sea in an effort to protect us on the leeward side. We 
cheered aloud as he completed his maneuver. This enabled 
us to come alongside the Metapan with only six-foot waves 
hampering the rescue. After making contact with the ship, 
... five heavy swells... slammed the raft against the side 
of the Metapan. However, the stout little craft held together 
and we were sure that she wouldn’t break up at this crucial 

time_a voice boomed out of the darkness..., “We will 

take just survivors 
aboard, no gear!” That 
meant that some 
$20,000 worth of 
equipment 



A rock throwing bear 

(adventure continued) 

boomed out of the darkness, saying, “We will take just survivors 
aboard, no gear! ” That meant that some $20,000 worth of equipment 
would have to remain aboard the Lehi. We were assured however, 
that the Coast Guard was standing by to tow the Lehi to port; 
therefore, we all decided to abandon the raft. Had we known that the 
Coast Guard was miles away, one of us, probably Fearon or Baker, 
would have stayed aboard. 

Rock throwing bear on Mt Ararat 
Describing a 1954 expedition on which he and expedition leader 
John Libi barely missed finding Noah's Ark, Pope wrote this: 

"Suddenly, the party was startled by a sight few men have seen. 
Above them, standing on a five foot ledge, was a huge bear tossing 
rocks in their general direction. The three men scattered to the winds 
as the rocks fell within inches of where they were resting. After a few 
minutes, the bear disappeared and the men regrouped. “Imagine, a 
rock-throwing bear. Who in hell will believe us!” Libi exclaimed. 
Following the expedition he did report the incident. It was only 
worth a paragraph in the Turkish press and a few smiles of disbelief. 

La Reata Editors 


1936 .Ed Clendennen 

1937 .Doris Cook 

1938 .Don Coover Jr. 

1939 .Barbara Bentley 

1940 .Ann Phillips 

1941 .Dorothy McAdams 

1942 .Pat J. Adcock / S id Peterman 

1943 .Cecilia Conrado 

1944 .David Hill 

1945 .Ann Casati 

1946 .Peggy Joyce Marble 

1947 .Jeanne Stanbery 

1948 .PatSmythe 

1949 .Joyce Anderson 

1950 .Camille Johnson 

1951 .Andy Ausonio 

1952 .Phyllis Nutter 

1953 .Peter Holm/Rudy Sun 

1954 .Doris Simon / Karol Klauer 

1955 .Doris Henry/Alice Sams 

1956 .Roy Bay ford 

1957 .Bill Sheppard 

1958 .Jack Sandy 

1959 .Dave Swift 

1960 .Jerry McFadden / Ron Thompson 

1961 .Eileen Volpatti 

1962 .Paul Rauscher 

1963 .Don Roberts 

1964 .Jim Stoddard 



Battery / Panther Sentinel 
Editors 


1935 .Jimmie Costello 

1936 .JimmieCostello/Margaret "Pinky" MacCleod 

1937 .Robert Tucker 

1938 .Ernestine Winters 

1939 .Frances Ruhlen / Gordon Chappel 

1940 .Jerry Mullen 

1941 .Richard Barkle 

1942 .Frank McMillan 

1943 .Don Barsotti 

1944 .Jim Armstrong 

1945 .Mary Somky 

1946 .Ann Casati 

1947 .Peggy Ann Taylor 

1948 .Norman Nuck 

1949 .Betty Warren 

1950 .Pat Pollock / Phil Trine 

1951 .George Jackson 

1952 .Paul Parsons 

1953 .Dick Johnson / Chuck Pomeroy / Darrell Rains 

1954 .Darrell Rains 

1955 .Cliff Pletschet/Jerry Huckleberry 

1956 .John Laue 

1957 .Roy Bayford/ Sandra Lim 

1958 .Ralph Winter 

1959 .John Fitzpatrick 

1960 .Judy Wong / Jerry McFadden 

1961 .Violet Shiratsuki / Sharon Hurlhey 

1962 .Jerry Adamson / Ron Bottini 

1963 .Jerry Townsend / Pat Stanley 

1964 .Marcia Anderson 

1965 .Marie Tschumperlin 

1966 .Frank Espinosa / Mike McKinsey 

1967 .Jim Albanese 

1968 .Wellington Lee /Linda Wilson 

1969 .Thom Diggins/Paul Cava 

1970 .Bob McElroy / Glenn Nichols 

1971 .Lester L.Hall 

1972 .Art Davis 

1973 .Rod Schrader 

1974 .Pat Mata 

1975 .Pat Mata / Mary Lowe 

1976 .Mike Stuckey / Tom Watson 

1977 .Kerry M. Cox / Terry Murphy 

1978 .Jerome C. Tovey 

1979 .Sheila E. Toner 

1980 .Cyndee Fontana 

1981 .Charles E. Rader 

1982 .Charlene Boehne 

1983 .Brett Knott 


















































































POWs thirst, experience most horrors of war 


(Continued from page 72) 

there was no medicine and we were all nearly starved to death.” 
There was more malaria in Bataan, "the very worst, fatal form." 

His good friend from SJC Hank Eaton died later from malaria 
contracted there. 

"In the first week of April... the Japanese attacked with full fury 
...." In the next week, Spaulding escaped from a Jeep just before 
a Japanese bomb blew it up. 

Never enough water 

Surrender came on April 10, and, immediately,"... the Japanese 
guards ordered us to start walking on our long 'Death March.' 
Spaulding narrated. "I believe the most difficult thing to endure was 
not ever having enough water to drink along the way.... "Men were 
beaten or shot for..." stepping out of line to fill a canteen. 

Spaulding was one of the few Americans who had kept his canteen 
with him, but he shared his water throughout the three day march in 
intense heat with a friend who had lost his canteen. 

Other SJC students who survived the death march were James 
Speckens, Jack Brink,RichardErrington, Myron Dolk, KarlFitzgib- 
bons, Melvin Madero and Ed de Gottardi. 

De Gottardi (’29) ”... came out well," he said in 1989, "but my 
nerves were shot." He became a bank vice president in Salinas, 
retiring in 1988. A friend and former housemate of Spaulding's, Jim 
Hart, had escaped and hidden out, finally shooting himself rather 
than surrendering. Fitzgibbons had once been placed in the "Zero 
Ward"ofaprisoncampandexpectedtodie. In 1988, he was living 
in Kalispell, Montana. 

According to Spaulding, other experiences were worse than the 
Death March. At the end of the march, "They herded us into small, 
low-ceilinged boxcars and at the point of a bayonet squeezed us in 
until the cars were jammed full." From there, it was one prison camp 
after another for the next two and a half years, most with too little 
water, too little food and no sanitation system or facilities. 

At the first camp, dysentery was rampant. Spaulding observed the 
cooks adding water to rice from contaminated water in a drainage 
ditch. He merely had to explain the danger to the cook, and the cook 
quit doing it. His commanding officer then appointed him mess 
officer to assign crews to watch the cooks constantly. 

Americans created their own problems, he said often, by lack of 
self-discipline. Some killed in the Death March might have survived 
if they had just lined up and followed commands instead of resisting. 
In the camp,"... many of the men were not washing their mess kits," 
so Spaulding set up barrels of hot soapy water and rinse water. "If 
a man showed up for his food with a dirty mess kit he just didn't get 
a meal that time." 

Prisoners sacrificed to save one another 

Life continued in much the same manner in other prison camps in 
the Philippines. Red Cross shipments and packages from home 
finally came but were rare. Spaulding save another prisoners from 
death by Malaria by giving his supply of sulfa and then had the favor 
returned by another when he contracted bacillary dysentery. 
Americans had to bury their fellow soldiers, sometimes in large 
numbers. 

Fleas and body lice were constant. "At least when a man is 
constantly bothered by itching he can't spend so much time worrying 
about other more serious things," Spaulding rationalized. 


In October 1944, with the war turning against them, the Japanese 
prepared to move Spaulding and other prisoners to Japan. 

Valuable medical information, men lost 

Many tragedies resulted from this movement of prisoners. The 
worst, in Spaulding’s opinion was, "They took most of the medical 
officers.... Many of these doctors had been working with tropical 
diseases collecting valuable information that would have benefited 
both sides in the conflict and perhaps all mankind." 

The ships they used were unmarked, so many had been hit by 
American planes. The one with the medical officers on board had 
"... only eight people surviving out of approximately one thousand." 

Spaulding descibes his own experience on the first ship,"... down 
in that unspeakable hold, were the most unbelievably terrible expe¬ 
riences of my life... fifty or so men died in those two nights.... The 
dead were lying at our feet and we were forced to stand or sit on 
them." 

The second morning, US Navy planes demolished the ship and 
Spaulding and other good swimmers helped rescue their fellow 
prisoners. 

A few days later, the closest he had been to starving to death, 
Spaulding was loaded with surviving prisoners onto a second less 
"miserable" ship. This one, though, was hit at sea. 

"When the bomb exploded in the hold," Spaulding narrated, "there 
were fragments from the bomb, steel beams, planks and bodies 
flying through the air like nothing I had ever dreamed could be a 
reality." Spaulding was hit by steel fragments in the back and neck 
and had several pieces embedded in his feet. 

Weight only 97 ponuds on 5*11" frame 

A third ship finally got them to Japan on Jan. 29,1945. Of 1620 
men who had begun the trip, 490 survived. 

Food and conditions improved once they were in Japan. Six weeks 
after arrival, however, Spaulding, usually 183 pounds on a 5' 11" 
frame, weighed 97 pounds. 

After WWII, Spaulding stayed in the Army until 1953, settling in 
Huron, South Dakota. He completed college and became a teacher, 
but he also re-entered the National Guard. In 1967, he became state 
supervisor for the U.S. Selective Service Agency. 

In his opinion,"... the Selective Service System was operated in 
a shameful manner during... Vietnam... in too many cases it was 
the underprivileged man who was called ...." 

At the end of his National Guard career in 1973, he was promoted 
to Brigadier General and served as Assistant Adjutant General of the 
South Dakota National Guard. Upon retirement after 37 years in the 
military, he received the Presidential Legion of Merit Award. 

At 60-years-old, he was not ready to retire from public service. He 
served on the Huron School Board, the Huron College Board of 
Trustees and the Associated School Boards of South Dakota. Then, 
in 1975, he was elected to a 2-year term in the South Dakota Senate. 
In 1979, he became a member of the South Dakota Board of 
Charities and Corrections, and he is now serving his second 6-year 
term. 

Though his Itchy Feet have carried him on a long route from North 
Dakota and SJC, Ted Spaulding found 
"home" almost wherever he went, even _ 

in prison camps. p ~ 
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March Fong Eu 


Pete Bontadelli 


Students have 'no limits,' 
says state's top vote-getter 

One of "America's 100 Most Important Women," according to the 
Ladies'Home Journal , California Secretary of State March Fong Eu 
has risen higher in government than any other Hartnell alumnus. 

March Kong when at SJC in 1940-41, she is remembered by many 
primarily for bashing a porcelain toilet to promote her measure 
banning pay toilets. Her contributions to state government have 
gone far beyond that image, far enough that she has received more 
votes than any other candidate for a statewide constitutional office 
in 1974,78,82 and 86. 

When at SJC, she rode the bus from her Gilroy home and was both 
a scholar and a champion tennis player. She had been raised in 
poverty, and education was a way out. 

Eu had"... a desire to excel, Rice magazine quoted her in 1988. 
"I was also a desire to get out of the ghetto." 

After graduation from UC Berkeley, she completeded a master's 
from Mills College and a doctorate in education from Stanford. In 
a 1990 interview, she said that she had to work harder than the 
majority of persons but that a person can capitalize on "handicaps" 
or "uniqueness." 

To students of today, she said "You have no limit except by your 
own attitude -- BUT work toward your goal. Don’t get discouraged 
because success does not come overnight." 

To faculty, "Pass on the 'no limit' message. Encourage minority 

students to overcome the attitude 
that they are second class citizens." 

Her employment in public 
schools in the East Bay ended in 



1956 with her first elected office — to the Alameda County Board of 
Education. She was the first woman and first Asian-American to 
serve on the board. Her life since that time has been filled with 
"firsts." 

Eu's office provides a summary, "March Fong Eu: A History of 
Barrier Breaking." Among other achievements, it states that she was 
the first: 

- woman to be elected Secretary of State (1974). 

- Asian-American woman to be elected to the State Legislature 
(1966). 

- Asian-American president of the American Dental Hygienists' 
Association (1956). 

- woman to be admitted as a member of the Chinese American 
Citizens Alliance (1977). 

- woman to serve as a division chair at UC San Francisco (of 
the dental hygiene department '48-51). 

In the 1990 interview, she said that she intends to stay in govern¬ 
ment "As long as possible." 

Hartnell's '68 Man of Year 
heads State Fish & Game 

Pete Bontadelli ('68) went from Man of the Year at Hartnell in 
1968 to UC Davis and then Republican politics, working for 
Assembly minority leader Bob Monagan and Sen. Ken Maddy 
along the way. 

After three years with the California Department of Fish and 
Game, he became director of Fish and Game. 

He learned some of his politics at Hartnell, elected to the post of 
commissioner of rallies and assemblies on the slate of the DOGS 
party. Once in office, put together, organized and funded functions 
- experience useful to him in recent positions. He also gained 
valuable experience as a student on the committee for the master 
plan for higher education. Otherwise, time at Hartnell helped him 
to acquire good study habits. 

WARTH - Donald Warth (’33) seemed an unlikely candidate for 
a government commendation when he and friend Junior Carman 
performed as "A Couple of Nuts with a Few Tricks" for SJC 
assemblies and on the vaudeville circuit. In his "nut" act, he and his 
partner balanced six chairs at a time. 

Nevertheless, he was commended upon retirement from the Cali¬ 
fornia Public Utilities Commission in 1971 as one who developed 
"some of the most innovative procedures" and being "one of the 
most effective engineers the Commission has ever had." 

Eric Seastrand, Assemblyman 

Politics for late Assemblyman Eric Seastrand began when 
bookstore manager Monnie Finney gave him a copy of Barry 
Goldwater's Conscience of a Conservative in 1960. 

Following that in 1961, Seastrand, Garth Parker and others 
started a local chapter of Young Americans for Freedom, an 
organization founded at the home of William Buckley in 1960. 

Seastrand's interest continued through several failures to be 
elected and then to his death. When he lost a battle to cancer early 
in mid-1990, he was serving his fourth term in the California 
Assembly. 

Seastrand's son Kurt was one of the hardest hitting players on 
the Hartnell football teams in the late 80s. 






Serving Salinas ~ Hartnell's 1959-60 student body presi¬ 
dent Roy Hanna (above left) is a captain in the Salinas Police 
Department. Alva Andrus (above right) was Salinas mayor 
from 1955 through 57. Sid Gadsby (seated in the photo at 
the right with fellow football broadcaster Jack Dolan) has 


served the city for 38 years , 

Quit while ahead! 

Given an award in 1970 
for saving money in 
inventory, James Mills 
(left) retired. 

Of five Mills to attend SJC/Hartnell, James Mills (’30), is the 
super-survivor. After the author of this book reported him as 
deceased in December 1989, Mills himself told the author this tale. 

Mrs. Mills had given Jim a life subscription to Reader's Digest 
when they married in the late 30s. In 1986, Reader's Digest's 
computer informed Jim that his life subscription was about to expire. 
Naturally, he asked Reader's Digest "How soon?" 

He didn't like the answer, 1988, so he asked for more time. In 
1989, he learned from Reader's Digest again that their computer has 
decided on his termination date. Now, he has until 1994. 

Jim, a commendation-winning trouble-shooter for the Pentagon 
for 28 years, said that performance at SJC and in life can differ. He 
says he was not a good student like older brother Dr. William Mills. 

Key SJC memories for him involve essays. Florence Humphries, 
after reading one of his essays, reprimanded Jim, "Your brother did 
much better. You can, too." He then exhibited his essay skills, he 
wrote, by writing about the first basketball team in the yearbook and 
omitting the name of his classmate from Soledad Grammar School 
days, Jack "Bubs" Iverson. 

Mills was also on that team and was student body vice-president. 

If you're going to run out of gas, you might as well do it where 
James' nephew John Mills ('59) did ~ on the 17 Mile Drive. 

John was on an art trip. "We pushed the car to Pebble Beach 
Lodge," he wrote in 1989. He, John Amaral and Larry Fitzwater also 
attempted to get rich quick in 1958 by panning gold in the Mother 
Lode. At least, he didn't report running out of gas off of Highway 
49. 

John's wife, Jesse Riojas Mills (’63), son Derrick ('90) and brother 
Wallace also attended Hartnell. John has retired from the US Postal 
Service after 31 years. 

PORTUONDO — Ralph Portuondo (72) was all conference in 
baseball, has been the Salinas Junior Chamber's Outstanding Young 
Man, chairman of the Salinas Planning Commission and Salinas 
City Councilman from 1985 to 1989. 


six as mayor. 

ANDRUS - Alva G. Andrus (’42), the owner of Andrus Jewelers, 
was Salinas mayor from 1955-57. 

At that time, he presided over the controversial annexation of 
Alisal, now known as East Salinas. His most important achievement 
as mayor, he believes, was the making of appointments to all city 
commissions. 

When he was an engineering major at Hartnell, he also was 
referred to in the college newspaper as "an outstanding solo comet- 
ist. "He earned a degree from the US Merchant Marine Academy 
and served in the Merchant Marines during WWII. 

He has two messages to pass on to students. To those who want 
to involve themselves in city government or community service, get 
involved in the Junior Chamber of Commerce and a service club like 
Kiwanis or Rotary. To any students, he shares this philosophy 
learned at Hartnell: your level of life and income will be apprecia¬ 
bly higher with a degree. 

HANNA — Student body president for 1959-60 Roy Hanna has 
been with the Salinas Police Department for 28 years and is a 
captain. 

He recalls the whole student body as special in his year as 
president, saying that the old gym was packed for student rallies. 
After Hartnell, he graduated magna cum laude with a master's of 
police administration from Golden Gate University. 

GADSBY-G.Sid Gadsby ('41) was mayor of Salinas from 1965- 
71, part of his total of 38 years of service to the City of Salinas, and 
manages Gadsby's Music Company. 

He has been active in the Salinas Chamber of Commerce and was 
a city councilman for eight and a half years before being elected 
mayor. During his years on the council and as mayor, the city 
annexed Alisal and Northridge, constructed the new city hall and 
built branch libraries and fire stations. While he was mayor, the city 
paid for $ 16 million of capital projects with no increase of city taxes. 

He left the Bank of America in 1945 to go into Gadsby's Music 
with his father, purchasing the store in 1955. By 1989, Gadsby's had 
four stores and was one of the leading retailers in Monterey County. 

At SJC, he was a journalism major, football announcer and 
basketball player. 

HALLER - Eugene Haller ('49) retired as assistant Monterey 
County Assessor after 36 years. 

While at Hartnell, he participated ■a| | > 

in track and basketball. ot - 
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Government (continued from page 86) 

One of only 10 legislators in California without a college degree, 
State Senator Henry Mello (’41) believes in going to college and 
involves himself regularly in legislation to help education. 

Mello’s cousin Gil (’43) has been the long-term manager of the 
Santa Cruz County Fair. 

A Santa Cruz County Supervisor from '66 to 75 and a California 
assemblyman from 76 to ’80, Henry has been Senator since '80. In 
'90, he was the majority whip and chaired the subcommittees on 
Aging and on Economic Problems Facing Agriculture. 

BAILEY — Spencer Eric Bailey (’66) attended Mexico City 
College as well as UC Berkeley and is now an appraiser for the 
Monterey County Assessor's office. 

BRANSON — Willard Branson (’40) co-captained SJC's first 
championship football team, won a scholarship to the University of 
Nevada, Reno, and later became a Monterey County Supervisor. 

His varied abilities are revealed by items which appeared in the 
1940 and 45 SJC newspaper. In '40, he amused an assembly by 
"crawling on the floor, writhing in agony, toward a pail of water, 
which represented an oasis in the middle of a desert.” Once he 
reached the bucket, he threw its contents (rice) into the audience. In 
'45, he was reported to be "in on the conquest of Iwo Jima.” 

His public service in Monterey County began with the County 
Planning Commission in 1965. He was supervisor from '67 to 76. 

He married SJC alumna Natalie Hatton and continues his belief 
that Salinas is "so blessed to have a school like" Hartnell. As a 
member of the Monterey Peninsula Youth Crisis Board, he has 
counseled prospective students to Hartnell - with successful results. 

DE MARS — Ed DeMars (’42) won a certification for the college 
in 1942 and continued his efforts to protect the qualities of Salinas 
Valley even in retirement. 

In 1942, DeMars was the student chosen in an effort to qualify the 
college for an Electronic Training Corps (ERC) course. William 
Bullis was the faculty representative. After SJC was selected, 
DeMars was sent back to SJC by the military to take the course. 

Professionally, he was the planning director for Monterey County 
for 35 years. In that position, he had a major role in developing 
Monterey County’s farmland protection laws, which he regards as 
among the best in the nation. In a June 18,1989 article, the Monterey 
Herald said that DeMars in a new volunteer role as executive 
director of the Monterey County Agricultural and Historical Land 
Conservancy "still has his finger in the dike he helped build around 
Salinas Valley's rich farmland." 

WALLACE -- Dick Wallace (’39) owned a men's store for 40 

years, served on Salinas City Coun 
cil for eight years, and also served 
as a California Rodeo director and 
on the Salinas Valley Memorial 
Hospital Foundation. 




Bill Molmen Robert Darrow in '49 


Many attend UC law schools 

ANDRE - Steven J. Andre (’80), ASHC senator and Student 
Activist Club member at Hartnell, graduated from UC Berkeley in 
legal studies and political science in 1983 and from Hastings 
College of the Law in 1987. 

He has been an attorney with Valerie McGuire in Carmel since 
February 1988. 

In 1988 and 89 he was active with the Monterey County Demo¬ 
cratic Central Committee. In 1983, he served as a summer legisla¬ 
tive aide intern for Congressman Leon Panetta. For the Mondale 
campaign at the 1984 Democratic Convention, he was a volunteer 
coordinator. 

DARROW - Robert Darrow (’48) was a member of the Santa Cruz 
city Redevelopment Agency for seven years and "participated in 
rebuilding the flood devastated (1955) heart of the town." He also 
served on the committee that restructured the town clock at the head 
of Pacific Mall "where it proudly stands even after the earthquake of 
Oct. 17,1989. 

He was on the golf team at SJC, graduated from UC Berkeley in 
1950 and Hastings College of the Law in 1953. He practices law in 
Santa Cruz. 

GOTTLIEB - Robert Gottlieb (’36), now deceased, was the chief 
enforcement officer in Seattle for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 20 years. 

MOLMEN - Since 1987, The 1965-66 Bank of America Man of 
the Year and student body president Bill Molmen, has been the 
general counsel for the California Workers' Compensation Institute. 

After Hartnell, Molmen graduated Phi Beta Kappa in economics 
from UC Berkeley in 1968 and from UC's Boalt Hall in law in 72. 
Then, he worked for the American Insurance Association on work¬ 
ers' compensation issues until being appointed to his present posi¬ 
tion. His life has included music and other diversions, too 

At Hartnell and at Berkeley, he sang in several groups. While 
serving as Hartnell ASB president, he and Gordon Silver drilled 



James Schwefel William Bryan 


Attorney Schwefel 
3rd alumnus/trustee, 
involved 3 ways 
with Hartnell 

Few, if any, individuals other than attorney James Schwefel ('57) 
have been involved with Hartnell College in more than two ways. 

Schwefel not only was an honor student, but he also taught 
economics and real estate classes in the late '60s and then became a 
trustee. He served as a trustee from '69 to 79. 

His involvement as a trustee was a result of attending board 
meetings when faculty organizations were pressing to have the 
board fire President Dr. William Harwood in '67 and 68. "I was 
distressed at what was going on with the faculty," Schwefel ex¬ 
plained in March '90, "so I became involved. 

His distress with faculty action at that time did not change his 
opinion, also expressed in March '90, that "Hartnell had (and has) 
some damn good teachers." 

As a student at Hartnell, Schwefel played in a dance band, won a 
state scholarship and participated in world affairs discussions pre¬ 
sented to such groups as the World Affairs council of Salinas. On 
March 12, '57, he spoke on the Middle East in a symposium on vital 
international problems of the day. 

After Hartnell, Schwefel graduated from UC Berkeley in econom¬ 
ics and from UC Berkeley’s Boalt Hall law school. He is a principal 
in the Salinas law Firm of Nolan, hamerly, Etienne and Hoss. 


Bryan interviewed by, 
dove with Cousteau, 
became 4th alum/trustee 

He dove with Jacques Cousteau’s photographers when Cousteau 
visited the Monterey Bay with The Calypso. 

He was interviewed by Cousteau about sea otters because he has 
been a leader of "Friends of the Sea Otter." Cousteau's film has been 
shown on educational television many times. 

During WWII and the Korean War, he served as a fighter pilot and 
instructor, flying 100 combat missions himself. 

He is Hartnell alumnus (’43) William Bryan, also a Hartnell trustee 
from 1971 through 82 and an attorney in Salinas since 1952. Bryan's 
involvement as a trustee began when he represented the Hartnell 
faculty in their effort to oust President James Harwood in the late 
60s. In May 1971, Bryan and the board members knew each other 
well, and he was appointed to fill a vacancy. 

He believes that he helped to develop a dialogue between instruc¬ 
tors, the president and the board. The greatest problem he and the 
board deal with was Hispanic student and instructor unrest. 

Bryan describes himself as an attorney, underwater diver and 
marine and nature photographer. He received his law degree from 
Santa Clara in 1950 and worked for the Monterey County District 
Attorney’s office for two years before joining his present law firm in 
1954. 

He was also active in setting up Natividad Ranches, Inc. and 
served on the board. The "Ranches" opened in 1982 and is a 
community-based, tax-exempt, non-profit agency created as an 
alternative rehabilitation program for incarcerated juvenile offend¬ 
ers. 

For 18 years, he has been a marine and nature photographer, 
concentrating on the California Sea Otter. He is a member of the 
Advisory Council of "Friends of the Sea Otter" and has lectured and 
shown his films at the California Academy of Sciences and Stanford 
Research Institute and to groups such as the S ierra Club and Hopkins 
Marine Station. 

In addition to diving with Cousteau's crew, he was interviewed by 
Cousteau on a program which has been broadcast frequently on 
educational television. His film footage has also been used on CBS 
and NBC and still photographs have been used by Smithsonian 
Institute Magazine, Time's Science Annual and the Los Angeles 
Times' West Magazine. 


Alumni include judges, law enforcement personnel 


through the wall of the ASB office to mount a speaker for outside 
music in the quad. After Berkeley, he had a California Assembly 
Rules Committee Fellowship for a year. 

KUEBLER - Karl Kuebler (’60) has retired from the Santa Cruz 
County Sheriffs Office after 30 years. 

EVANS — Golf, flying and the judiciary compete in the life of 
California Court of Appeal Justice Hugh A. Evans (’49) 

His most recent honor was selection in October '89 as president of 
the Northern Califomioa Golf Association. Earlier honors include 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, three Oak Leaf 
Clusters and five major battle stars for 35 bombardment missions in 
a B-17 in WW II. 


Justice Evans completed Hastings College of the Law in '52 and 
worked for the Sacramento County District Attorney’s office for 
three years. 

Then, after 18 years in private practice in Sacramento, he was 
appointed to be a Sacramento Superior Court judge in May 74. 
Seven months later, he was appointed to his present position as 
Associate Justice of the California Court of Appeal, Third Appellate 
District. 

He has been commander of 
the Sacramentol County 
Sheriffs Air Squadron, chair- 
(Please turn to page 144) 
















the 

family 




Is there a likeness?- The man in the portrait is 
William Edward Petty Hartnell. Taking his first look 
at the portrait is Paul J. Zabala, Hartnell's great- 
great grandson, a 1989student and the most recent 
Hartnell descendant to attend Hartnell. At the left is 
Zabala's distant cousin, Jason Harbin, a great- 
great-great grandson of Hartnell who graduated in 
1988. 


Hartnell has been college for many families from its beginning 


A1 Binsacca (’41) was one of the first of many Soledad Binsaccas 
to attend S JC/Hartnell. A retired aerospace engineer, he has moved 
back to Soledad and assists his son Paul, also an alumnus, in 
ranching and farming. 

One of the more recent Binsaccas is the city clerk of Visalia, Leslie 
Binsacca Caviglia (77). In between were Bill, Bob, Roberta and 
others. 

A1 started flying in the SJC program in 1939 and never left the 
aerospace business until 34 years after receiving his MS in metallur¬ 
gical engineering from UC Berkeley in 1947. Even during WWII, 
he was in flying and engineering, ending up as a captain in the Army 
Corps of Engineers. After working on fighters and airliners, he 
worked on the space program, testing materials in his laboratory at 
Northrup in Ventura. 

Leslie graduated magna cum laude from Cal Poly in journalism in 
1981. Before getting into city government as a community relations 
manager for Visalia in 1986, she worked in journalism and public 
relations, writing the history of Spreckels Sugar Company and 
promoting an international sporting event, the International Human 

Powered Vehicle Speed Champi¬ 
onship and First American Solar 
Vehicle Race. 

Anne Bordges Merrill (’22) is 


the first of four generations to attend SJC/Hartnell. 

Who attended Hartnell longest? 

The likely champion for most number of years at SJC/Hartnell is 
Anna Louise Todd Van Sandt (’82) with 40 years of attendance. 

Louise majored in business, and worked 40 years for the City of 
Salinas. Her husband Benson "Bud M Todd learned radio at SJC 
before going into WW II. 

Her brother Olen Van Sandt played in the band, participated in 
athletics, drove the Santa Cruz bus, met future bride Joan Foster and 
learned flying here, leaving for the military in 1942. 

Her son Bill and daughters Susan and Debra all attended Hartnell 
in the 60s. 

Zabalas first and most recent 
Hartnell descendants to attend 

William Zabala (’31) is the first direct descendant of William 
Hartnell to graduate from SJC/Hartnell. His cousin, Paul, is the most 
recent of 25 Hartnell descendants to attend Hartnell, finishing his 
last class in 1989. 

William was in ranching in Salinas, worked for the Monterey 
County Assessor in the late 40s and is retired in Arkansas. 

Paul has a bachelor's from USF and took mathematics classes at 
Hartnell to help him with graduate study at Golden Gate College. 
More information on Hartnell descendants is on page 120. 












Four generations 
from this family 
have attended Hartnell 



At the far right, Hillary Santiago, who attended 
Hartnell in 1989-90, is a fourth generation SJC/ 

Hartnell student. 




The family tree — At the base of the tree on the 
bottom of this page is Anne Bordges Merrill as an 
SJC student in 1920-21. Above her is her daugh¬ 
ter Roberta at SJC age. Above Roberta are four 
of her five children who attended Hartnell. Left to 
right, they are Mary Morrison Larronde, Mike 
Gargiulo, Toni Gargiulo Murphy and Lynda Gar- 
giulo Santiago, Hillary's mother. 
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The 


Homecoming 

Queens 


1947 .Nadine Conger (Light) 

1948 .Carolyn ’’Honey” Harris (Pere) 

1949 .Carol Storment (Moore) 

1 950.Ida Garcia 

1951 .Mary Gray (Balkow) 

1952 .Sally Lipsett (Stevens) 

1953 .Arlene Mill (Bertelsman) 

1954 .Anna Dietz 

1955 .Judy Young 

1956 .Doris Kitamura (Uyeda) 

1957 .Sandy Epperson 

1958 .(deceased ’89).Karen Snyder (Rosa) 

1959 .Audrey Boutte 

1960 .Sue Patton (Iverson) 

1961 .Robin Hildner 

1962 .Peggy Seadler 

1963 .Kathy Hirt (Jones) 

1964 .Vickie Taylor (Brinan) 

1966 .Linda Cabanilla 

1967 .Cheryl Kirkpatrick 

1968 .Regina Hughes (Kelly) 

1969 .Olga Guzman 

1970 .Sally Pena 

1971 .Jaynie Phipps (Nevaras) 

1972 .Mary Ortega 

1973 .Celia Mata 

1974 .Gail Schuadra 

1975 .Martha De Anda 

1977 .Cheryl Me Ginnis 

1978 .Delflna Berlanga 

1979 .Dana Lookadoo-Ilari 

1980 .Tracy Heller 

1981 .Jenny Hernandez 

1982 .Juliene Morasca 

1985 .Kim Williams 

1986 .Kimberly Hall 

1987 .Cindy Romjue 

1988 .Gabriela Perez 

1989 .Lisa Piestoni 



Sue Brownell was 1st queen 

First college queen - In 1936, Suzanne Brownell (McClean) be¬ 
came the first Salinas Junior College Queen. She was also student 
body secretary for a semester. Afterwards, she graduated from UC 
Berkeley attended the USC School of Social Work and worked for 
three years for the Monterey County social work department. 

Her brother Raymond "Bud” Brownell (’39) still holds the amateur 
record at Pebble Beach Golf Course at 66. He was killed in an attack 
on the Philippines in 1945. 

HUGHES — Karen Jo Hughes (Nichols) "inherited the title of Maid 
of Monterey County and now is the director of the Miss Monterey 
County Pageant. She was a secretary for the coaches at Hartnell and 
is a service representative for PG&E. 

HUGHES - Regina Hughes (Kelly), 1968 Homecoming Queen, 
has been an X-Ray technician and graduated from Sonoma State in 
1989. 

RIANDA - Geraldine Rianda (Pisoni), queen of the first Gradu¬ 
ation Ball sponsored by the SJC Alumni Association in 1948, lives 
in her hometown of Gonzales. 

TAYLOR - Vickie Taylor (Brinan), Homecoming Queen in 1964, 
is a teacher’s aide in San Ardo School, writes songs and poetry and 
hopes to write children’s books. Her husband. Bill Brinan, and two 
of their children also attended Hartnell. 

DE S ANTE/HEBERT - Sally De Sante Hebert (’61) was the first 
Artichoke Festival Queen after Marilyn Monroe. She also married 
Mike Hebert, football player then and Quarterback Club President 
now. Mike owns the Culligan water service in Salinas. 

Son Mark played baseball and was All-State in football at Hartnell 
in 1986. Son and daughter Laura and Matthew attended Hartnell in 
1989-90. 


Some Other Campus Queens 

1931, California Rodeo Sweetheart.Jane Fanoe 

1936, Salinas Junior College queen.... Suzanne Brownell (McLeann) 

1937, California Rodeo Hostess.Phyllis Carley 

1938, Rodeo Hostess.Dorothy McAdams (Middaugh) 

1940, Rodeo Hostess.Pat Adcock (Garlinger) 

1940, Campus queen.Joan Woodward (Hammer) 

1941, Campus queen.Cecilia LaVelle 

1941, Rodeo Sweetheart.Jean Claussen 

1947, Miss Monterey County, MISS CALIFORNIA.. .Jean Emery 

1948, First Alumni Ball.Gerry Rianda (Pisoni) 

1950, Rodeo Hostess.Ann Markham (Cress) 

1950, May Day queen.Alice Spagapolous (Ford) 

1951, Rodeo Hostess.Joanne Church (Taylor) 

1951, Rodeo Hosteess.Babette Giannini (Smith) 

1957, Thespian Queen.Martha Lou Cowles 

1958, Spring Prom queen.Kay Bourgerie-James 

1959, Rodeo Theme Girl.Carol Moore 

1960, International queen.Barbara Tashiro 

1961, Artichoke Festival queen.Sally DeSante (Hebert) 

1968, Miss Hartnell Rodeo Hostess.Sandy Caldwell 

1968, Miss Monterey County.Julie Stantorf (Toombs) 

1968, Maid of Monterey County.Karen Hughes (Nichols) 

1970, Miss Monterey County.Joicy Revis 

1973, Rodeo Hostess.Dr. Dena Meyenberg (Eckerdt) 

1981, Miss Monterey County.Jill McWilliams (Meeks) 

1986, Miss San Ramon Valley, MISS CALIFORNIA.. Lisa Kahre 
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Winners decades apart - Before there was a Homecoming Queen at Salinas 
Junior College, there were several beauty queens, including Jean Emery (above), 
Miss California and finalist for Miss America in 1947. Thenextfall, NadineConger 
(Light) became SJC's first Homecoming Queen. Twenty years later, Julie Stantorf 
was a Homecoming Princess and then the 1968 Miss Monterey County. 

Emery: 'helping AIDS children 
more important' than past 

By 1991, the Surgeon General has predicted, 3,000 children will have suffered from 
AIDS. Other predictions are as high as 30,000. 

Two messages come from these predictions: 1. The epidemic is moving fast, so many 
of those children will need foster homes quickly; 2. AIDS is preventable. 

Helping those children and spreading those messages through her position as senior 
program analyst with the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) are major 
responsibilities of Jean Emery (’47). From Washington, D.C., she serves as staff liaison 
to 132 member agencies in the mid-Atlantic region. 

As AIDS Program Director, she has developed guidelines for care of such children 
and handled numerous committees, grants and projects, such as a training video project 
with Children’s Hospital National Medical Center. She also organizes and conducts 
such conferences as one in Miami in 1989. There, she reported that her agency 
responded to 1986 questions with some fast organizing. 

One of the first community models aimed at pre¬ 
venting AIDS resulted from the Miami conference, 
largely a result of the work of Jean Emery. 









The coaching connection 





First grad to become football coach 
never played for Hartnell 

Paul Miller (’27) became a football coaching legend at San 
Rafael High School, but he never played a minute of football 
for Salinas Junior College. 

SJC had no team then, so Miller took a year’s sabbatical 
between Salinas High and Santa Clara University football. 
Many coaches followed him, but all had the opportunity to play 
football at SJC/Hartnell. 

At Salinas High, Miller had been All-State end. After 
starring at Santa Clara, he began a 25-year career of football 
coaching at San Rafael. 

When he retired as head football coach, more than 600 of his 
former athletes showed up at his retirement party, and the 
school named its stadium after him. He continued teaching 
mathematics until 1973 and died in 1979. 

--1957 sketch by Jack Lucey 
San Rafael Independent-Journal 


Alumni/coaches - 

Above left, Dr. Robert Peavy 
in '52; above right, Ben 
Capanas in '52; left, Dorothy 
McAdams as graduate and 
yearbook editor in '41; below 
left, Dorothy McAdams Mid- 
daugh as Hartnell coach 30 
years later. 












Women 
who coach - 

Left to right, women 
alumni who have 
coached or are 
coaching are Ann 
Casati, Jeanne 
Stanbery and Diane 
Mazzei. 


SJC/Hartnell provided role models, examples 


Coach alums help as they were helped 


Dick Voris, Tony Teresa, Alex Golomeic - all returned to 
Hartnell College as coaches, but they are hardly the only Hartnell 
College athletes to become coaches. 

A few other locals are Jim Stireman (in King City), Danny Teresa 
(Tony Teresa's son), Wes McWilliams, Reggie Kenyon, Joe Hicks, 
Danny Simpson, Scott Brock, Jim Hiserman, Bob Steinbach, Eric 
Deleissegues, John Devine, retiree Dorothy McAdams (Middaugh) 
and Ed Barber. As many, however, have made significant marks 
elsewhere. 

Probably the second coach to attend SJC and one of the most 
successful was John McIntyre ('28), whose story is on page 10. 

The first woman coach was almost surely Dorothy McAdams 
Middaugh (’41), who returned to her alma mater in 1954 and handled 
and developed women's sports until 1972. She also coached men's 
swimming and diving and helped organize the California Field 
Hockey Association. In 1988, her contribution was recognized 
when she was inducted into the California Association of Commu¬ 
nity Colleges Sports Hall of Fame. 

Probably the second woman coach was Ann Casati (Lamb), sports 
editor and then editor of the newspaper in '4446. She became a PE 
teacher and coach at MPC until she died in the mid-80s. 

The third woman coach may have been 1947 alumna and yearbook 
editor Jeanne Stanbery (Mumby), whose role model and good friend 
is June Handley. Married to San Jose State PE teacher Hugh 
Mumby, Stanbery taught PE for 14 years and counseled for 15 at San 
Jose State. While a freshman at SJC, she was a member of the 
women's half-time football team. 

More recently, Kathy Johnson (’70), coached volleyball at Alisal 
and North Monterey high schools in the late 70s and most of the 80s, 
moving recently to a position in the Sacramento area. 

The most recent woman is Diane Mazzei (79), now the associate 
athletic director and head volleyball coach at Chico State. Her story 
is one of success at Hartnell, Idaho State and Chico. S he was the first 
woman at Hartnell to win an athletic scholarship and then made 
Academic All-American in volleyball at Idaho State. 

In 1986 at Chico, she also coached the men’s volleyball team to 
first, and her women's teams have been in the top three in their 
division every year since. Hers is the highest-finishing non-schol¬ 
arship school in its 187-institution division. In 1989-90, her team 
won the conference tide. 

A few of the men have done well, too. In order of years, they 
include Roy Parker (’48), Ben Capanas and Bob Peavy, (’52), Rich 


Rohrke (’57), Don Rohrke and Charles Elder (’60) recent Butte 
College assistant football coach Craig Rigsbee (79). 

John Perkins (’54) said of playing on the Junior Rose Bowl football 
team, "My experience at Hartnell made me realize that I was more 
capable of achieving goals than I had ever realized." That experi¬ 
ence motivated him "to decide on a career in athletics that would 
allow me to help other young people reach their potential." That 
career led him to become athletic director at Kings River College. 

Dr. Robert Peavy (’52) grew up with gymnastics, joining the 
tumbling performances of his father, 31-year Hartnell coach G. 
Darwin Peavy, almost as soon as he could stand. Hardly tiring of 
physical education, he performed with the San Jose State gymnas¬ 
tics team, received his doctorate in PE from the University of Utah 
in 1973 and has become activities coordinator for the 60-instructor 
PE program at Washington State University. 

Parker played on the Cal Rose Bowl team after leaving Hartnell 
and then coached at San Leandro High. Like Parker, Capanas, who 
did his coaching at Bakersfield, has retired. Elder and Don Rohrke 
have left coaching behind, but each had successful years as coaches. 

Elder coached at DeAnza College in Cupertino until 1979. In 
1978 and 79 his team was undefeated and won the state champion¬ 
ship. Now, though, he roots for Hartnell even against DeAnza. He 
wrote, "The personal touch from the coaches and teachers gave me 
insurmountable confidence. I still try to give my students the same 
'touch' that I received at Hartnell." 

Rich Rohrke (’57) shows similar enthusiasm. Still coaching at 
Merced College after 28 years, he wrote, "Without Hartnell, I may 
have taken a different route.” He was the most valuable defensive 
player at Fresno State, graduating in 1960, and received a master's 
from Cal Poly. 

Rich's brother Don is equally enthusiastic. ”My experience at 
Hartnell," he wrote, "was the most significant of my life. Thanks to 
Ken Blue, Barney Muldoon, Skip Schwellenbach and Ed Adams.” 
With their encouragement and Dorothy Schwellenbach as a tutor, he 
went "from a non-reader D- student to a straight A student." 

The result? An All-American at Sacramento State, he graduated 
with academic honors. After teaching and coaching at Atwater High 
School, he began teaching at Grossmont College in San Diego, 
coaching football and wrestling. 

He concluded, "I have helped 
many students in much the same 
way I was helped." 




The 


Alumnus 

designed 

campus 



Jerome Kasavan in '36 


When Jerome Kasavan was a Salinas Junior College football 
player in 1936, a new campus for 300 students was being built on 
Homestead Avenue. 

More than 50 years later, he has become the man who redesigned 
almost every aspect of that campus for 25 times as many students. 
Beginning with the Student Union (now the College Center annex) 
in 1954, Jerome Kasavan has been the architect for almost every 
building now on the Hartnell College campus. 

For the College Center, he and the college won an award in 1982 
from the National School Boards Association for conservation 
design. An article in Monterey Life magazine cited use of natural 
(therefore durable) materials, use of solar heating through skylights 
and windows and achievement of relatively low building costs as 
qualities that qualified the building for the award. 


r 


connection 


Durability of his Hartnell buildings was proved when they sur¬ 
vived the shaking from the 1989 Loma Prieta Earthquake unscathed. 
Piles were driven deep into the mushy West Salinas soil to prevent 
the type of liquefaction problems that occurred in the Marina district 
of San Francisco. 

Aside from designing Hartnell buildings, 16 elementary schools, 
North Salinas and Alisal High Schools, according to the newspaper 
of the Salinas Chamber of Commerce, he and his firm have designed 
more than 600 buildings, including 50 homes, eight banks, several 
hospitals, post offices and fire houses and hundreds of commercial 
buildings. 

His view of architecture? Monterey Life quotes him as believing, 
"Buildings are sculptures that you experience from within." 


Others practice trade 
near Salinas, far away 

Alden Barstad (’53) is the middle of three generations to attend 
Hartnell and has involved himself in community activities as well as 
architecture. 

His uncle, Lyle Stageburg was president of Alpha Gamma Sigma 
in ’37-8, and son and daughter Marc and Jocelyn attended in the 80s. 

Barstad has been on the Salinas High board since 1974, has been 
president of the American Institute of Architects for the Monterey 
Bay chapter, was selected as the "Construction Man of the Year" by 
the Salinas Valley Builder's Exchange in 1985, was on the Salinas 
Board of Appeals for 17 years and is chairman of the County Board 
of Appeals. 

COELHO -- Robert Coelho (’43) is a landscape architect in Brazil. 
He has also lived in England. After S JC, he attended UC Berkeley. 

His brother Harold, also '43, is a retired mortician in Redwood 
City. Harold still spells the name Coehlo, an Americanization of the 
Portuguese Coelho. At SJC, Harold was a yearbook photographer, 
vice president of the sophomore class and president of the Men's 
Club.. 

WHISLER - William Whisler ('49), basketball team captain, 
flew Navy fighters in and after the Korean War, retiring as a Naval 
Reserve captain after a total of 23 years, and received a mechanical 
engineering degree from the University of Washington in 1959. 

During 32 years with Boeing 
in Seattle, he was on the wind 
tunnel staff for 29 years, now 
holding the position of Super- 



Alden Barstad in '53 William Whisler in *49 

visor of Model Design. He also served 13 years on the City Council 
of Des Moines, Washington, and is active in Seattle on the Solid 
Waste and Airport Noise issues. 

WILBUR - Bill Wilbur (’66) proved thata goof off can come back 
and succeed. He says he goofed off from 1959-61 but then came 
back as a very serious student. At Northrop University, he graduated 
ninth in his class in 1969. 

By 1982, he had become senior test project engineer for a Rock¬ 
well International program that "flies" a satellite in a huge vacuum 
chamber that simulates space. While in this job, he wrote a portion 
of a successful $ 10 million Airborne Laser Experiment proposal. He 
also won two awards, one of which was the Navstar Super Star 
award. 

His wife, Janice Lucchelli, is a 1966 alumna. His mother, 
Charlotte Wilbur, coordinated the Japanese Agricultural Training 
Program for its beginning years. 



Elizabeth Walker 


Dr. Hughes Andrus 

Health, environment benefit 
from alumni contributions 

Len Hughes Andrus, M.D., (’39) draws, writes and volunteers his 
medical services in developing countries now that he is a professor 
emeritus of medicine from UC Davis, but his record of achievement 
stretches from New England through King City and to Sonoma 
County. 

In recent years, he has concentrated on geriatrics and family 
medicine. He is co-author of a medical textbook, Eldercare: a 
practical guide to clinical geriatrics, and conducted a practice 
confined to geriatrics in Santa Rosa from 1982 to 1986. Earlier, he 
combined writing, medical, administrative and related experience 
of various types. 

After five years practicing internal medicine in Massachusetts, he 
returned home to become medical director of the King City Hospital. 
From 1962 to 1970, he founded and directed Mee Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal in King City and, among other activities, conducted a rural health 
program in South Monterey County for low income farm labor. 

Then, at Davis, he was the first chairman of the Department of 
Family Practice and generated more than $10 million in grant 
projects. In the meantime, he was writing many of the 38 articles he 
has published in scientific and medical journals and chapters in three 
medical texts. His son, Jeff Andrus (’ 66 ) is a screen writer. 

Among other credits on his record, developed a problem-oriented 
medical record system, founded and directed a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion operating six rural medical group practices and foreign ex¬ 
change program health professions, consulted throughout the United 
States and in twelve foreign countries, served on state and national 
advisory boards and been the medical director of Friends House, a 
Quaker retirement community, day care center and skilled nursing 
facility. 

AZZOPARDI - Dr. Tom Azzopardi (80s) graduated with a 
Doctor of Chiropractic degree from Logan College near St. Louis in 
1985 and recently opened the Accidental Injury Clinic of Salinas. 

BLAIR - Randall (Randy) Blair (’53) chose science classes at UC 
Berkeley over a football scholarship at Stanford and works for the 
Santa Clara County Environmental Health Department. At Hart¬ 
nell, he was active in student government and was star safety on the 
Junior Rose Bowl team. 

JAENICKE - Herbert Jaenicke ('53)has been a US marine fisher¬ 
ies biologist in Alaska for 31 years, involving a variety of adventures 
”... via small planes, remote field camps, small skiffs, large research 
vessels and some of the most pristine and beautiful country remain¬ 
ing in the United States." 

A continuing experience for him is following up on the effects of 
the Exxon Valdez oil spill on marine life in Prince William Sound. 


In a previous project, he and his colleagues produced a study which 
helped prevent offshore oil drilling in the Bristol Bay. 

Herb's sister Joanne Jaenicke (Powers) attended Hartnell from 
'60-62 and also graduated from Armstrong College of Business in 
Berkeley. 

MAC FADDIN - Jean Mac Faddin ('53) has published four 
microbiology books since retiring from 20 years as a medical 
laboratory technician and microbiologist in the Army. While in the 
service, she competed a bachelor's in medical technology at San Jose 
State and a master's in microbiology at Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

She was the first woman in each military assignment, she said. "I 
really paved the way for the number of women who arrived at a later 
time period." 

One of her books has been translated into Japanese and Spanish. 
As a result of the translations, Mac Faddin spoke at a symposium in 
Madrid for the 1989 opening of Spain's first Microbiological Media 
Company. 

WALKER - Elizabeth Walker O'Donnell ('41), with 36 years in 
the community health field, said in 1989, "I feel I made a small 
contribution in the field of health education , community organiza¬ 
tion, health research and statistics and in the development of health 
services." 

After S JC, she graduated from Cal and earned a Master's in Public 
Health from Cal in 1951. In her last 25 years before retirement, she 
worked for the California State Health Department 

In that time, she was a consultant, manager and evaluator. There, 
she developed a model data system for the National Military 
Experience Directed Into Health Careers, produced the statistical 
supplement to the first California State Health Manpower Plan, 
coordinated the development of a state-wide computer system to 
evaluate the major environmental health control programs and 
developed a Rehabilitation Guide for Tuberculosis Workers. 

WONG - Walter Wong (’52) has gained statewide respect for his 
work as director of environmental health for Monterey County. He 
graduated from UC Berkeley in 1955 and then - on a full scholar¬ 
ship - completed a master's of public health at the University of 
Hawaii in 1968. 

YEE - Don Moon Yee ('38), known as Diamond Yee in his tennis 
starring days at SJC, has a community pharmacy in Oakland. In 
World War II, he was a pharmacist on a hospital train in Europe 
for three years. 

He graduated from UC 
Berkeley and the UCSF 9 5 

School of Pharmacy. 




The 

Hawaiian 

foreign 

connection 


Hartnell's Filipino journalist - 

The first Filipino scholar to graduate from SJC/Hart- 
nell, Gregorio Aquino ('32), worked his way through 
Hartnell and the University of Utah as a houseboy but 
spent most of his adult life after WWII as an editor. 
Above, note pad in hand, he is at the left, ready to ask 
questions in the late '40s of Philippine president Quirino 
and California Governor Earl Warren at the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco. 

After serving in WWII, Aquino worked only one year for 
the Philippine Star Press in Los Angeles before becom¬ 
ing editor. Leaving that job in 1955, he became 
publisher and editor of his own magazine, The Philip¬ 
pines Panorama, continuing that until 1969. 


Lucy Eris George Sakesagawa 

Foreign students find help 
from Salinas, Hartnell 

Whether on their own or as part of a program, students from 
other lands find help from Salinas residents as well as Hartnell 
alumni and friends. 

Lucy Eris, widow of long-time faculty member Louis Eris, has 
had almost 100 Hawaiian and foreign students as roomers in her 
home. Most have become close friends. The Eris relationship 
with international students goes back to the mid-'30s when 
Louis Eris was adviser to the Filipino Club. In the late '40s, he 
advised the Hawaiian Club. 

George Sakesagawa, an alumnus himself as well as a labora¬ 
tory technician for the science department, has helped with the 
Japanese Agricultural Training Program (JATP) since it began 
in 72. 

The champion host and hostess for JATP students are Johnny 
and Adele O’Grady. In 17 years, they had 50 JATP students stay 
with them. 

In addition, Adele O'Grady has been a member of the Hartnell 
Foundation and been responsible for revival of the Renaissance 
Festival as the "Feast and Festival of the King." O'Grady and 
her five children have participated in many plays at Hartnell. 

Tom and Tim O'Grady were in only a few plays, but Mike 
O’Grady, Kathy O’Grady Lapsys and Dr. Patrick O’Grady all 
had leads in many plays. 

Kathy (’68) became a Phi Beta Kappa at Stanford and is living 
in Madrid, Spain, her 18th location in 18 years. J.P. (’63) is the 
chief of fetal medicine at Bay State Medical Center and an 
associate professor of obstetrics at Tufts University School of 
Medicine. 

Other host families who have had large numbers of JATP 
students are: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Luddy, 41 in 14 years 
Mr. and Mrs. Travis Heath, 30 in 14 years 
Mrs. Helen Kitaji, 28 in 14 years 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Hansen, 19 in nine years 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Susac, 17 in eight years 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Johansen, 15 in eight years 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolf, 15 in eight years 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Simard, 14 in seven years 





Hawaiian Club, largest ever - In 1949, the first 
Hawaiian students came to Hartnell. A fun group, 
when they formed a club, it quickly became the 
largest club ever on campus. This was the '49-50 
Club. The next two years, the club was even larger. 
They were colorful, talented and threw great par¬ 
ties, according to students and faculty of that time. 


They also provided entertainment and athletes. 
Hawaiian ukeleles, singing and dancing were part 
of Hartnell assemblies and service club entertain¬ 
ment in Salinas. Officers of this first Hawaiian Club 
were Henrietta McKeague, Jim Akimo, Jeanette 
Crowell and James Miyasoto, a hard charging full¬ 
back who played lateral Brigham Young University. 


Alumni work, consult in more than one nation 


Fire chief spread message internationally 

International recognition comes to few of us. 

Less than a year before he retired, such recognition came to 
Salinas fire chief Tom Campbell (’49). In 1989, the International 
Fire Chiefs Association presented him with the Operation Life 

Steve Thomas likes living in Canada 

"I guess I’ll go skiing tomorrow," Steven Thomas (’68) wrote in 
April 1990. 

A self-described ski-bum, he lives in Field, British Columbia, 
"What we call the nicest small mountain town in the world. . . . 
surrounded by the magnificent Canadian Rockies." 

Thomas became a resident of Canada in 1968 and a citizen of 
Canada in 1974. He works seasonally for Parks Canada as an 
assistant avalanche observer. He also has a share of a summer fish- 
guiding service. 

Relatives who have gone to Hartnell are his mother, Norma 
Lorentzen Babcock, the MacDonalds from Greenfield, and Terry 
and Cheryl Thomas. Sister Cheryl is a teacher in King City. 


Safety Award for Outstanding Commitment to Life Safety from 
Fire. Campbell retired in mid-1990. 

This award results from Campbell's effort since becoming chief in 
1982 to have smoke detectors in every home in Salinas and to require 
all new homes and apartments to be sprinklered. 

As a result of his campaign, Salinas is one of the few cities in the 
United States which requires sprinkler systems in all new residences 
and in 1988 the Salinas Rotary Club donated $25,000 for smoke 
detectors in every home without one. 

Campbell married Lillian Silooin 1949, became a firefighter with 
the Salinas department in 1951, won three International Fire Chiefs' 
Scholarships in 1974,76 and 79, completed a bachelor's degree at 
San Jose State in 1975 and a master's in public administration at 
Hayward State in 1979. 

Among his other activities and honors, he served as chair of the 
Hartnell College Fire Science Advisory Committee from 1970-86. 
A controversial aspect of his tenure as chief has been his travel to 
other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, Australia, Japan and 
Germany, for presentations and 
conferences on fire sprinklers. 






The 

bus 

connection 

Hartnell was Monterey 
Peninsula's college 

Once the buses began transporting students from the Monterey 
Peninsula in 1934, SJC was Monterey Peninsula’s college for 15 
years. 

In those years, 20 to 30 percent of the student body came from the 
peninsula. Those students were among the top athletes, student 
body officers, scholars and campus personalities. 

Buses stayed 'til events ended 

In those years, also, the buses stayed until after athletic practices 
were finished, so students from distant places could choose to be 
involved in other activities on campus. For Friday games and 
dances, buses were often held until after the event(s). With that 
arrangement, attendance by a large portion of the student body was 
almost automatic. 

Among those students are the ones included on this page in 
photographs and words. 

ABBOTT AND BARNARD — In the winter of 1937-38, rains 
swelled the Pajaro and Salinas Rivers. Ella Myrtle Abbott Prince 
and Doris Barnard Bragdon both have stories to tell about the 
Watsonville and Monterey Peninsula buses. 

Prince (’38) related that Bob Hutchings, the Watson ville bus driver, 
had phoned President Werner to tell him that the three buses from 
Santa Cruz County could cross the Pajaro River in the morning but 
would not be able to in the evening. Werner ordered him to bring the 
buses in. ’’Werner regretted this later,” she wrote. All three buses 
were sent up Highway 101 to San Jose and over the Old San Jose 
Highway. 

Bragdon (’39) told of the Salinas River having spread almost to the 
present Romie Lane-South Main Street intersection, a common 
winter event described by Steinbeck in East of Eden. Both coming 
and going, the Peninsula buses detoured through Castroville. 

BROWNELL — Suzanne Brownell McLean (’36) and her brother 
Raymond "Bud” Brownell (’39) used to arise at 5:30 a.m. to take the 
college bus from Carmel. They returned 12 hours later. 

Bud was the runner-up in the NCAA golf championship while on 
a winning Stanford golf team. A Lieutenant (Jg) in WWII, he was 
killed in the landing on Leyte in 1945. 

WILSON — James Wilson (’46) attended San Jose State and 
Milwaukee School of Engineering and is a mechancial contractor in 
Santa Cruz. He recalls the bus ride from Santa Cruz as ’’the un wind- 

ing hour." 

OLEARI — Louis Oleari (’36) is 
g now a stock broker after working 

jggMBBK in chemical-related research, 



Monterey leaders - A few leaders from the Monterey 
Peninsula were, top row, Harold Stigers, scholar in '35-37, 
and George White, student body president '48-49; and, 
second row, Ed Garnero, athlete '41-43, and brother Al 
Garnero, student officer and athlete '47-48. 

manufacturing and sales. When he attended S AJC, he rode the bus 
from Monterey and participated in dramatics and track. 

DIAZ/MERCANT — Marge Diaz Mercant (’48) and future hus¬ 
band Tony Mercant (’48) rode the bus together, served on student 
commission together and"... were early student activists" together, 
according to Marge. As evidence of activism, she cites having the 
college remove the student sound system from the gym where 
students couldn't use it. 

At the end of her years at SJC, Marge needed the bus far less 
because she won a Dodge sedan at the '48 Alumni Graduation Ball. 

Tony was president of Alpha Gamma Sigma as well as the student 
body. When he was student body president in ’46-47, S JC’s student 
commission was host for the first-ever state conference of junior 
college student governments. He graduated from Santa Clara Law 
School and is an attorney in San Jose. 

Tony's sister, Carmen Mercant Fast (’47) also attended via the bus 
and was active in drama and art. A graduate of San Jose State in 
education and art, Carmen taught for a number of years in the 
Salinas-Castroville area and still performs in "Seniorama" in Santa 
Clara. 

A primary memory for her is the day tumbling instructor G. 
Darwin Peavy dropped her. 

TURANO — Virginia Turano Armstrong (’46) remembers art 
instructor Leon Amyx's comment the day Jackie Robinson became 
the First Black admitted to professional baseball. 

"We’ll really make progress," she quoted Amyx in '89, "when we 
don’t have to say first Black to do or be anything." 

Active in art, intramural sports and Alpha Gamma Sigma at SJC, 
Turano waited some time before graduating in art from Stanislaus 
State and is now active in AAUW. 





Santa Cruz County leaders - 

From the left, on top are Santa Cruz 
County leaders "Fighting" Sid Carter, 
'38 quarterback; student body presi¬ 
dents Bob Burton, Ken Yoder and 
George Miljanich; and yell leader 
Dewey Chambers (now an honored 
University of the Pacific education 
professor) with Geordie Corbett as 
Tabby. At the left is '53-54 student 
body president Dick Eppley. At the 
right is Ralph Rowland, (52), a 38- 
year radio announcer, mostly in Chi¬ 
cago. From 54 to 57, he was pro¬ 
ducer and host for music-interview 
shows with Mitch Miller, Percy Faith 
and Roger Williams. 


Three student presidents rode bus 

Watsonville,SC High grads had big role from '35-60 


For many of the 25 years before there was a Cabrillo College, 
Pajaro Valley students dominated Hartnell College. 

In fact, in the late ’40s and early ’50s, Santa Cruz County students 
formed almost one-third of the student body and as many student 
government and publications posts. 

Dominance ranged from scholarship through student government 
and athletics, beginning with the president of the sophomore class in 
1935-36. He was Watsonville High graduate Warren Cottrell, who 
also played basketball, ran track and headed the mascot committee 
that decided that opponents would have to face panthers when they 
played Salinas Junior College (which became Hartnell in 1948). 
Cottrell, now a retired bank vice-president in Santa Cruz, also aided 
the movement of Watsonville High graduates to Salinas, becoming 
the college's first bus driver in 1934. With his brother Howard and 
many others riding that bus, Pajaro Valley students played a major 
role at SJC/Hartnell. 

Among them were Laurie Matiasevich and the future mayor of 
Watsonville Ann Matiasevich (Soldo); future professional diplomat 
Charles Stefan; journalist and campus queen Joan Woodward 
(Hammer); dramatist Richard Rohrbacher; student body presidents 
George Miljanich, John Eastman and Richard Eppley; other student 
government leaders Ruth Connell (Lee) and Maynard Potter; and 
star athletes such as James and John Cavanah, John and Wally 


Wong, runner Ray Dyer, and all-conference football players James 
Brandon and Takeo Hirahara. 

The stories of these people, all successful and productive in their 
post-Hartnell College lives, would be enough to fill a book. Indeed, 
Stefan has published several articles, including "The Ups and 
Downs of Summitry" in Foreign Service Journal. Nevertheless, 
their stories will be mere parts of this book. 

Some who have been elusive are 1950-51 student body president 
Bob Burton and brother Taylor from Watsonville, and 1950-52 foot¬ 
ball and tennis star Tom Grant from Aromas. 

Alice Sams Montgomery, 1955 yearbook editor, married bus 
driver Weldon Montgomery (’57), and they retired to the Watson¬ 
ville area in 1986. 

Weldon graduated from Southern Methodist in mechanical engi¬ 
neering in 1960 and began a 26-year career in civil service with the 
Navy. Alice sang in the choir and refers to the mid-50s as "wonder¬ 
ful, uncomplicated years." 

Jack Nelson (’41) drove the bus from Watsonville, graduated in 
agronomy from UC Davis in '43 and was still working as an 
agronomist in Salinas 
in 1989. At SJC, he was on 
student council and active 
in sports and music. 





Gonzales High/ Hartnell alumni '51-57 - 

In the summer of '89, these Hartnell alumni from 
Gonzales High gathered fora photo attheirreunion. 
Left to right, they are: top row - Jim Guy, Bettie 
Patterson (Emberson), Eldredge Jones, Dick 
Wescott, Bob Colyer, Bill Yates, Virgil Sterling, 
Harry Singh and Louis DeBelle; middle row - Vin¬ 
cent Domingo, Gary Stubblefield, Bernadette Nunes 


(Winter), Phyllis Hook Albertoni, Clem Albertoni, 
Leon Ausmus and Wayne Handley; front row - 
Nancy Lee (Oppenhuizen), Carol Rodoni (Yates), 
Don Baze, Joyce Scott (Urquides), Richard Avila, 
Dorothy Gibbons (Buckley), Phyllis Avila (Howe), 
Joan Stockdale (Truman), Hope Loya (Jewell), 
June Brooks (Crow), Toni Barlow (Bass) and Sil¬ 
vester Green. 


Notes on a few alumni 
from South County 

BIANCHI — Bob Bianchi (’41) stayed in agriculture in Soledad 
after majoring in agriculture and working in the family dairy during 
student days. He married Mary Silveira (’43). 

Their son and daughters also attended Hartnell. Craig Bianchi, 
Nicola Bianchi and Dana Bianchi (Panziera) all live in Soledad, and 
Kathi Bianchi lives in Manhattan Beach. 

BLOMQUIST — Dan Blomquist (’65) majored in geology and 
played football at the University of the Pacific after starring for one 
of the Arvin Smith-coached football teams at Hartnell and is now 
living in Gonzales. 

At the banquet honoring Arvin Smith in the fall of 1990, several 
former starplayers admitted they were from as faraway as Bermuda 
even though the football program had listed them as being 

from Gonzales. 
Blomquistquipped, ”1 was one 
100 of those who really was from 
Gonzales." 


WILKINSON - In the 80s, the Wilkinson family from Soledad 
seems to have sent the largest number of scholar-athletes to Hartnell 

- at least 10. Another is scheduled to attend in 1990. All are from 
two households on Metz Road. 

Tom (’84) brought the family name to attention as a cross country 
and track star. In 1990, as a graduate of UC Berkeley, he was 
accepted for graduate work in bio-physics at State University of 
New York at Stonybrook. 

Mary Pat (’85) also ran track. She has graduated from both Cal 
Poly SLO and the USC School of Pharmacy. She began her 
residency in pharmacy at USC in 1990. 

Pat (’86) played basketball at Hartnell and at Hayward State. 
Mary Pat's cousin Mary P. (’87) ran track and was an art major and 
Boronda scholar. She continued both the art major and track at UC 
Davis. 

Male Wilkinsons, Stephen (’88), Jim and John (’89) dominated 
briefly. Jim and John both ran track and attended Cal Poly SLO in 
1989-90. 

Elizabeth (Liz) collected scholarships as she graduated from 
Hartnell in 1990. She was the main subject of a Mary Barker column 
intheMontereyHeraldonNovA, 1989. Barker presented the totals 

- nine brothers and sisters and eight cousins. 














Mary Wilkinson 


"You go down and grab the cousins," Baker related, "and you’ve 
got two complete baseball teams." 

An advantage to having so many brothers, sisters and cousins on 
the same road, Baker says, is that,"... there’s always company on 
your daily commute to Hartnell. 

"Because if you're a Wilkinson, going to Hartnell College is about 
as instinctive as grabbing a name out of the family hat for the 
Christmas gift exchange .... 

"That's why the four Wilkinsons (combined from the two home¬ 
steads) who now attend Hartnell gather every morning and drive one 
of the parents’ cars to Salinas. 

"Then they all meet in the library after Liz is done with cross 
country practice and they head home. About 50 minutes. Everyday. 
And when basketball season arrives, they wait for Liz to finish 
practice again. And when track season rolls around, they wait for Liz 
after school one more time. 

'"It's nothing new,' Liz said of her multi-sport status, in which she 
excels at all three while carrying a 3.8 grade-point average. 'I had 
two sisters who played three sports and one who played two.'" 

Liz is the ninth Wilkinson to attend Hartnell.. 

'39 bus rider known worldwide 
for water, waste contributions 

Dr. William Oswald (’39) has spent 35 years providing the World 
Health Organization and the United Nations Environmental Pro¬ 
gram, NASA, the Office of the U.S. President, 16 other agencies and 
24 nations with advice and consulting in his specialties. 

Known internationally as one of the world’s foremost authorities 
on waste stabilization ponds, microalgal production and related 
problems, Oswald is a specialist in sanitary/environmental engi¬ 
neering, applied phycology, microbial waste management systems, 
environmental systems engineering and closed life support systems. 
He invented advanced integrated waste water ponding systems. To 
Oswald, his most significantcontribution to his field is development 
of microalgal technology. 

While at SJC, he rode the bus from King City. After that, he 
obtained bachelor’s, master's and doctoral degrees from UC Berkeley. 
In June '90, he retired after 39 years on the UC Berkeley faculty. 



Jack Jayet Henry Hibino 

SB president '54-55 Salinas mayor 73-79 

Driving left to students 

Bus drivers screened; 
covered routes safely 

"Leave the driving to us" would have been a safe, reliable slogan 
for S JC/Hartnell bus drivers from '34 through the last King City bus 
run in '8?. 

Drivers were tested rigorously, had few accidents, showed up on 
time (beginning runs at 6:30 a.m. and earlier) and some even taught 
driver training. 

In '47-48, when driver training was introduced at Salinas High 
School, SJC's bus drivers became the driving instructors. The 
program was unique enough that LIFE magazine photographed the 
driver/instructors.Among those drivers was Joseph Bragdon, later 
an art instructor at Hartnell. 

Through ’57, because SJC and the Salinas school buses were all 
handled by one transportation department, many S JC/Hartnell driv¬ 
ers also drove routes for Salinas public schools. 

In ’54, student reporter Warren Church, later a Monterey County 
supervisor, reported that Hartnell drivers logged 1,567 miles a day, 
carrying 3,500 students in 33 buses. Total mileage for the previous 
year was 250,000. A year later, Panther Sentinel editor and later 
Watsonville High teacher John Laue reported an increase to 275,000 
miles for the year. 

A few of the drivers in those years were ’54-55 student body 
president Jack Jayet of Santa Cruz, future mayor of Salinas Henry 
Hibino and track star Wes Bond. Among riders almost five decades 
of busing were: 

Gerald Cissna (’40) and hand-holding bus-mate Hazelle Angel 
Cissna (’41), both from Watsonville. Cissna ran the 880 and relays 
for ’39 and ’40 championship track teams and retired from an 
accounting practice in Watsonville. 

John Coustette (’39) from Monterey. Involved in music at SJC, he 
spent 56 months in Army bands in WWII and lives in Monterey. 

Louis Felice (’40) from Hollister. Involved in athletics at SJC, 
Felice reported in February ’90 that he was among students who 
planted the first trees on the 
campus. He is in the sikscreen 
business in Los Banos. 

(Please turn to page 110) 








'Pump' Vella 
was colorful athlete, 
student leader 

Americo "Pump" Vella ('40) not only starred in football but started 
the boxing team at SJC. In 1939, he won the award for coming 
farthest from home, Westfield, NJ, to attend SJC. His friend Floyd 
Wilkie lived about six blocks closer to Salinas. 

In a 1989 phone call, he expressed his enthusiasm for California's 
free education. "California set the stage for the whole country, "he 
said. "In New Jersey, you just couldn't think of going to school in 
the depression." 

His nickname had nothing to do with his football playing nor his 
boxing. When he was a child, his mother cut off all his hair because 
of the New Jersey heat in the summer. His brother called him 
Pumpemickle Head, and the shortened version, Pump, stuck. 

When he left SJC at the end of March 1940, the college newspaper 
headlined, "Pump Vella Returns Home; Gained Honors As Great 
Student Leader, Footballer.” On the championship '39 football 



Prof. Floyd Wilkie Americo "Pump” Vella 


team, he was the highest scorer for SJC and one of the highest scorers 
in the conference. 

"As president of the Block 'S' society," the newspaper related,". 
.. Pump was responsible for the group's activity in and sponsorship 
of many school functions. During the three weeks of the Whiskerino 
contest. President Vella, chief fuzz judger, gave every law breaker 
'a fair break.' He originated the famous 'in or in' vote." 

VON CHRISTIERSON ~ Robert von Christierson ('37) went 
from cheerleading at SJC to a political science major at Stanford and 
then 25 years of US Navy service. 

He remembers his SJC years as pleasant ones. "Everyone turned 
out for the games" because buses were held Friday night until after 
the game. "We had good response and knew each other well. It was 
like a big family." 

VOSTI -Kathryn Vosti Todd (’38) remembers modem dance and 
everyone piling into Gert Roussey's big car to go to games and 
activities. She used her secretarial training at Fort Ord. 


Out-of-state athletes dominated great 38-40 teams 


(continued from page 65) 

I was in the service of the U.S. for 43 months with service in this 
country in several areas, and then to the islands of the Pacific, 
including Hawaii and Iwo Jima, where I witnessed the raising the 
flag there. I was Cryptographer and Communications chief. 

During and after the war I schooled at the University of Hawaii and 
at Yale Univ. Later I schooled at Boston College, Chicago Law 
School, with summa-cum laude honors. Returning to Cal Berkeley, 
I spent 10 years doing grad work, with Phi Beta Kappa grades. At 
the same time I was a teaching assistant. ... I... wound up with six 
degrees. 



also lectured at the college. 

Basically, I am a history professor having taught, lectured in several 
California community colleges as well as at Cal and Harvard. As a 
professional researcher in the field of health and nutrition for over 
30 years, I also lecture on the subject at colleges, associations, 
special groups and clubs. Sandwiched in between an active life I 
have been a professional painter and decorator and I am still active 
in that category. 

The over-all sports program from 1938 through 1942 produced 
more outstanding teams in all the major sports than in any other 
Hartnell era. 

The teams of’38-'40 were dominated by out-of-state athletes who 
found their way into the SJC sports arena. New Jersey, Oregon, 
Illinois were the chief states contributing to sport excellence. The 
San Francisco-Oakland area also contributed heavily. Of course the 
star of all the stars was Harold Davis from Morgan Hill, who 
achieved national fame in the tracks sprint, winning NCAA and 
AAU titles and thus putting SJC in the national picture. 

Interest centered on athletes 

Much interest was centered on those athletes, why they came, how 
they excelled, how they lived and subsisted. Theirs is a story of great 
interest and much in the way of humorous tales and anecdotes. Some 
of it was hard to believe. Students in this era don't operate at college 
like they used to. They don’t have to. 






Living differed then at $20 

Just to illustrate a wee bit: We Jersey boys slept in the girls'lounge 
room each night after the last bus left for Watsonville. Took in our 
suitcase and lived there until 7 am, when we arose, turned on the heat 
during the winter just before the first bus came in from Watsonville. 

We also acted as night watchmen, saw that the place was secured 
each night. We had jobs under the National Youth Administrative 
that allowed students, all needy students to work 10 hours a week 
for $20.00 a month. Our jobs were to clean up the rooms each school 
day, janitorial service. 

In 1939, one of the walls in the building was tom apart to make 
room for more classrooms. We slept in the halls for security reasons. 
There was an art exhibit in the library housing some valuable paint¬ 
ings, and I slept in the library for two nights. 


Variety, quality in 'innocent years' - SJC had a variety of 
fun-loving and talented students in the late '30 s and early '40s. 
Above left, members of the Sigma Alpha Pi social society were 
identified in the '39 yearbook top-to-bottom from left to right as: 
left, Bill Rasmussen at the top, Harold Oberg below him, and 
Mary Dabritz and Raenelle Wells below them. To the right, top 
to bottom, members are J. Mullins, Dorothy Bailey, Ardath 
Bare, Ruth Shaw, Pat Sullivan, Bill Law, Phyllis Harrah, 
Margie Reimers; Irwin Hall, Shelton Downey, Jeanne Gould, 
Elaine Levy; Dick Carlisle, Clyde Redner, Frances Ruhlen, 
Jean Keifer; N. Hicks, Gerry Lemon, Betty Smith, Margaret 
Smith, Ed Wesley; Maxine Allison. Above right is Jack 
Daniels, heiroftheliquorfamily. He developed flower arrang¬ 
ing and interior decorating to such an degree that he made a 
fortune of his own. At the left, Charles Stefan looks straight at 
the camera from a position behind Ambassador Ludwig Steiner 
of the Austrian (Autriche) delegation at a session of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Geneva in Sep¬ 
tember '83. Now teaching part-time at a community college in 
Gainesville, Florida, Stefan was with the US Foreign Sen/ice 
from '47-75, including two tours of duty in Moscow. 

month in girls' lounge 

We were given tickets which could be used for surplus govern¬ 
ment food stuffs for a conservative continental breaksfast. We ate 
an ala carte menu at a Chinese restaurant that each night served beef 
stew for twenty five cents and we ate the same just about seven days 
a week. Two fellows rented a room and each night six others moved 
in ~ one slept in a bath tub. A group were night watchmen at a 
brewery and languished in the suds each night. 

One term I lived in a track shed 
by the track oval. Another 
time slept in the men’s locker 
room, later in a room made 
out of garage for $1.50 a week 







The 

aviation 

connection 


First Flying Club - Members ofSJC's 
first Flying Club (from left to right above) 
were Jerome Leonard, Jim Hutton, Ted 
Spaulding, Theron Mitchell, Herbert Lang- 
don, Gerald Harrah and (notpictured) Joe 
Maddalena and Harry Menda. 


Flying has rich history fc 


ACKERMAN -- In April 1945, the college newspaper reported 
that Lt Vernon Ackerman, USNR, strafed and sank an enemy picket 
boat near the Japanese mainland. He was a patrol plane commander 
and squadron operations officer. 

AMOS - Jim Amos (’48), a Santa Cruz bus rider, cheerleader and 
WWII veteran, returned to flying in the US Air Force for 21 years 
but earned a degree in business from the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha in 1963. In 1971, he completed requirements for an 
industrial arts teaching credential at San Jose State. Then, he taught 
woodshop at Soquel High School for 13 years. 

BIRD — David Bird (’49) retired as senior captain from 32 years 
as an American Airlines pilot. He flew five years with the Navy, 
including two carrier tours in the Korean War. 

At Hartnell, he was a bus driver, yearbook photographer and Ski 
Club president. Sister Ann and brothers Jack and Doug all attended 
Hartnell. 

G ATTIS - Jim Gattis (’68) is best known as a leader in the Salinas 
Air Show, but he helped keep the flying program alive at Hartnell. 

When he came here as a student, he already had his pilot's license 
and filled a need for a ground school instructor. His role in the air 
show was to take over near the beginning stages and to carry out the 
idea of using the show to raise money for charities. 

A director of the Hartnell College Foundation, Gattis received the 
foundation's Distinguished Service Award in 1989. 

He has been honored in the community also as Humanitarian of the 
Year, Citizen of the Year and with the Wilkinson Sword and 
International Council of Air Shows awards. 

PARKS - Mike Parks (’63) is a senior captain for Northwest 
Airlines, flying Boeing 747s in the Pacific Rim. He flew five years 

for the Navy and, at Hartnell, he 
was on a record-setting mile relay 
104 team. 


The commute from King City was no problem for Jesse Homen in 
the late ’30s. He flew an airplane and landed on a farmer's field about 
where the Performing Visual Arts buildings are today. 

From even before Homen's time, flying attracted SJC students. In 
1932, Harold McAuley won a $300 scholarship to Warren's School 
of Aeronautics. According to the high school/JC newspaper in 
October '32, McAuley was the outstanding student in JC aeronautics 
classes. 

At least as early as fall semester '38, students were taking flying 
lessons from airport manager Bill Swain at the airport, which was 
where Sherwood Village is now. Three-semester student body 
president Jack Kympton wrote in 1989 of a student's landing right 
after grass had been burned off the field for fire prevention. 

"Rose Panziera was doing her solo landing. Sudden wind shear 
blew the plane off the runway and all we could see was a huge cloud 
of black debris," he wrote. Bill thought she had crashed and we all 
rushed to the end of the runway — only to find Rose brushing herself 
off with Rose and plane intact." 

However, it wasn't until February '39 that five students and 
engineering instructor Herbert Langdon organized a flying club 
around classes at the airport (in the vicinity of the present California 
Rodeo grounds). From five, the number grew. 

On Sept 25, '39, SJC was approved for a Civil Aeronautics 
Division pilot training class. Within two weeks, 40 students had 
enrolled. Less than a month later, 24 of them had qualified on a test 
which included navigation and CAA regulation sections. 

These pioneers were Shelton Downey, A1 Johnson, Olen Van 
Saandt, Joe Maddalena, Bob Stephens, Harold Oberg, Tom Amberg, 
Hugh Smith, Bill Shaw, Nick Delgado, William Lake, Ray Brown, 
Chet Anderson, Don Hunter, Delmore Wood, Malcolm Gilchrist, 
Jack Nielsen, James Hewette, Charles "Bud" Giles, John Mapa, 
James Streig, Bill Harper, Don Butcher and Jack Kennedy. 

Van Saandt and Wood were the first to solo. 

Possibly the most exciting solo was that taken by Bill Lake. As 





i for SJC/Hartnell alums 

reported in the Jan. 26, '40 SJC paper, Lake's Piper Cub was selected 
as the "target" for practice maneuvers by a squadron of Army Air 
Force bombers. He wasted no time landing. 

In that same article, the SJC paper announced that women were to 
be admitted into the class the next fall at a ratio of one woman for 
every 10 men. Records do not show if any women Finished the 
program, but Marjorie Lewis applied immediately. During the war, 
two other women became airplane mechanics at the Sacramento Air 
Depot. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, the program became named 
the Civilian Pilot Training (CPT) program. 

During WW II, the CPT was dropped. After the war, nothing 
official happened until instructors Dick Carlisle (39), Emil Ramos 
and Ruth Rothrock decided to organize a flying club. 

As the Hartnell newspaper of April 17, '53, tells it, "With the 
addition of Mr. G. D. Peavy (Hartnell's ace hell-diver) a board of 
directors was formed and the Hartnell Flying Club came into being." 

From that day until Peavy's retirement in '67, the club was 
identified with Peavy, even called "The G. Darwin Peavy Flying 
Club." 

Members of the new club with its Piper Cub were Ed Northrup, 
Ronald Millard, Don Hufhines, Don Nielsen, Del Deis, Roy Taylor, 
Doug Stemler, Harold Lunsford, Dean Peake, Ben Marcus, Herb 
Scaroni, Pete Pestoni and John Ogden. 

When the club was formed, members paid $15 initiation fee and 
$2 a month dues. Right time cost $2.40 an hour. A few years later, 
flight time jumped by 10 cents an hour. In '65, flight time rose to $7 
an hour because the college discontinued maintenance of the club's 
airplanes. The club continued three more years with James "Bar¬ 
ney" Muldoon as adviser. Then, increased cost of insurance forced 
discontinuance of the club. 

In '53, the club had 37 members and owned four airplanes, a 4- 
place Stinson, a 2-place Aeronca Chief, a 2-place Aeronca Tandem 
and a 2-place Piper Cub. 




The flyers - Clockwise 
from the bottom photo at 
the left, these flyers are 
David Bird, Joe Mad- 
dalena, Olen Van Saandt 
and - with his Billy Mitchell 
bomber - Harold Hillman 















In space program, 
1 alum with NASA, 
2nd plans navigation 

Thank at least two SJC/Hartnell alumni for American success in 
space exploration and nuclear submarine navigation. 

Space and Hartnell go back as far as 1947 through John Foster 
(’40), who was NASA Ames Research Center director for such space 
flight projects as the Pioneer 10 and 11 Jupiter missions and the 
Pioneer Venus mission. 

Pioneer 10, launched in 72, was the first spacecraft to fly beyond 
the orbit of Mars, the first to cross the Asteroid Belt and the first to 
pass and examine Jupiter. Pioneer 11 in 73 added a fly-by through 
the rings of Saturn. Both spacecraft were still sending data back to 
Earth as of April ’90. 

Foster graduated from UC Berkeley in electrical engineering in 
'42, was a Navy combat information center officer from 42-46 and 
retired from Ames in 75. 

Both say Lemos outstanding teacher 

He and Jeff Schmidt (43), another SJC alumnus connected with 
space flight, both found John Lemos outstanding. "Fundamentals 
learned from him helped in later engineering classes," Schmidt wrote 
in April '90, "and in my professional career." 

According to the SJC newspaper in February 43, Schmidt earned 
the highest score ever received in a national standardized physics 
test 

Schmidt was an engineer from 47 to '80 with Rockwell Interna- 


John Foster, 1989 


Jeff Schmidt, 1943 


tional. In that career, he worked on rocket engine control systems 
for the Apollo Moon Rocket and the Space Shuttle and on a global 
positioning system for positioning satellites worldwide. 

Schmidt given navigation award 

When he retired, he was vice president of engineering for elec¬ 
tronics. His specialty was navigation, and he worked on navigation 
systems for US and British submarines. Minute Man ICBMs and 
fighter bombers. He received the Institute of Navigation Norman 
Hayes Award for contributions to the field of navigation. 

An SJC valedictorian along with Carol Duer in 43, Schmidt 
graduated from US Navy programs at Columbia University and 
MIT and then graduated with honors in engineering from UC 
Berkeley in 47. In the Navy, he installed and used advanced 
electronic systems in ships. 

Originally from King City, Schmidt drove the SJC bus while a 
student at SJC, and was a class commissioner and high jumper. In 
retirement, he returned to King City and remodeled a 4,000 square- 
foot brick house built in 1879. 


Aviators from 'innocent years' became warriors, career pilots 


When Harold Hillman led the aerial attack on Tarakan Island off 
of Borneo on April 30,1945, he may have been the only SJC alumnus 
having his plane photographed by National Geographic. 

Otherwise, he was doing what came naturally for many who first 
became pilots in the SJC CPT program. 

They were in demand when WWII began. Not all survived, but 
many who did continued flying as a career. Some are Orin Ford (42), 
Bob Littlefield (42), Joe Maddalena (40), John Mapa (41), Harold 
Oberg (40), Harold Watts (43) and Bob Wray (42). 

Ed Leslie (41) flew "The Hump" in Southeast Asia in WW II, 
earning a Distinguished Flying Cross among his medals. He flew B- 
29 bombers in Korea but confined much of his post-war flying to the 
ground. He was a sports car racer from '57-72 and also a Monterey 
Peninsula Toyota dealer. 

For Harvey Priddy (40), a member of the first championship 

football team, flying is a sideline. 
He organizes Wings of Salinas 
106 mee b n 8 s - In 1952, he employed 
many of the Junior Rose Bowl team 



members in his insulation business because, he implied in 1989, 
"None of us would have done anything without the JC." 

Hillman himself continued as a reservist, retiring as a Lt. Colonel. 
In the war, he flew 55 combat missions in B-25 "Billy Mitchell" 
bombers (the ones used by Doolittle to bomb Tokyo). His final 
missions were over vast distances of water to French Indo-China 
(now VietNam). A good friend and fellow CPT student Vem Baker 
was killed in his first mission in a P-38. 

Hillman capped 35 years of public employment with 18 years in 
the Monterey County Health Department, becoming the first em¬ 
ployee of the Tri County Air Pollution Control Board. His wife is 
Betty B ingam in Hillman, home economics honoree in 42. Their 
daughter, Sally Hillman Ching-Meisenholder was the valedictorian 
of Hartnell's first Registered Nursing class in '64 and now designs 
nationally distributed Pique Nique cotton children's clothing. 

Orin Ford stayed in military aviation for 28 years and then 
managed the Monterey Airport for 18 years. His first and second 
wives, Lois Henderson and Gladyce Thompson, both attended SJC. 

Bob Littlefield flew jet fighters with the US Air Force until 
retirement. Joe Maddalena, now retired as a US AF colonel, married 






At the right, Dr. James Fassett 



Dr. Fassett: 

First alumnus 
to return as 
Hartnell trustee 

"No one ever did more for Hartnell than Jim Fassett." 

That was the praise from Finis Jeffers (’47), the second alumnus to 
serve as a Hartnell trustee. He served several years in the 60s with 
Dr. James Fassett (39), so he observed first-hand. 

Praise came to Dr. Fassett from his peers and the community as 
well. In 1980, Dr. Fassett was honored by the California Medical 
Association as the doctor "who best exemplifies the ethics and 
practice of a rural country practitioner." Dr. Fassett practiced in 
Gonzales until illness forced his retirement in the late 80s. 

Other honors in the 80s have been the Distinguished Eagle Award 
from the Boy Scouts of America and being named one of the top 10 


family doctors in the nation by the American Academy of Family 
Practice. 

"Remarkably," the Monterey County Medical Society release on 
Dr. Fassett’s 1980 award said," Doctor Fassett, a product of Gonzales 
and Salinas schools and a 1945 graduate of Stanford's School of 
Medicine, has found the time and energy to maintain a busy medical 
practice and to participate in numerous community activities such as 
scouting, church leadership, school board membership, Rotary and 
planning commission membership." 

His service to his alma mater began in 1955 and totalled 22 years. 
First coming on the board in 1955, Dr. Fassett was a leader in finding 
solutions to difficult or controversial problems. He was instrumen¬ 
tal in establishing the nursing program at Hartnell and the joint 
Hartnell/Stanford program to train physician's assistants. A friend 
of Villeroy Gleason's, he influenced Gleason to leave a bequest to 
Hartnell. 

As a student at Hartnell, he was active in music and Junior 
Toastmasters. 

He was one of the founding directors of the Hartnell College 
Foundation. He also received the first Foundation Distinguished 
Service Award. 



Science graduates pursue careers from Alaska to Caribbean 


(continued from page 95) 

Science graduates are so numerous that space in this book does not 
permit detail on all who have answered questionnaires. All have 
significant accomplisments, however, and many pursue their careers 
in unique places. 

Here is information on many: 

CLIZBE — Darlene Clizbe Dyer ('53) graduated in nursing from 
San Jose City Colege in '66 and has been a registered nurse in 
Mountain View for 22 years. Her husband, Ray Dyer, was a track 
star here and a coach in the Campbell School district. 

DILLINGHAM -Dean Dillingham ('48) spent his career as a 
pharmacist with Star Drugs in Salinas. In '51, he graduated in phar¬ 
macy from USC, where he was on the '49 NCAA championship track 

-- one was SB president 

SJC coed Bette Mae DeVine and remained a lifelong friend of Col. 
Delmore Wood, US AF ret. 

John Mapa, another colonel, was recalled for the Korean War and 
retired after 20 years of service in Italy, Morocco, England, Hawaii 
and the Arctic. He has retired after 16 years with the Santa Clara 
County Sheriffs Department. 

Harold Oberg became active in the Hartnell Alumni Association 
and was awarded lifetime student body card number 64 in 1964. In 
his Eveready Crop Service, he still offers integrated pest manage¬ 
ment consulting as well as crop dusting. 

Hal Watts, spring semester '43 student body president, married '42- 
43 student body secretary Beverly Van Buren. She stuck with him 
through three years of Navy flying and 30 years as a United Airlines 
pilot. 

Bob Wray, US Marine Corps Col. ret., completed 31 years in the 
military, closing his career with three years as commander of the 
Naval ROTC at Oregon State. His extensive list of medals includes 
two Silver Stars, two Legions of Merit with combat "V" and the 
Vietnam Cross of Gallantry with Palm. 


team. At SJC, he had to pay and drive his own way to the National 
Junior College Track Meet in '48. His fifth place brought him the 
offer of a USC scholarship. All three of his children attended 
Hartnell. 

HAWKINS - Theo Hawkins (’47) manages the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta, Georgia. He has traveled the world teaching 
microbiology for the Centers. 

At SJC, he played football and basketball. He completed a 
bachelor's, master's and doctorate (in ’64) at UC Berkeley. 

MORIN — Being a "junior marine biologist" in Dr. Howard 
Feder's laboratory was a factor in the route of Dr. James Morin (’62) 
to marine research in the Caribbean as a UCLA biology professor. 

On the faculty at UCLA since 1969, Morin received a bachelor’s 
from UC Santa Barbara in 1965, a master's in '67 and a Ph.D. in '69 
from Harvard. He has served as vice chairman of the department for 
three years since 1975. 

Since 1966, Morin has produced 60 publications and been 
involved in another 22 publications or theses. 

MURAKAMI - Martha Murakami started the seed testing labo¬ 
ratory for the California Grain Crop Board at UC Davis. 

NAKAHARA - Yoshiro John Nakahara (36), except while 
interned during WWII, practiced dentistry after his graduation from 
UCSF School of Dentistry in 1940. 

NELSON — Jeannie Nelson, 1979-80 student body president, was 
on the honor roll three times at Heald Technical College and is an 
engineering technician in Salinas. 

NOLAN/CASTILLO — The MBA School of Golf was written by 
Rick Nolan, 1964-65 Hartnell quarterback. Nolan (’67) married 
cheerleader Yolanda Castillo. He graduated summa cum laudefrom 
Fresno State in '69 and a master’s from Texas A & M in ’70. 

QUATRE - Susan Quatre (’71) still commutes from King City, 
but the trip has taken her to Gil¬ 
roy for the past 14 years for her 
teaching at Gavilan College. She 
teaches nursing and is president 
of the Academic Senate. 






The 

musical 

connection 

Alum composed for movies, TV 

CANADA/NONNEMAN — Joy Canada Paine('46) has formed a 
piano club in the Salinas Adult Day Care Center and takes advanced 
piano at Hartnell. She has been a medical assistant in a doctor's 
office and is a volunteer at Salinas Valley Memorial Hospital. 

Her son, Harold Nonneman (70), is a woodwind specialist and has 
performed with the Anchorage, Alaska, Symphony Orchestra since 
1979. He is also principal bassoonist with the Anchorage Civic 
Orchestra, performs with other musical groups and has taught in the 
Anchorage School District for 11 years. 

DRAPER — John Draper (’38) sings in a barbershop quartet since 
retiring in 77 from 30 years teaching music in elementary and junior 
high schools in Davis. 

At San Jose State, he played a concert solo of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony #5 on the French Horn. 

While at SJC, he and 10 to 15 other students decided to walk from 
the Monterey Peninsula to Salinas. Even starting in the dark and 
taking a short cut through Fort Ord, they arrived about 2 p.m. 

ERICKSON — Gabrielle Erickson Borgnino (’62) is a piano tuner 
and assistant director of the American School of Piano Tuning. She 
graduated from UC Berkeley and spent two years in Tanzania with 
the Peace Corps. 

LOWE - Freda Hebrard Lowe (’36) is retired from 13 years as a 
library technician at Hartnell. As an SJC student, she was a trumpet 
player in a German band and other bands. 

MARCUS - Ruth Marcus Kelly (’41), a music minor at SJC, 
became professional singer and wrote six books of poetry. 

She credits Ann Lecisin (Harper) with helping her to get a good 
position with the U.S. Forest Service. Family members who 
attended SJC/Hartnell were her husband, George Kelly, brother 
Jack Marcus (deceased), brother-in-law Lester Jean Kelly (de¬ 
ceased) and daughter Linda K. Kelly. 

RUSS — Susan Russ (76) and husband Jim Russ (76) were both 
college graduates when they first rehearsed and sang in the Hartnell 
Community Chorus at San Juan Bautista Mission 

Susan is a special education teacher in Baker, Montana, and Jim 
is a minister in a rural parish in Baker. He graduated from Yale in 
’62 and completed a Master of Divinity at Union Theological 
Seminary in '66. 

SCOTT - If you've seen any of the Lassie television shows, you've 
heard music composed by Nathan G. Scott (’35). 

Scott composedmusic, including entire scores, for 800 TV epi¬ 
sodes and more than 100 movies. His path into music did not 

become clear until he dropped 
out of Cal Tech and a biochemi¬ 
cal research major. "I kept 
noticing I was spending less 



right, music teacher John 
Draper in '37; below right, 
writer of "Maroon and 
Gold," official SJC/Hartnell 
song, AlvaRetta Murray. 

and less time studying and more and more time at the piano.” 

After working on or writing music for almost every dramatic or 
musical entertainment presented by clubs at UC Berkeley, Scott 
parked cars for radio stars and then wrote a novelty tunecalled "John 
Scotter Trot" for John Scott Trotter, whose band played it on 
transcontinental radio. That was his break. 

World War II interrupted his career, but Scott went to work after 
the war for Republic Pictures and then for Walter Schumann, writing 
music for "Dragnet," Ernie Ford and for many choral albums. 

After '57, he wrote for Films and episodes of "Wagon Train," "My 
Three Sons," "Laramie," "Frontier Circus," "Rawhide," "Twilight 
Zone," "The Virginian," "Gunsmoke" and Have Gun, Will Travel." 

"I've had a busy and enjoyable life," he wrote in February "90, 
"doing what I had long hoped to do." 

Sun leads cultural council 
in Moreno Valley area 

Competence is a word that fits the performance of Dr. Rudolph 
"Rudy" Sun (’53) as Hartnell yearbook editor and in music and 
education since then. 

From his record, there would be little reason to suspect that, as a 
student, he poked his foot through the canvas cover of a Flying Club 
airplane. 

That record includes founding and conducting the Moreno Valley 
Chorale, serving as current executive director of the Moreno Valley 
Cultural Arts Foundation, his current employment as federal educa¬ 
tion supervisor for the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Sherman High 
School in Riverside and 13 years of film producing, writing and 
proofreading. 

Sun's father, Felipe, was in SJC/Hartnell’s first graduating class in 
'29. His younger brother Philip also was involved in music at 
Hartnell. 
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'55 choir members and (below) Little Theatre -- This 
photograph of the Hartnell choir in San Juan Bautista 
Mission appeared in the '55 yearbook with these identi¬ 
fications. Front row: Dr. Vahe Aslanian, A. Shirachi, T. 
Oliveira, S. Street, J. Phillips, C. Brown, S. Lynn, R. 
Goetz, V. McCray, M. Ingols, S. Ikeda, Mr. Stone. 
Second row: B. Hernandez, D. Halterman, M. Wagner, 
C. Scheiza, J. Barker, N. Branson, V. Johnston, K. 


McWilliams, A. Sams, M. Bullis, C. Gianson. Third row: 
J.JHunter, R. Sears, G. Basped, C. Strong, J. Robertson, 
M. Baker, P. Buies, C. Eppley, M. Irving, M. Forrester, B. 
Tedrow. Fourth row: J. Tarantina, D. Loucks, R. 
Bollinger, S. Jones, G. Norcross, A. Machado, R. Ad¬ 
dison, T. Switzer, J. McDaniels, D. Cahill. Below, the 
community chorus rehearses in the Little Theatre, Hart¬ 
nell's only theatre until 74. 








Marching band, '49-50 - 

This was typical of the marching bands led by LoreII McCann 
during his 31 years at SJC/Hartnell. Members are: front row 
- Joe Rusconi, Don Johnson, Ted Maddock, Laverne See- 
man, John Nast, Ray Harder, Richard Binsacca and Band 
president Larry Dimmick; second row - Paul Bryant, Jack 
Penfield, Delma Scolari, Aileen Feldt, Betty Wyatt, Nancy 
Munter, Leon West, Jerry Cooper, Val Vares, Terry Waki, 


Violet Olivete, Bill Horsley and Douglas Wiley; third row-Mar¬ 
garet Lowry, Beverly Carlson, Andy Ausonio, Irene Piini, 
Dorothy Beeman, Bob Walker, Norman Brownell and Warren 
Katsos; back row- Don Dye, Bruce Vaughan, Dave Haennelt, 
Mary Lee Hubbard, Ronald Brainard, Dick Goodrich, Carl 
Bartlebaugh, Donald Camp, Dick Bennett, Jim Kimball and 
Glen Short. 


- Photo provided 
by David Bardin 


Hartnell dormitory - 

The photo at the right, probably 
taken about 1930, is of the Cole- 
gio de Hartnell dormitory/dining 
hall building on the ranch of Jim 
Bardin and his sister, Marie Scon- 
berg. The buildings had been 
damaged badly in the '06 San 
Francisco earthquake, according 
to Bardin and Sconberg, but this 
shows the exterior in far better 
condition than Hartnell yearbook 
editor Patrick Smythe found it 

in '48. 
















" I have many, many fond memories: the etched El Gabilan Range, 
the flow of the fertile valley, the cool mist - all this forever stored 
in my mind." 

The words of an artist? Indeed. 

The place? Salinas Valley 48 years after the artist, Kenji Nishi 
(36), last saw the Salinas Valley. 

Nishi is represented in private collections in 35 states and interna¬ 
tionally in Canada, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, France, Israel and West 
Germany. If you want to see some of his work without travelling to 
New York, you can visit the Tandy Corporation collection in Dallas. 
Other cities on this continent with Nishi's work in permanent 
collections are Chicago, Mexico City (in the national museum) and 
in cities in Florida and Canada 

Nishi says that Louise Holbrook at Salinas Junior College "helped 
and encouraged me to pursue the art field." Apparently, Ms. 


Holbrook, his art instructor from 1934-36, was a good judge of art 
talent. 

So, was her successor, Leon Amyx, who taught at S JC/Hartnell for 
36 years and "helped and encouraged" numerous students who later 
pursued art successfully. You will find more about Amyx, whose 
own watercolors were rediscovered when he reached the age of 80, 
on page 47, but these pages are devoted to some students of Amyx 
and one of his successors - Robert Butterbaugh. 

Nishi’s sister, now Yuri Nishi Siguera (38), was one of the first 
successful students to benefit from Amyx's encouragement She 
does original custom designs in metals for jewelry. 

Shortly afterwards, Michi Hayashi, Jayne Miyake, Rita del Piero 
(now Stringari in Watsonville) and - most of all - a rancher's son 
from King City with a specialty in cartooning — became students of 
Amyx. The cartoonist, Eldon Dedini, became a lifelong friend of 
Amyx and sold his first cartoon to Esquire magazine while at SJC. 
For more on Dedini, see the photo caption on the next page. 

A year later, Nancy Johnson followed Amyx's encouragement, 
becoming an art teacher and successful Carmel artist Her own 
descriptive material says, "She may frequently be seen along the 
beaches, at Point Lobos or other favorite peninsula locales." 

As the years passed, art students grew in number. A few successful 
ones after WW II were Bob Kensinger, Darrell Millsap, Edmund 
" Acey" Silliman, Ted Maddock, Frank Hill, Joyce Anderson and her 
future husband Charles Moresi. 



Syndicated cartoonist and friends -- Frank Hill 
('50) has fun with his art and has provided fun for 
others. His "heads" are from his plans to do an 
illustrated evolution of the football helmet. He didn't 
design the Spacephone he's holding to the ear of 
"Bronko Nagurski," but he did design the package. 
He is holding Felix the Cat because Felix is one of 


the characters for which he has designed and illus¬ 
trated comic books and toys. From '67 to '82, Hill 
produced the comic strip "Short Ribs." More re¬ 
cently, he has illustrated children's books and the 
Pink Panther, Sylvester M 

the Cat, Bugs Bunny ^ 

and Chuckie Cheese. 







(continued from page 111) 

AMYX - Chet (son of Leon) Amyx (’56) starred in baseball at 
Hartnell and graduated with great distinction from San Jose State, 
completing his master's in 1963. Since then, following the pattern 
of his father, he does art and has become a long-time art instructor 
at Cuesta College in San Luis Obispo. 

BOSLER ~ Eric Bosler (’68) acknowledges that he won some art 
awards while a student at Hartnell and now assists art instructors and 
does part-time art and photography teaching at Hartnell. 

He received a Bachelor's of Fine Arts from the California College 
of Arts and Crafts and an MA from UC Berkeley. His wife, the 
former Patti Haag, is one of many alumni from the Haag family. 

DEL PIERO — Rita del Piero Stringari ('40?) proposed the idea of 
an art club to Leon Amyx and then took leadership in SJC's first year 


of Alpha Delta Epsilon. She graduated from San Jose State and 
taught in Watsonville until recent years. 

KLAUER — Karol Klauer Wright C54) combines her art with 
teaching art at North Salinas High School. 

While at Hartnell, she edited the yearbook and was in student 
government. She also drew the "So Red the Rose" cover for the Rose 
Bowl editions of the newspaper. Her brother Bill C57?) is a self- 
employed engineer in Santa Clara. 

LEDGERWOOD — James Ledgerwood ('53) has taught art at 
Oceanside High School since '61. At Hartnell, he played basketball. 

SAMUELS - Marion Hall Samuels C42) was a member of SJC's 
32-member majorette corps and was involved in drama, as well as 
art and music. She has been a graphic artist and elementary school 
teacher and was magazine layout editor at San Jose State. 



A1969 Art Alumni show brought these personalities together. Leaning on the easel holding one 
of his New Yorker cartoons is Eldon Dedini ('41). To his left is Finis Jeffers (’47), who spent a 
few years drawing Dennis the Menace for Hank Ketcham and was a Hartnell trustee from '58 
through 70. Seated in front is Hartnell art alumnus and retired art instructor Joseph Bragdon. 
Directly behind Bragdon is the instructor for all of these alumni, Leon Amyx. Dedini (’41), when 
not drawing outrageous cartoons for Playboy or the New Yorker, does other art work, including 
creation of posters like the one at the right or the cover of this book. An instant success, while 
attending SJC and working for free as an artist for the Salinas newspaper, Dedini sold a cartoon 
to Esquire. A year later, he sold another one. He has been cartooning successfully ever since. 
He attended Chouinard Art Institute after Hartnell, worked for Walt Disney Studios for two years. 
The National Cartoonists Society named Dedini "best magazine cartoonist" in 1958, '61 and '64. 


Artists , instructor 
get together - 

















Art graduates 
find success, a living 
as professionals 


Among art professionals who learned their craft at 
Hartnell College, two attended together, edited the 
1949 yearbook together and married. Charles Moresi 
has been deceased since 1979. His bride Joyce 
Anderson (Moresi) continues her work from her 
Redwood City studio. His water color below is from 
his work with Philco-Ford. Joyce’s pastel and acrylic 
at the right is "Member of the Wedding." For more 
about Hartnell/professional artists, see pagel 10. 
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Charles Moresi 


Joyce Anderson 
(Moresi) 










When he is not sculpting, King City High graduate Don 
Treadway (below) teaches others how to sculpt at Fullerton 
College. It was near the end of his second year (of three years) 
at Hartnell that he "discovered" sculpture. He has major works 
in collections in Ohio and California and was represented in 
the Orlando Gallery in Sherman Oaks, California, when this 
was written. 



Don Treadway's focus involves the figure as his means of 
expression. "Since the advent of Modern Art," Treadway 
says, "the anatomical accuracy of the figure has not been 
emphasized in most art schools.... My aim is to do the figure 
and do it well, and yet express a contemporary theme." His 
works here are (top) a 15-inch high bronze entitled "On the 
Verge, "(top right) a 16-inch wide cast bronze entitled "Female 
Hip Section Torso" and (directly above) a 12-inch wide cast 
resin entitled "Female Upper Section Torso." 





Some actor/alumni 
learned drama 
craft while here 

Voices and faces of many Hartnell alumni are broadcast 
into our homes or recorded on film regularly. Other alumni 
appear on stage or behind the scenes. Most of them 
learned at least some of their drama skills while at Hartnell 
College. These four pages offer a photographic glimpse at 
some of the more public performers. For details on music, 
drama and speech alumni, see pages 130,135-136 


If you watch ABC sports, you have probably seen this face (or 
will). Itbelongsto 1970 alumnus RogerTwibell, a football and 
baseball player and speech student while at Hartnell. Twibell 
switched in 1988 from ESPN to ABC. He regularly hosts the 
Tony Teresa Memorial Golf Tournament. 

- photo courtesy of ABC Sports 

Character acting is one of the fortes of James Nesbit Clark, 
shying away from Harry Lee at the left in his "Charley's Aunt" 
costume in a 1949 Hartnell production. Clark has had a dis¬ 
tinguished career in off-Broadway theatre, frequently present¬ 
ing a one-man Jacques Brel show. 


From character actor at Hartnell to disc jockey/radio 
personality on KSFO in San Francisco. That's the 
route travelled by Richard "Rick" Cimino ('51). At the 
left, he is in one of his more sinister roles with Gloria 
Scroggs in "Angel Street." Below, watchers of "The 
Doctors"or "The Guiding Light" might recognize Mike 
Stark (VO), who now conducts actors' workshops. 

















Some learn more or all 
acting on-the-job 

Best known for originating the role of Dr. 
Rick Webber in "General Hospital ," Mi¬ 
chael Gregory (Gary Meimar when at 
Hartnell in 1961-63), has also appeared in 
films with Dean Martin (on the right above) 
and been Martin's bodyguard. He has also 
body-guarded Cher, Elizabeth Taylor and 
Yoko Ono. Some familiar movie and TV 
appearances have been in "Beverly Hills 
Cop" and Dynasty. The major exception to 
learning some drama at Hartnell is Sam 
Albanese, winning the Bud Light commer¬ 
cial race at the left. His main activity while 
at Hartnell from 1970-72 was athletics. 
Still the holder of the Hartnell decathlon 
record at 7,215 points, Albanese held the 
Hartnell pole vault record at 15' 7 1/2" for 
13 years. While at UCLA, he compiled the 
fifth highest decathlon score of all time. 
Small wonder then that most roles he has 
in movies or commercials have him depict¬ 
ing an athlete. 









This scene from a 1987 production of "Sweeney Todd, the 
Demon Barber of Fleet Street" shows the expansiveness of 
the 56 by 52-foot stage in the new (1974) Performing Arts 
Center. In'Teahouse of the August Moon, "the first production 
on this stage, director Hal Ulrici and his cast received an 


ovation when an actor drove a Jeep on stage. That business 
would have been impossible when Ulrici first presented 
"Teahouse" in the college's Little Theaters with its 20 by 12- 
foot stage. 

-Richard Green, Californian, photo 


Here's 


Johnny 
and a few other 'stars' 

Really, that's Hartnell 1977 alumnus and 
night campus security officer Mike Huber 
with his boss, Johnny Carson. Mike clears 
all phone calls and mail for his pleased 
boss. Mike was in Children's Theatre at 
Hartnell and worked his way into the pres¬ 
ent job with three years in the NBC guest 
relations department. At the left, in the dark 
blue cap is James Earl Jones, a co-actor in 
"Golden Moment" with '72 alum Sam Al- 
banese. David Keith starred but Albanese 
did all the running and stunts for Keith. To 
Albanese' right is Richard Lawson, and at 
Jones' left is former UCLA high hurdler 
Clem Jackson 
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From such groups as this 1972 choir have come many 
music instructors and a number of singers. At the far left 
in this photo is accompanist and - in 1963-4 - 
conductor Myron McTavish. At the right is Dr. Vahe 
Aslanian, 1950-80 choral instructor and conductor. 


At the left, Mary Migotti (Driscoll) as the Mechanical Doll 
in "Tales of Hoffman" never sang at Hartnell. Her violin 
playing, though, led to two developments. First, while 
playing with the San Luis Obispo Symphony, she was 
"discovered" as a singer. Second, she teaches stringed 
instruments ("the job I used to dream about") in the Palo 
Alto School District. Below, GailMacGowan sang here, 
at UC Santa Barbara, at the San Francisco Conserva¬ 
tory of Music, at the Stuttgart Music Conservatory, and 
in concert roles in Europe. Twice, she has performed 
Handel's "Messiah" on nationwide television. 






When a colegio is NOT a college 

With students 15 and younger; 
Hartnell had a 'family' school 


It may come as a shock to KGO radio, but 
Hartnell College is NOT the oldest college 
in California. Nor did that school founded 
by William Edward Petty Hartnell in 1834 
bear Hartnell’s name. 

Though the school was popularly known 
as El Colegio de Hartnell (which translates 
to Hartnell’s school), the actual name of the 
school was El Seminario del Patrocinio de 
San Jose. Thus, present day Hartnell Col¬ 
lege honors the name of the founder of 
California's first educational institution, but 
not of the institution. 

These few myths about Hartnell College 
have been perpetuated by, among others, 

KGO, which has told listeners they are 
wrong when they respond to a trivia ques¬ 
tion by naming any college other than 
Hartnell as the oldest in the state. El cole- 
gio's first students were 15 years and 
younger, hardly of college age. In fact, 
beginning in 1920, Salinas Junior College 
was the twelfth junior college in California 
to begin offering classes. 

A few other myths about Hartnell's cole¬ 
gio are: 

Myth: The school was begun in the Sali¬ 
nas Valley. Truth: The original Hartnell school was opened on 
March 11, 1834, in la casa Amel (Hartnell's house) in Monterey. 
The school was moved early in May 1835 to Hartnell's newly 
granted el Patrocinio de San Jose near the intersection of today’s 
Williams and Old Stage Roads. 

Myth: The school was closed because of a decline in the number 
of students. Truth: Enrollment was a worry, but Gov. Don Jose 
Figueroa supported Hartnell's educational venture. When Figueroa 
died in late 1835, his successor stopped government aid, forcing 
Hartnell to close the school in the summer of 1836, little more than 
a year after the school’s new buildings opened in the Salinas Valley. 
Myth: Hartnell was a wealthy man. Truth: Susanna Bryant Dakin 
in The Lives of William Hartnell says: "He never made money .. 
.. But he was a man of faculties and influence such as seldom are 
found in a single individual." 

A native of Backbarrow, Lancashire, England, Hartnell had been 
forced to leave the College of Commerce in Bremen, Germany, after 
a year because his father’s death left the family destitute. He arrived 
in California in June 1822 at the age of 24 after three and a half years 
as an adventurer and trader in South America. In his travels, he had 
learned Spanish well, so he was able to communicate effectively in 
California. 

He had weaknesses, too, primar- 
ily with drinking. In 1824, Hart- 
jfife nell converted to Catholocism and 

found strength to overcome his 


weaknesses. During the next year, as he courted 
his bride-to-be, he became known to his Mexi¬ 
can friends and future in-laws as Don Guill¬ 
ermo Amel. 

In 1825, at the age of 27, he married 16-year- 
old Teresa de la Guerra, the daughter of the 
most influential man in the Santa Barbara 
district. They settled in Monterey. For the 
next seven years, he was occupied - but suf¬ 
fered from setback - including a shipwreck - 
-as a trader, diplomat, and rancher. 

For ranching, he had arranged an exchange 
for which he received a share in Rancho de 
Alisal, but he was unable to pasture enough 
cattle for sufficient income. 

"... I need your advice," Dakin wrote that 
Hartnell asked his father-in-law, "because I 
have not discovered any . . . way of making 
money and without money I cannot give up the 
little business I carry on in Monterey - to live 
as I wish, entirely on the ranch, and if I am not 
there nothing will flourish. Now then - you 
tell me what I can do to make a killing." 

His father-in-law suggested that Hartnell 
establish a school on the rancho. With his 
academic background and inclination, Hart¬ 
nell accepted that suggestion. To conduct the 
school, Hartnell obtained the services of a 

Father Patrick Short. 

"A complete list of courses offered included the study of Latin, 
French, German, the writing of essays, mathematics and philoso¬ 
phy," wrote Hartnell College Director of Public Relations (and later 
president) in a January 1949 article. 

Not all students were prepared for such a demanding curriculum, 
according to these words from a Hartnell letter quoted by Dakin: 
"Father Patrick says that algebra won't do Pablo any good. He must 
first have elementary instruction in mathematics and so far shows 
more curiosity than effective accomplishment." 

For admission to the colegio, Stewartn Dufour wrote, "Each 
student must pay $200 a year... in lieu of examinations were two sets 
of underwear and a horse." 

Having no buildings on the rancho, however, Hartnell began the 
school in his house in Monterey while beginning plans for the school 
on the rancho. 

Hartnell's father-in-law then promised financial backing for Hart¬ 
nell's request to obtain ownership of part of the Alisal Ranch. On 
Feb. 6, 1833, Gov. Figueroa granted ownership of about one-third 
of the rancho to Hartnell, relieving him of sharing any income with 
the former owners. 

Adding to the struggles of beginning the school, the Hartnells 
boarded students in their home. Hartnell's two oldest sons and two 
de la Guerra nephews were among the first students. In addition, the 
Hartnells had three other children as of April 15, 1834, and eight 



William Edward Petty Hartnell 
From a portrait in the College 
Board room 
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Eroding adobe wails and 
decaying timbers are viewed 
through a doorway at the 
original Hartnell buildings 


At the left, eroding adobe walls 
and decaying timbers of the dor¬ 
mitory building were photo¬ 
graphed in 1948 by Patrick 
Smythe, yearbook editor and 
Hartnell family historian. Deterio¬ 
ration of the Hartnell adobes was 
speeded, according to long-time 
owner Mrs. Mane Sconberg, by 
damage from the 1906 San Fran¬ 
cisco earthquake. This building, 
she told the Salinas Californian, 
was 60 percent destroyed. 


other student boarders. More than 17 Hartnells, boarders, and 
servants filled the rooms. 

M . .. Teresa takes the students to her motherly heart..Dakin 
wrote. "Somehow she manages to feed and care for the increased 
number of boarders_" 

In the spring of 1835, Hartnell supervised Indian laborers in 
erecting the school on his rancho. Along his horseback rides to the 
site, Dakin wrote, "Wildflowers rioted in the open fields.... 

"It was a two story adobe said to contain the first window glass in 
California," Dakin described, "and roofed with redwood shingles 
from a nearby grove." The classroom was in the larger building, the 
family home. 

Hartnell referred to this new home as paraiso delicioso. Dakin 
wrote: "When the procession... moved to this "paraiso," the gently 
rolling plain below the home site was covered with mustard flowers 
standing head-high. Don Guillermo must have seemed a modem 
Moses leading his tribesmen through a sea of gold." 

Once the Hartnell’s moved to the rancho in May 1835, they at least 
had the boarders in a separate dormitory, the second floor of the 
dormitory/dining room. Hartnell's own census in 1836 showed 44 
persons living at the rancho, Dakin wrote," and attached in some 


way to el Seminario de San Jose." 

Soon after that census, closing of the school reduced that popula¬ 
tion. The Hartnell's were not alone, however. Teresa had borne two 
more of their 18 children by the time the shool closed. Altogether, 
12 Hartnell children survived to adulthood. 

Hartnell was to have one more brush with education. In 1851, 
Dakin wrote, he offered"... a building and part of his town property 
as a dormitory site for Dominican nuns recently arrived ... to 
establish a girls' school..., the realization of a twenty-year dream 
of William Hartnell's. Naturally his own daughters were among the 
first to enroll." 

Was Hartnell a failure? 

Financially, he had his problems. Nevertheless, he left his widow 
a rancho where she ”... lived ... into the ’eighties," writes Dakin, 
"surrounded by children and children's children." 

As a contibutor to California history, he receives this accolade from 
Dakin: "The first school . . ., the first 
girls' school, and the inception of 
public education - all these we 
owe to (Hartnell)." 






Hartnell's is most prolific Hartnell family 


From the beginning, el colegio de Hartnell, Salinas Junior College 
and Hartnell College have been family schools. El colegio enrolled 
Hartnell's own children and SJC and Hartnell have enrolled 
Aliotos, Binsaccas, Bouttes, Chins, Echevarias,Garner os, Gular- 
tes, Ingots, Johnsons, Maks, Mills, Olivereses, Smiths, and on 
through the alphabet to include the Wilkinsons. No family, though, 
has had greater numbers here than the Hartnell family itself. At 
least 25 direct descendants of William Edward Petty Hartnell have 
attended Hartnell College. A few days before Christmas 1989, 
fourteen of those direct descendants gathered at the panther statue 
for this portrait. Seated in front are Julie Holaday Given (77) and 
Karen Silacci Felice('78). Standing, from left to right, are Amy 
Seydel ('88), John Seydel ('81), Anne Seydel Messenger ('80), 
Dolores Hartnell Seydel (78), Frank Seydel Jr. (75), Matthew 

Hartnell adobes - Below are the home and school of William 
and Teresa Hartnell as they appeared in 1952. The building 
at the right housed the classroom, library and chapel down¬ 
stairs and living quarters upstairs. The building at the left had 
a dormitory upstairs and kitchen and dining room downstairs. 


Seydel (77),Phil Seydel (78),Marie Hartnell Holaday, ('43)) Louis 
Holaday (77), Dave Silacci ('80), Gary Silacci ('84) and Doug 
Silacci (79). Descendants not pictured are Patricia Hartnell Eich, 
Nate Holaday (70), Mark Holaday (76), John Holaday (78), M ich- 
elle Holaday ('89), Terri York ('80), Joanne Hartnell Silacci (de¬ 
ceased), Kenneth Hartnell ('56), Jason Harbin ('89), William Za- 
bala ('31), and Paul J. Zabala ('90). While at Hartnell, some of these 
Hartnell descendants may have been known to you for their activi¬ 
ties. For instance, Julie Holaday Given was an All American diver 
in 1976, Ann Seydel Messenger won the Bank of America Achieve¬ 
ment Award in 1980, Frank Seydel Jr. played football in 1973 and 
75, John Seydel played basketball in 1979 and 80, and Mark 
Holaday played basketball in 1975 and 76. 

- Dick Andre photo 

In I960, Mrs. Marie Sconberg, owner of the buildings, had 
them destroyed after newly elected State Senator Fred Farr's 
announcement that he would have the buildings taken over for 
a state monument. She feared increased vandalism and 
possible injuries and lawsuits. _ Djck An(jre phQtQ 









Gold for a day, Hartnell's panther statue glowed in the 
morning fog before the Monterey Peninsula College 
football game in 1965. Hartnell football players en¬ 
trusted the panther's security to two newly arrived Ha¬ 
waiian students, George and Charlie Maguire. The 
result is obvious. The first-ever panther painter (above 
right) was John Struve, a long-time Salinas mortician. 


To relieve war-time stress in 1942, he would paint only a part of the 
panther, about the size of the ears, with blue water color. Below, 
the panther receives more love and respect. At the right, President 
Dr. Gibb R. Madsen checks on the seal of the new time capsule 
when the panther was moved in 1977. At the left, Karl J. Bengston 
waited until after retirement as dean of instruction to do what so 
many have done, climb aboard. 







Sculptor Raymond Puccinelli performs one of the easier 
tasks in creating the statue of Hartnell's panther - preparing 
the plaster cast. The actual sculpture is carved from black 
granite. He told one Salinas woman in his gallery in Italy more 
than 25 years later that the granite was "one of the hardest 


stones I've ever worked with... I've never used it since." An 
art student in San Francisco when he sculpted the panther, he 
also has a sculpture of a bear adjacent to one by Benjamin 
Bufano on the University of California, Berkeley, campus. 
Bufano was the critic artist on Puccinelli's panther. 


Gift from Class of '40, reaches 50 this fall 


Panther has second time capsule 


Hartnell College's panther statue has reached the age of 50, so 
why would the time capsule under it contain a computer print-out 
of 1977-78 Hartnell College students? 

The statue, Hartnell's black panther, weighs almost 16 tons, 
enough to crush a time capsule. The damage was discovered when 
the panther was moved out of the way of new construction in 1975. 

"The box was meant to last 100 years," reported Tom Van Dyke 
(now a San Jose Mercury-News photographer) in 1977 in the 
college newspaper named for the panther, "but when the panther 
statue was lowered onto it dedication day, Dec. 9,1940, it was ap¬ 
parently unintentionally, ceremoniously — squashed." 

The seal was broken, so moisture filled the capsule repeatedly 
over 35 years, turning its contents into mush. The answer, then, is 
that a new — secure and well protected — time capsule was needed 
when the panther moved to its present home on Oct. 17, 1977. 

By the time the college had the opportunity to acquire a statue, its 
mascot had been the Panther for four years, so a panther was a 
natural choice. 

A stationary sentinel at the front of the campus for 37 years, 
"Oscar," as the black panther statue was known in the late 40’s and 

early 50’s, looks almost new. His 
worth is not known, but Dr. Gibb 
R. Madsen, president at the time 
124 the statue was moved to its present 
location, estimated its value at 



$65,000 to $85,000. 

Since the panther was a gift from the class of 1940, little (if 
anything) was paid by then Salinas Junior College. The panther was 
to have been leased for 99 years for $5,000, retired art instructor 
Leon Amyx told the Sentinel in 1977. The only other cost was 
$1,600 shipping from San Francisco. As part of Franklin Roosev¬ 
elt's "New Deal" Federal Arts Project (FAP) in conjunction with the 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), the panther became Hart¬ 
nell's by the default when the FAP was dissolved. 

Aside from entering the world still beset by depression, the panther 
became part of a college with 914 students and was the gift of a class 
with 109 graduates, more than twice the number of graduates from 
any previous year. It was also a college which then boasted the 
largest majorette corps of any college in the world and which had 
almost 100 percent of the students show up for a meeting. 

Most of the students also showed up for the dedication of the 
panther, but some had to watch through classroom windows retired 
instructor and dean Karl Bengston recalls, because classeswere not 
excused for the 3 p.m. ceremony. 

The next year, when students showed dissatisfaction with the name 
Battery for the SJC newspaper, a committee was formed to select a 
name. The newspaper had been named Battery when it was inserted 
in the Salinas High Flashlight . The committee was chaired by 
Sidney Peterman and included Joan Woodward, Fred Weybret, 
Keith Perkins, Barbara Timmins, Cecilia Conrado and Frank 









McMillan. 

McMillan was from Santa Cruz, whose newspaper is named the 
Sentinel. To him, the panther on the front lawn acted as a sentinel. 
From his idea, the committee created a marriage of two words that 
honored the panther for 41 years as the Panther Sentinel. Today, of 
course, college athletic teams still are known as panthers. 

What about the new time capsule? Not only is it esconced in a 
firmer base than the first one; it is also sealed against the elements 
with modem material and the skill of art instructor Robert Butter- 
baugh. Its contents are the list of students; a 1977-78 college 
catalog; Bing Crosby golf tournament and the rodeo progress 
"Steinbeck Country" issues of the Salinas Californian ; the Associ¬ 
ated Students of Hartnell College constitution; Sentinel issues from 
May 6, 1976, through Oct. 7, 1977; an "Archy and Mehitabel" 
drama program; fall sport rosters; memorabilia from the collection 
of Carolyn Camacho; a Junior Rose Bowl football program and Sen¬ 
tinel issue. 

In a hundred years, assuming the panther maintains its vigil 
without moving, someone can report on the success of "Oscar's" 
time capsule. 



Tar and feather ; the worst indignity, has been used on the 
panther at least three times. This photo showed the result in 
1962. The Panther Sentinel caption said, "Last year it was red 
paint." The painting and T & Fproblem seemed to disappear 
around 1970. 
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Posing with the panther began 
as soon as the dedication cere¬ 
mony was over, and the tradi¬ 
tion continues despite the 
statue's advanced age. This is 
Margaret Barringer of Pacific 
Grove in February 1941. She 
was the one-thousandth stu¬ 
dent to enroll that semester, so 
the arrival of the panther and 
the first enrollment of more 
than 1,000 were almost simul¬ 
taneous. What was the natural 
way to show the landmark 
enrollment? Pose the one- 
thousandth student with the 
panther. No wonder the pan¬ 
ther is the most photographed 
object or personality in Hartnell 
College history! 




One of the most colorful activities 
at Hartnell College in the late 
1970s and the 1980s has been 
the Cinco de Mayo celebration. At 
the 1990 Cinco de Mayo, Elvia 
Gomez sings to the accompani¬ 
ment of a Mariachi group. Above 
right, instructor Juan Oliverez in¬ 
tro educes the 1990 student body 
president Pete Sanchez. A 1967 
alumnus of Hartnell, Oliverez has 
been f acuity adviser for Movim- 
iento Estudiante Chicano Atzlan 
(MEChA) most years since 1980. 
Below Oliverez, 1973 alumnus 
Jesse Sanchez addresses the 
crowd about his experiences as 
chairman of the Alisal School 
District Board of Trustees. 

- Dick Andre photos 


Presence grows 
for Chicanos 



Sanchez: activist now 
and as Hartnell student 

When he was in student government at Hartnell College from 1971 
through ’73, Jesse Sanchez was the lone Chicano. 

Asking for student government funds or support for an event like 
Cinco de Mayo was absurd. He persisted, though. By the early 
1980s, Chicanos even elected a majority to student government 
seats. Indirectly, Jesse Sanchez helped. 

Sanchez' persistence made inroads in the thinking of White major¬ 
ity students in the early 70s. Since then, Sanchez' success and 
activism in the community have served as a role model for Chicano 
students. 

A practicing attorney in East Salinas since 1980, Sanchez has 
served on Barrio Pride, Inc., the Cultural Enrichment Program, the 
Alisal school board for nine years, the Alisal Betterment Commit- 
teee for four years, LULAC for 15 years (president for one and Man 
of the Year once). He was also a delegate for Jesse Jackson to the 
1988 Democratic convention. 

Between Hartnell and beginning his law practice, he graduated 
from UC Santa Cruz and then UC Davis Law School. When he 
received his law degree in 1980, he gave the commencement 
addresss, speaking in both English and Spanish. A videotape of that 
talk has circulated to colleges as far away as Texas. 



In 1970, Sally Pena became the first Chicano Home¬ 
coming queen and first MEChA candidate to be elected 
queen. Her escort is Jerry Hernandez, a MEChA officer 
of the time and later developer of the Portales de Alisal 
shopping center. 
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Blacks grow in numbers, influence 


It was a family affair when Elie and Dula Broussard were honored 
at An Evening of Black Elegance dinner and fashion show at 
Hartnell College March 16,1990. 

Mrs. Broussard’s sister, Nola Hightower, and their 17 children, 
nieces and nephews attended Hartnell but are only a small part of 
their family. During the past quarter century, the Broussards have 
’’adopted,” counseled, and helped countless Black students at Hart¬ 
nell. 

"Dula Broussard gave us moral and financial support,” said 1980- 
82 United Black Students president Walter Ryce. 

Most of the Black students at Hartnell have attended since the mid- 
60's. Before the Broussard’s nephews, Morris and Harold Boutte 
graduated from Salinas High School and came to Hartnell in the 
early 50’s, the college’s few Black students came from Oakland or 
the Monterey Peninsula. Most were men involved in athletics, and 
a few were involved in music. 

After 15 years without a single Black student, the college registered 
Audrey Gibson of Pacific Grove. Two years later, the next Blacks 
were Oakland residents Benny Robinson, a multi-talented track star, 
and Roger Romine, who sang in the choir and men’s quartet, starred 
in track, and left a strong impression on SJC's mostly white student 
body. Romine later was one of those who broke the Army’s color 
barrier, becoming a P-51 pilot in North Africa and Italy. 

One SJC friend, A1 Mapa, was wounded late in the war and had 
lunch with Romine in Naples. "Later in the club car of the train 
heading for Monterey," he recalled, "the bartender informed me that 
(his) son ... in Italy ... was killed when he volunteered to remain 

Framed below Is Audrey Boutte , who became Miss Mon¬ 
terey County after being elected in 1959 as the first Black 
Homecoming Queen at Hartnell. A story about Audrey then 
reported that she "loved to dance." She must have because , 
as "Farah," she danced for two governors of Puerto Rico and 
performed with Lionel Hampton and other notable musicians. 
She became a legal secretary a few years ago. 


for another tour. I was saddened when he told me that his son was 
Roger." 

The lone Black woman before World War II was Eleanor Smith. 
Other men were Clifton White and football players Torey Butler 
from Pacific Grove and Ed Towne from Gary, Indiana. 

The war interrupted Black attendance completely, and only three 
Black students appear prominently in yearbooks from 1942 through 
'49. Monterey High 1944 graduates Beatrice Mosley and Welling¬ 
ton (Wally) Smith Jr. were prominent from ’44 through '46. Smith's 
sister, Mary, attended from '47 through '49 and is now a home health 
aide with the Visiting Nurse's Association on the Peninsula. 
Mosley was the cello soloist at a number of concerts. Smith was a 
star running back in football and was vice president of Block S. 
"Wally was so wonderful," 1945-46 social activities commissioner 
Gloria Terrill (Struve) recalls. "He would always take time to help." 
His contribution to the community continued after SJC, however. 
He was such an outstanding counselor and supervisor at the Mon¬ 
terey County Juvenile Hall that the county renamed the hall Welling¬ 
ton Smith Jr. Juvenile Hall after Smith died on the job in 1985. 
James Golden, a one-time counselee of Smith's who later became 
a subordinate at the hall and a Hartnell alumnus, said, "If I could do 
half as much as he did here, I would consider that I had done a helluva 
job." 

Except for two exchange student from Liberia, Black students in 
the early 50's were limited to John McCoy from Los Angeles, 
Jenean Brantley and Gladys Hunter of Santa Cruz and two Bouttes. 
Morris was the first Black from Hartnell to be all-conference in 

Teamwork was needed for a Black student organization to 
have real continuity. The team that led the way in the early 80s 
was student Walter Ryce (seated below) and instructor Fred 
Anderson. Ryce worked as president of the Black Student 
Union for most of his three years at Hartnell. The bond 
between these two is so strong that Ryce was best man for 
Anderson's wedding in 1987. 














anything and was the Panther batting champ with a .390 average. 
Harold starred at end in football and center in basketball, later being 
deprived by an injury of a chance for a professional career with the 
Detroit Lions. 

In 1959, it was their cousin, Audrey, who provided the big break¬ 
through for Blacks. She was elected Homecoming Queen. Even 
then, the yearbook shows, few other Blacks were at Hartnell - 
Audrey’s student leader sister Ethel and track man Charley Green 
from Salinas, and Doris Brantley and Gloria Everly of Santa Cruz. 
Audrey is now a legal secretary in Salinas and Ethel works for 
Lockheed in Texas. 

By 1971, Black students had more company, and they had a one- 
two punch to supplement the role of the Broussards and Bouttes - 
brother and sister James and Jaynie Phipps. 

James became the first Black student body president, and Jaynie 
was the second Black Homecoming Queen. Both graduated later 
from Cal State Sacramento. James is now assistant director of the 
California Office of Administrative Law, and Jaynie is a mother, 
part-time model, and avid tennis player married to a tennis pro. 

Among other Blacks from Salinas at Hartnell in the 60’s and 70's 
were the Broussard's own children, Charlotte, Maxine, and Norman; 
their nieces Andrea Boutte, Barbara Boutte (Collins), Patricia 
Hightower (Blanson) and Cynthia Hightower (Cooper); nephews 
Ted Hightower and Harold, Michael and Stephen Guterriez; grand¬ 
nephew Ray Guterriez Jr.; and adoptees Ernie Shelton, David 
McCaine and Alton Gerard. 

By the 80’s, the number and names grew considerably, but a few 
standouts include: Ryce, a native of Panama; Ticka Simon (Rosetto), 
an outstanding athlete and student here and at Hayward State; Joe 
Hicks, track man and now assistant track coach; and Steven Bradley, 
the second Black student body president 
All were campus leaders in some way, all are doing well in life, and 
most credit some of their success to Hartnell College and the help of 
the Broussards. 


This powerful photo of Paul White, first president 
of a Black Student Union at Hartnell, was pub¬ 
lished in the Black Power days in 1969 in the 
college magazine, Pandem. White was a football 
player and says today that the few Black athletes 
at the college "were catered to." Today, White is 
working on a doctorate at the University of South 
Carolina while serving as police chief and crimi¬ 
nology instructor for the South Carolina State 
College in Orangeburg, South Carolina. The 
statement that ran with this photo in '69 was: 

We don't have a racial problem at Hartnell. 
Our college is predominantly White; be 
cause there are so few Blacks here, there 
isn't any racial tension.... There is truly 
prejudice at Hartnell, and if we were to ask 
for something mandatory, the prejudice 
would be visible.... 
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In March 1937, students AlvaRetta 
Murray and Isabel Sasules were 
awarded $2.50 each for the words 
to the Salinas Junior College Song. 
Words and music are on the fol¬ 
lowing pages. The song was sung 
regularly at assemblies and games 
through World War II and then 
occasionally until the mid-60s. 
Murray became a music teacher in 
Salinas. 


Words By 

AL VARETTA MURRAY and 
ISABEL SASULES 

Music By 

LORELL McCANN 
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Tumble , fumble - With Darwin 
Peavy on his head at the left , tum¬ 
blers of Collie McHenry's day dem¬ 
onstrate what Collie had to do. Above 
is Collie with hand wrapped because 
of her chemistry injury. 


(continued from page 65) 
would lie in getting a certificate in X-ray technology from a local 
radiologist’s group. That group required that I take anatomy and 
psychology before joining their training program. The only anat¬ 
omy and psychology courses in Salinas were at Hartnell. 

I will never forget my feelings as I climbed the steps into the old 
administration building (Then, there were steps leading to the front 
doors, and the panther was out in front where it could be painted 
conveniently by opposing football teams)! I was scared! 

You see, I was a classic underachiever in high school. I was the 
kid whom the counselors were always telling, "You can do better.” 
But I didn't believe them. I knew that I was dumb - no matter what 
the aptitude tests said - and my high school grades proved that I was 
right. 

My first contact with Hartnell was in the person of Karl Bengston, 
the registrar, who listened patiently to my desire to take only enough 
anatomy and psychology to qualify me for the X-ray technician 
program. Somehow, by the time that I was finished with Mr. 
Bengston, I was signed up for chemistry, English, and physical 
education in addition to the anatomy and psychology that I really 
wanted. Remember, this occurred in the days before students had 
rights. 

Dr. Mitchell Bedford was my introduction to psychology. Before 
him, I had never given my toilet training a thought, but it seemed so 

important to him that I had a long 
talk with my mother about the 
132 su bj ect - 1 suppose if he were still 
teaching today, he’d spend more 


time on sex, but in the relatively innocent era of the early sixties, 
toilet training was as risque as we got. 

Dr. Bedford got very excited when he talked about toilet training. 
Psychology was an eye-opener in more ways than one. I wasn't 
always sure what it had to do with X-ray technology, but Dr. Bedford 
sure stimulated my thinking! 

Another character on the faculty was Dr. Jerry Holmes, who chose 
to teach the lowest level of chemistry, in spite of having his 
doctorate. If there is any one single teacher after whom I pattern my 
teaching, it is Dr. Holmes. Any teacher who demonstrates the gas 
laws by using a stewardess's inflateable bra is bound to make an 
impact on the life of a student. But Dr. Holmes taught me something 
much more important than chemistry through an incident in my first 
semester at Hartnell. 

One of the first tasks in chem lab was to make some of our 
equipment by heating and bending glass tubing and pushing it 
through rubber stoppers with holes in them. We then used these 
things for various functions, all of which I have long since forgotten. 
In the process of forcing a piece of glass tubing through a rubber 
stopper, I broke the tubing and pushed the tubing THROUGH my 
right hand, severing the median nerve in three places. I had 
emergency surgery the same day and spent a week in Salinas Valley 
Memorial Hospital. 

I returned to Hartnell after that week, with my right hand encased 
in a huge bandage that resembled a boxer's glove (My class picture 
shows the bandaged hand)! Being strongly right-handed, I recog¬ 
nized immediately that I had a problem — I couldn't write; thus, I 
couldn't take class notes. 
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Miss McHenry In 90 ~ Now nursing education director 
at Hartnell, Collie McHenry Tettlebach works with Danny 

I went at once to Dr. Holmes. After all, it was M his fault" that I was 
in this situation, and I intended to make the most of it. I couldn't 
write, I was a whole week behind, and this was the start of the 
semester. I don't know exactly what I expected Dr. Holmes to do, 
but I did expect him to rescue me in some very tangible manner. He 
listened to my whole tale of woe, culminating with, "and I cannot 
even take notes in class!" Without missing a beat, Dr. Holmes 
replied, "Well, then, Miss McHenry, you will just have to learn to 
LISTEN!" 

And I did. I learned to take in (rather than down) what was being 
said in class and process it in my mind, without needing to write it 
on paper. Of all the valuable lessons I learned in Hartnell, none has 
been so important as "Well, then, Miss McHenry, you will just have 
to learn to listen!" I am eternally grateful that Dr. Holmes cared 
enough to meet my real need, and not the one I presented to him. I 
have often told this story to my students and threatened to take away 
their pens in order to make them pay attention and LISTEN to what 
is said. 

No quarter was given in chem lab either. In order to catch up, I 
had to do all of my experiments one-handed, which resulted in much 
breakage of glassware and spillage of various substances, some of 
which had interesting reactions as they mixed together on the 
laboratory counter. I remember watching one burrette gradually 
falling while I frantically sought a way to empty my only good hand. 

My lab bill (yes, we paid for what we broke) set a record that year- 
-it was $4.76. At 15 cents per burrette, that was a lot of burrettes. 

Anatomy lab was also a one-handed trip. Cutting up a cat with my 
left hand proved an adventure, in many ways. Those days, we were 


Gottfried, Hartnell's outstanding nursing student in the 
'90 RN class. ~ Richard Green, Californian, photo 

each given our own cat to dissect. It was literally issued to us, and 
my recollection was that it was ours to use. I will never forget the 
look on my mother's face when she came home late from work one 
evening to find me dissecting my cat on the kitchen cutting board! 

It says something about our era, that we could be issued cats to cut 
up and those cats did not end up in the president's mailbox or staring 
out of windows. Though I might have thought about it, I was still too 
intimidated to carry out any of my fantasies. 

My first English teacher, Miss Janet Steam, was very impressive 
to me. She was very young to be a college teacher, and quite pretty. 
In tune with the value system of the day, the women of her class 
spent a fair amount of time discussing why she wasn't married. We 
wondered if there was something wrong with her. But she was an 
inspiring teacher and brought out the best in our compositions, so we 
overcame our concerns about her marital status. 

In my second year, Miss Steam married Kirk Abbott and re¬ 
deemed herself in the eyes of her women students. Their romance 
fueled many girlish fantasies. 

I was so inspired by Jan Abbott’s teaching that, in my third 
semester at Hartnell, I took a creative writing class from her. In that 
class, I really learned the meaning of the word "cliche." I saw this 
previously unfamiliar word written in large red letters over some of 
my most cherished writings. 

Jan Abbott and George Sakesagawa are the only people left at 
Hartnell who were here when I A 

was a student. None of us is old H 

enough to have been here when I 1 ^ 
was a student! 






Dr. Vahe Aslanian 
. .a certifiable musical genius." 

George Sakesagawa was a tall (at least I thought so at the time), 
laconic laboratory assistant in anatomy, physiology and bacteriol¬ 
ogy. As such, he saw me, and hundreds of other giggling freshman 
girls, through dead cats, live frogs, and attenuated germs. 

My first semester was a real revelation. I found out that I am not 
dumb. Hartnell demanded a great deal from me and supported me 
in the process of producing what it demanded. The result was that 
I finally realized my potential. Hartnell literally scared me into over¬ 
achievement. 

Well, I had gotten through with the psychology and the anatomy 
that I needed for the X-ray technician program, and I was faced with 
a quandary. I didn't want to leave Hartnell! I loved learning, I loved 
the college, and I wanted to continue. 

What does a young lady of the early 60s do with one semester of 
chemistry, anatomy, psychology and English? The career fields 
readily open to women at that time were secretarial science, elemen¬ 
tary education and nursing. (We have come a long way, baby!) I 
can't type, and I don't love every child I meet, so that leaves nursing. 
Interestingly enough, every course that I had taken during my first 
semester at Hartnell applied to a pre-nursing major for the Univer¬ 
sity of California School of Nursing. Amazing! I wonder if Dr. 
Bengston knew something that I didn't. 

I then began to take my college education seriously-there was a real 

purpose for me to be at Hartnell. I 
was so serious that in my second 
semester, I signed up for 18.5 units, 
which included literature, physiol¬ 
ogy, chemistry 1A, government, 
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health education, and of course, the requisite physical education. 

A few teachers and a few incidents stand out. 

Miss Eleanor Perry was my literature teacher. Miss Perry distin¬ 
guished herself by playing lots of high fidelity recordings of 
Shakespeare in class. As she introduced the records, she would hold 
them and tap on them with her fingernails. No one could pay 
attention to what she was saying. We were morbidly fascinated with 
the destruction that she was wreaking on the records. In that day, 
when high fidelity was new and records were fragile, the hi fi 
enthusiasts would audibly cringe. 

P.E. was required every semester for us. This particular semester, 
I chose gymnastics from Mr. Darwin Peavy. Mr. Peavy was a short 
white-haired man. 

I had been a tumbler in high school, so I thought that I knew 
something about the subject. I was wrong. Mr. Peavy demanded 
that we perform certain stunts on all of the pieces of apparatus. I have 
personally experienced the rings, parallel bars, uneven parallel bars, 
high bar, floor exercises, and my favorite, the trampoline. I never 
became proficient at any of these, but I sure gained an appreciation 
of those folks who are. 

Mr. Peavy was small, but he was tough. He reminded me of a 
miniature drill sergeant. I was frequently frightened of the appara¬ 
tus, but I was always more scared of Mr. Peavy. The result was that 
if Mr. Peavy said to do a back-flip, I did a back flip. He did not brook 
arguments, and being terrified was no excuse for avoiding anything! 

Physiology lab was held on east campus. We spent a lot of our lab 
time smoking kymographs (we didn't even know about smoking that 
other stuff in those days!) and pithing frogs. If at some earlier time 
you had told me that I would personally plunge my bare hand into 
a barrel of hundreds of live frogs, select one and pull it out, and 
proceed to mash its brain with a pin stuck in to a hole in its skull, I 
would have said that you were smoking more than just kymographs! 

After we destroyed the brains of these poor hapless frogs, they 
were ready for any and all experiments requiring the use of live but 
brain-dead frogs. If there is punishment in the after-life, I’m in for 
a lot of trouble from frogs! 

Chemistry 1A was areal shocker after Chem41. And Mr. William 
Criswell was as different from Dr. Holmes as it was possible to be. 
I was different, also. I went from being the top student in the class, 
to being a real dummy. The difference was that Mr. Criswell used 
math in teaching his chemistry course. I don't speak mathematics. 
I'm real good with inflateable bras, but when you try to demonstrate 
gas laws with numbers, I have a real problem. 

Mr. Criswell had a real soft spot in his heart for his female pre¬ 
nursing students. If you were female, a pre-nursing student, and 
promised not to take any more chemistry, Mr. Criswell would 
guarantee to pass you. In those pre-liberation days, I was humbly 
grateful to take my un-eamed C and run with it. I kept my part of the 
bargain: to this day, I’ve never taken another chemistry class. 

To be perfectly honest, I wasn't a total success in another thing that 
I attempted at Hartnell. I met my Waterloo in a course in beginning 
piano from a man named Vahe Aslanian. 

Mr. Aslanian is a certifiable musical genius. And he had what I 
considered to be a genius temperament. He could not understand 
why I did not catch on to the wonderful instruction that he was giving 
me. He attempted to "help" me by pounding out the rhythm on my 
back as I was trying to play. This assistance only made me more 
nervous, with the result that my playing only got worse. To further 
complicate the matter, I have absolutely no ear. This handicap 
means that I can be playing abominably and not recognize it. 






.. teachers were real people 

to students ... 
we were real people 
to teachers’ 

To a finely-tuned genius like Mr. Aslanian, I was an insult. 

He was frequently offended by me. 

I did earn the DI got from him - the only D in my entire college 
career. That D was to come back to haunt me when I was awarded 
life-time membership in Alpha Gamma Sigma, the honor society. 
I’m the only life-time member with a D on her college record! 

Piano did provide one very beautiful moment at Hartnell, how¬ 
ever. There used to be practice rooms in what is now the auxiliary 
gym. I was practicing one afternoon on the tune which I had to be 
able to play in order to get through the course, "Hail, Hail, The 
Gang's All Here." A rather spritely tune! I was playing it as a funeral 
dirge. 

Suddenly, the door of my practice room opened, and another 
music teacher entered holding his violin and asked what I was doing. 

I told him that I was trying to play this piece well enough to pass 
beginning piano. 

"Let's play it together," lie suggested and started on his violin. I 
was drawn into the beauty of his playing and joined him on the 
second verse. It was magic! For one brief moment, I was a pianist! 
Together, we really did make beautiful music. He slipped out of the 
room, leaving me energized and encouraged. 

I never got a chance to thank Lorell McCann for the gift he gave 
me that day or for the lesson he taught me. I learned in that very brief 
encounter that the strength of another can be appropriated by a 


weaker member. I learned that beauty recreates itself, even where 
it did not formerly exist. Even a little investment of time by a teacher 
can have a tremendous impact upon the life of a student. My D in 
piano and all of the attendant effort and frustration was worth that 
one experience. 

The beauty of the Hartnell experience was, and is, I think, that the 
teachers were real people to us. Yes, they had their warts, but they 
were people whom we knew. Furthermore, they knew their stu¬ 
dents. We were real people to them. I saw Mr. Muldoon, my first 
semester human relations teacher after a lapse of 20 years. We were 
in a grocery store when we glanced at each other. Naturally, I 
recognized him immediately. Before I could address him, he said, 
as if 20 years, marriage, children, and wrinkles had not happened to 
me, "Why, Hello, Miss McHenry!" 

It was quite an experience to be hired by Hartnell after being away 
exactly 25 years since my graduation. 

Hartnell had changed in many ways. The only buildings still 
standing were the library (It was new then) and the annex (it was our 
student union). Even the auxiliary gym (it was the men's gym then) 
has been completely re-done. But the panther still guards - if not the 
entrance to the school, at least an access point to the campus. 

The quality of education remains as high as ever. I have always 
been proud to be a Hartnell graduate, and now I am proud to be a 
member of the administrative team. 

The student body is different ~ no longer 18 to 20 year olds living 
at home. The students are older and more ethnically mixed, bringing 
a richness of experience and diversity that we may have missed in 
1960. On the other hand, we had the opportunity and time for clubs, 
dances and social involvement that today's students miss. 

Hartnell has kept pace with the times, and the remembrance of the 
past 70 years holds with it the promise of the next 70 years. 



New grounds used in ’37, ’47 - *67 - 

When students moved to the Homestead Avenue 
campus in ’37, they had only mud and dirt for 
grounds. Above left, in the fall, with plants from 
President Richard Werner's Santa Cruz property, 
they planted trees. With labor, they planted a lawn. 
That activity developed into an annual work day 
through '41. They also held a freshman versus 
sophomore men's tug of war over a mudhole. That 


continued almost annually until '67, with results like 
those in '47, above. For some reason, they called 
the event a brawl. In '38,events filled the day and 
climaxed with afootball game. By '39, the name was 
Field Day and accompanying events included the 
men's Whiskerino contest 
and the women's Ribbon- 
ero contest. Categories 
were varied but absurd. 







ECKHART — She was Lucy on a tour of Japan for the Hartnell 
production of "You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown." Tricia Eckhart 
(’82) has continued in drama, graduating from Cal State Northridge 
in theatre and performing in productions in the Los Angeles area. 
GRADER — Carrie Grader Domoglia ('61) is a free lance writer and 
owns Illuminations Press in Calistoga. After being active in drama 
at Hartnell, she graduated from USF 
HOLM ~ Bill Holm (’47) worked for electronics companies but 
retained an interest in dramatics, writing plays, doing a few movies 
and television commercials and, while with IBM, working as a 

clown. 

In '84, a movie producer even 
136 "discovered" him, and co- 

starred him in a movie which 


had not yet been released as of the end of '89. 

PEIKEN — Hal Peiken, one of three family members to become 
involved in drama at Hartnell, has been in about 15 or 20 productions, 
which seems to be the record. 

RODRIGUEZ — Mary Joan Rodriguez ('49) has performed in 
numerous local theatre and musical productions in the Santa Cruz 
area and has worked as coordinator of records for Oakes College at 
UC Santa Cruz since '72. 

She also serves as a board member for Women's Crisis Support of 
Santa Cruz County. At Hartnell, she was in chorale and theatre. 

TAVERNETTI - Lynne Tavemetti ('59) was a majorette and ac¬ 
tress, and she thought her mother should be an actress, too. 

Result? Eva Tavemetti became a regular in Hartnell's College- 
Community Theatre until she moved from Salinas in '61. 


The 

dramatic 

connection 


alumni. . . 


Notes on a few drama 


Students interview poet Jeffers, 
possibly performed his play for him 


Phyllis Williams-Stepington ('51) was one of two students who 
may have performed "Medea" with the author in the audience. 

The other was Tom Rogers ('52), who was one of two students who 
interviewed the author of the adaptation performed by Hartnell in 
'51. The author was famed Carmel poet Robinson Jeffers, whose 
two sons attended Hatnell about a decade earlier. 

Rogers and Helen Wolber ('51) talked with Jeffers, toured his Tor 
House home and brought home his autograph in their playbooks. In 
'May '90, Rogers wrote a note, saying, "A man matching Jeffers' 
description and a woman who could have been his daughter-in-law 
came to "Medea" and, when asked their identities, said they were 
'friends' of Mr. Jeffers. They left at intermission. 

Williams died in '90 and willed her collection of books to the 
Hartnell library. 

Rogers is curator of collections at Filoli in Woodside. He retired 
a few years ago from teaching English at Mountain View High 
School. He was also manager of the University of Pacific's summer 
theatre in Columbia for more than 10 years. "Hal Ulrici," he said, 
"taught me timing!" 


"Medea" 
participants - 

Right, Tom Ro¬ 
gers, interviewer 
and actor; below 
left, Phyllis Wil¬ 
liams, actress. 







Chinese Hamlet - In 55, the Hartnell theatre scored a triumph 
with the Chinese community by presenting "Lute Song," the 
Chinese Hamlet. So pleased were Chinese leaders that they 


provided all costumes and other assistance. Director Hal 
Ulrici, when invited to talk to a gathering of Chinese, talked for 
an hour and then realized most understood no English. 



Directed Reagan on TV- William Frye ('41) became a friend 
of Ronald Reagan's while directing the GE Theatre. In his 
career as movie producer, he has made many friends of stars 
- Rosalind Russell, Carol Channing, Cary Grant and dozens 
of others. His credits include The Trouble With Angels," "Raise 
the Titanic," "Airport 75,"and 60 TV "Thriller” episodes. 



Regular actor - 

Hal Peiken sold balloons 
in one of many roles 
in the '70s and '80s. 
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The 

scholarship 

connection 

Notes 

on a few scholars ... 

DE GOTTARDI - Florence deGottardi Rogers (’32) continued to 
be an active and successful student when she transferred to UC 
Berkeley, becoming a Phi Beta Kappa and receiving the Gold Medal 
at graduation for the highest grade level in the class of 1935. 

Her activities there included the dormitory association, Women's 
Athletic Association, the college of commerce honor society and a 
commerce women's professional sorority. At the JC, she had been 
a leader in student government, Upsilon Gamma Chi and women's 
athletics. 

METZER/HOLDER -John Metzer (76) and sister Ann Metzer 
Holder (’67) are both connected to government, John through his 
position as Hartnell trustee and Ann through her husband, a US 
foreign service officer. 

John is the fourth alumnus to return to Hartnell as a trustee, serving 
from 1979 to the present. 

Sister Ann and her husband have lived in Taiwan, Malaysia and 
India before moving to their present residence in Rome. A teacher, 
Ann says that as a result of many moves and situations, "I have taught 
a variety of subjects and ALL grade levels, K-12." 

She was involved in student government and Art Club at Hartnell. 
She graduated from Chico State in art in 1970 

WERNER - Katherine Werner ('86 and 89) is a double valedic¬ 
torian. In 1986, she graduated with a 4.0 average in agricultural 
management. Three years later, she repeated the 4.0 average for a 
degree in animal health technology. 

An intensive care unit nurse at a small animal hospital in Santa 
Cruz, she plans to develop a diversified farm in Oregon, raising 
sheep, hay and a U-pick orchard. 

WHITE - Joyce White Olson (’39) gave her valedictory address 
on "Peace in Our Times," and then learned about "no married 
women" rules in her times. 

She worked as a clerk at the Superintendent of Schools office until 
her marriage to almnus Everett Olson in 1941. Then, she became the 
first married woman to work as secretary to the Salinas High School 
principal. 

ANDERSON - Both of these sisters were chosen to be speakers 
at their graduations. 

Wilma Anderson ('46) graduated in 1948 with honors from 
University of the Pacific in speech. A resident of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
since 1952, she lost her 1945 and 46 yearbooks in a flood and says, 
"if you run across any stray copies,... would like to buy them." 

Mary Lou Anderson Blain ('48) graduated from San Jose State 
magna cum laude in 1950 in education. She has taught in Ontario, 
Canada, as well as in nine districts in California. She has also been 
in educational administration in Placer County, Fresno and the State 
Department of Education. 


Alpha Gamma Sigma 

Life membership 

Class of 1938 

Elizabeth Draper, Beth Falkenberg, Roland Hutchings, 
Yuri Nishi, Janet Rowe, Lyle Stageburg, Harold Stigers. 
Class of 1939 

Ardath Bare, Richard Carlisle, Ruth Greve, Stanley 
Irelan, Richard MacFarlane, Kazuye Nakamura, Gordon 
Stewart, Kazue Yoshizumi. 

Class of 1940 

John Cincotta, Shelton Downey, Dorothy Filice, Made¬ 
line Furtado, Barbara Lemon, Arnold MacKenzie, Sanae 
Mita, Ann Phillips, Charles Stefan, Lynn Turgeon. 
Class of 1941 

Harold Bradley, Helen Ann Foster, Duran Hernandez, 
Estrella Lauber, Maijorie Ottens, Ellen Piper, Bruce 
Zobel. 

Class of 1942 

Yuki Hayashi, Sidney Peterman, Dorothy Smith. 

Class of 1943 

William Gruber, Loma Horn, Clara Mae Page, Jeff 
Schmidt, Kathleen Womack. 

Class of 1944 
Lucille Jacobsen, Jennie Panziera. 

of 1945 

Sheila Cochran, Mina 
Hicks, June Petty, Elinor 
Smith, Jean Stefan. 


Clas: 


Scholar-trustee - In 76, John Metzer won $1,000 from Bank 
of America for performance as a student. In 79, he became 
a Hartnell trustee. 







Right, Sovietologist 
Lynn Turgeon. 


Turgeon ('40) 
continues 
scholarship 



That man explaining Gorbachev on television may be an SJC/ 
Hartnell alumnus, especially if you are watching in New York. 
Half a century after leaving SJC, Prof. Emeritus Lynn Turgeon of 
Hofstra University in New York state continues building a volumi¬ 
nous record of scholarship with a specialty in the Soviet Union. 

He has written three economics books and numerous articles on the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. Turgeon also was a Fulbright-Hays 
Lecturer at Moscow State University in 78, led Eastern Bloc tours 
and investigated the effects of Chernobyl on life in Eastern Europe. 

Some recent 

B of A Scholarhip Winners 


1967..Duane Mixter, .Sandra Ary 

1976 .John Metzer, Teresa Muldoon 

1977 .Charles Barker, Kathryn Cole, Bonnie Hobler, Jeannie Liu 

1978 ....Lori Gularte, JoseMoncada, Gabriel Salinas, ElaineTabosa 

1979 .Joseph Fassio, Ruth Knisley, Connie Valerio, Kelly Wells 

1980 .PamelaFugett, SantiagoRios, Ann Seydel, Kevin Young 

1981 .Kathy Raugust, Science - Engineering 

Pam Davidson, Soc. Science - Humanities 
Renee Oliver, Tech. - Vocational 

1982 .Sharon Girardi, Business 

Lori Jones , Soc. Science - Humanities 
Doug Inman , Tech. - Vocational 
David Urabe, Science - Engineering 



A sampling of scholars - Kazuye (Kay) Nakamura 
('39), above left, so impressed President Richard Werner 
that he asked her to be his secretary. In the '42 
yearbook, her picture appeared over the words "Effi¬ 
ciency Expert." To her right is Katherine Werner, vale¬ 
dictorian with a 4.0 average in both '86 and '89. Below 
left, Charles Ellsburg ('36), as athlete and extremely 
active student, was one of the first "well-rounded" vale¬ 
dictorians. To his right, Wilma Anderson (’46) was the 
first of two sisters to become valedictorian. 



VALEDICTORIANS 


1931.Evelyn Tarver 

1933.Mildred Picked/Robert Conover 

1936.Charles Ellsburg / Claire Denny 

.George Jameson / Gladys Onoye 

1939.Joyce White 

1941.Estrella Lauber / Robert Rudd 

1943 .Jeff Schmidt/Carol Duer 

1944 .Jennie Panziera / Bill Lee 

1945 .Jean Stefan/ Dexter Whitcomb 

1946 .Wilma Anderson / Gene Me Pherson 

1948 .Mary Lou Anderson 

1949 .Joyce Anderson / Arthur Ackerman 

1950 .Margaret Randolph / Robert Jones 

1951 .Catherine Russo/John Henrickson 

1952 .Betty Cunningham / Tom Rogers 

1953 .Theresa Poor / Robert Jorgensen 

1956.Claudia Brown / Robert Irvine 

1964.Donna Lee McDonald 


1965.Elizabeth Gallagher/ David Pia 

1968.Kathy O’Grady 

1977 .Kathryn Cole/ Dwayne Cole/ Randall McGaugh 

1978 .Darin Miner/ Elaine Tobosa/ Marlene O’Meara 

1980.Glenn Church 

1984 .Joan Larson 

1985 .John Koostra/Loriann Blomquist 

1986 .Jeff Gamer/ Katherine Werner/ Thomas Nolan 

1987 .Thomas Nolan / Patricia LaPlante 

1988 .Vera R. Brazil / Eileen M. Burbidge 

.Catherine M. Shoen 

1989 .Cathy L. Akers /Jeffery M. Billman / Dana L. Schroder 

.Eric Thompson / Katherine E. Werner 

1990 .Sheila Lax 

Roberta L. McGrath 
Dana L. Schroder 
Hiromi Tojo 


















































The 

embarrassing 


connection 


'Near war' with MPC 
cost hair for many, 
entry sign for MPC 

How did some of the 1949-50 students lose their hair? Ed Macha 
(’50), 1949-50 basketball team captain, explains. 

Before the MPC football game, the panther was painted red. In 
retaliation, he and about 30 others "decided to conduct an early 
morning raid on Monterey's campus and paint their student union 
building. 

"Some Fink (sorry to say, Hartnell student from Monterey or 
Pacific Grove) ratted on us because they were PREPARED!" 

Students in bushes outside used walkie-talkies to report the raiding 
party's approach the door. It slammed open, "pinning me behind it 
as students rushed out with a crazed yell." While Macha escaped, 
the crazed MPC defenders went to work. 

"One-by-one, my fellow commandoes returned with lip-stick 
faces and shaved heads. I was the only one with all my hair. To add 
insult to injury, at the football game at halftime, Monterey Students 
held up a banner, "HARTNELL - NEED A HAIRCUT?" 


Ed Macha Tom Mill 

Macha led thebasketball team to two victories over MPC later. He 
graduated from UC Davis in 1952 and retired in 1987 from 35 years 
as a P.G.&E. agricultural power engineer in Merced. 

Tom Mill C51) helped finish the "near war" with Monterey Pen¬ 
insula College. 

Tom, a respectable owner of Mill Construction in Salinas, re¬ 
ported, "We went over the night before the game and sawed down 
their big MPC entry sign and moved a Salinas city limits sign to 
replace the Monterey city limits sign." 

Similar incidents occurred several times in later years. 

In 1953, Hartnell students were sure that MPC had pilfered the 
new Hartnell College sign from the comer of Homestead and Alisal. 
After almost two months of implications that MPC students were 
guilty of vandalism, the sign was found. A San Jose State fraternity 
had pried it loose while on a scavenger hunt. 

In 1955, when Student Body President Rene Eris and some fellow 
officers drove onto the MPC campus to return some items "found" 
at Hartnell, they were greeted by the MPC Jazz Band. 

While at Hartnell, Mill also was voted most improved baseball 
player and was president of a large and active Ski Club. Tom's wife, 
Frances Englehom Mill ('51), is innocent of doing anything but 
spending a lot of time in the student lounge. 


'First Olympian' never attended SJC 

but her story's too good to ignore 


Despite the college newspaper headline "Jaysee Alumni Olympic 
Star" on Sept. 2,1936, the alleged alum, Martha Worst, apparently 
never attended Salinas JC. Too bad, because hers is a great story. 

Records show that she had a Watsonville address when she 
applied to SJC in 1927 after attending San Mateo Junior College. 
She may have attended some classes, but no records exist to support 
that possibility and no alumni of that period can remember her, and 
"everyone knew everyone else." 

From two stories in 1936 issues of the Palo Alto Times , she showed 
courage and determination. 

"In 1932, the year of the Los Angeles Olympics. Martha was in 
the stand that day when "Babe" Didrickson set two Olympic records 
and caused a sensation throughout the femine track world. 

.. Martha set her heart on winning a place on the 1936 Olympic 
team. She didn't care in what sport or event, as long as it gave her 

a chance to compete." 

Martha"... had nothing much to 
show... no speed... no spring in 
her legs." 


The javelin .. looked like her best bet—" 

At the start of the second year, "Martha and her brother, Mark 
Worst, were injured when his airplane crashed in Marin County. 
Both of Martha's arms were paralyzed and doctors said she would 
never throw another javelin. 

"But she fooled ’em. She nursed herself back into a track suit and 
before the summer was over was again taking lessons...." Her coach 
"... cut the end off of a javelin and arranged a hook to fasten it to the 
floor. That was in 1933. In 1934 she kept at it and last year began 
to toss the javelin out around 130 feet. Her best was 132 which 
immediately marked her among the best in the country. 

"In the finals last Saturday Miss Worst won without any compe¬ 
tition and moved into line for a trip to Berlin. Then she was told 
insufficient Olympic funds might keep her at home." 

Martha and other women Olympic qua ifiers appealed to busi¬ 
nesses and news media, and they hit the streets of New York City to 
ask for handouts. They gathered enough money and made the trip. 

She finished seventh, out of the medal winners, but she followed 
the Olympics with a team tour of major European cities. 










First acronym coined by president; 
SAPs brought students together 

Give a group of students enough time, and they'll form a club, a 
political party or just a party. 

In 1938, the group formed, according to the ’39 yearbook,"... to 
foster a more cordial atmosphere about the campus." 

With the college authorization. President Richard Werner named 
the group Sigma Alpha Pi. The '39 yearbook says, "Before long, the 
whole school began hearing about the S.A.P.'s, and their member¬ 
ship increased ... over thirty." 

About 30 years later, it was the DOGs political party. 

ABBOTT - Kirk Abbott (’35) tells that, when the present Home¬ 
stead Avenue site was dedicated in 1937, some students attempted 
to hoist a camera by kite to get an aerial photo of the ceremony. The 
attempt failed. That's why this book has no aerial photo of the site 
dedication. 

BOYD - Paul Boyd (’36) was a Texas recruit for football and 
returned to Texas to work for a Ford dealership, become a Naval 
Intelligence Officer in WW II, purchase a Ford dealership and 
referee Southwest Conference football until 1950. 

Involved in SJC activities, he contributed excitement over the 
selection of a mascot name with a series of fictitious name-calling 
letters in the college newspaper. 

One letter signed "JCRA" proposed the name "Jaysee Maroon- 
ers," represented by the head of a football player on a maroon 
background." 

Regarding the letters, "Nothing to them, "he wrote in 1989. "Just 
wanting for space." 

LANINI - Sylvia Lanini (Chiappone) tells this one on herself. 
After graduating in '54, she was deputy registrar for Hartnell. She 
had trouble with the lock on the safe. 

According to the college newspaper a few years later, "She is 
probably the only office worker at Hartnell in recent years who has 
accidentally broken the lock of the college safe so badly that it took 
a locksmith a couple of hours to fix it." 

Whose is that auto in the hallway? 

Occasionally in the 40 years of Hartnell's first main building, a 
small car would appear in the foyer in front of the main office. 

In '52, it was Jean Mac Faddin's Crosley. In '4?, it was ....'s Austin- 
Healy. In '47, it was a Crosley (owner not yet identified). Several 
muscular males were required to move the car into the building, but 
the owner merely drove the car down the steps each time. 

All's well at Hartwell 

Everything was perfect in Hartnell’s Junior Rose Bowl year, 1952- 
53. 

Well it seemed almost perfect when football great Ernie Nevers 
was introduced as the speaker at the banquet honoring the Junior 
Rose Bowl football team. The person introducing Nevers told the 
audience that, because of the team, everyone knew the name Hart¬ 
nell. 

Nevers first words? "I'm glad to have the honor of speaking at 
HartWell College." 



Peggy Anne Taylor Ray Pere 


Look out below! 

Post-WW n flyers caused a stir 

World War II pilots were in almost every class at Hartnell in 1946- 
47. The leaflet bomber was one of them. Peggy Anne Taylor wasn't 
exaedy, but she was at least interviewed for the Women’s Air Corps 
before it was cancelled. 

"Anything he could do, I could do better!" 

That was the attitude of Peggy Anne Taylor (Geery) at the age of 
17 when her older brother entered the Army Air Corps in 1942. She 
was determined to learn to fly. 

Peggy’s trip from Salinas to Tulsa took a week, using Black Market 
gasoline. Once there, she was penniless, so she got "a job in what 
turned out to be a 'pick-up' restaurant" 

When she finally received some money via Western Union, she 
had to ditch a cafe customer who followed her to the hotel and then 
enrolled in a flying school. She earned her license. While still 
working on the license, she had to make a forced landing in a com 
field. 

Her entrance scared a cow into premature birth, so the lucky calf 
was honored with the name Peggy Anne. 

At SJC a few years later, she became '46-47 newspaper editor and 
commissioner of women's athletics. As she recalls it, a group of 
students had a party at Arroyo Seco and conspired to take over the 
student commission the next year. They ran and won. 

The sophomore class representative, David Geery, became her 
husband. Today, he has a successful bathroom fixtures business on 
the San Francisco Peninsula. 

When the very next student body election was held, the panther and 
students were startled at lunch time when a Piper Cub bombed the 
campus with "Vote for John Eastman" leaflets. 

The famous Salinas wind spread the leaflets in yards and on Main 
Street to the West. 

"The switchboard lit up!" Ada Bassi (Ricca), the college presi¬ 
dent's secretary, recalled in '89. 

Salinas police were waiting at the airport, but the mystery plane 
never arrived there. 

One person who seems to know more about the incident than 
anyone else, wrote in '89, "It was rumored that these two masked 
airmen were residents of Chualar since the marauding leaflet- 
bomber was last seen escaping below treetop level down the Salinas 
River. It was also rumored that the pilot later defected to United 
Airlines and became an ultra- 
conservative DC-10 captain." 

The author of those words is 
Ray Pere, a Black Widow pilot in 




The 


Best-known educator 
among Hartnell alumni 
was Dr. Robert Alioto 

"On his very WORST days Bob Alioto ... had more energy, crea¬ 
tivity, intelligence, analytical ability, integrity, guts, and commit¬ 
ment to educational excellence than 90% of all the school superin¬ 
tendents in this country — having their BEST days!" 

High praise, indeed. Sadly, the words come from a eulogy in 1988 
for the best known educator from all Hartnell graduates after his 
death at the age of 54 in an automobile crash. By the time of his 
death, Dr. Robert (Bob) Alioto (’53) had completed 10 eventful 
years as superintendent of the San Francisco Schools and three years 
developing - at the request of California Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Bill Honig - the California School Leadership Acad¬ 
emy. 

"He worked diligently to get this model training program off the 
ground," Honig wrote after Alioto's death, "and to make it the 
national model that it is." 

The tributes go on. They did during his life, too, counterbalancing 
the criticism he faced when he took risks or made unpopular 
decisions. Olivia G. Martinez, one of his former associate superin¬ 
tendents in San Francisco wrote: "Dr. Alioto was clearly an individ¬ 
ual who was not reticent to take risks. He recruited, trained and 
supported minority professionals to be his top aides, and then gave 
them the flexibility to dream, experiment and challenge themselves 
as role models.... His creativity and willingness to try bold, new 
ideas is legend." 

Known to his friends at Hartnell as Bobby, Alioto confessed to the 
1976 Hartnell graduates that he had begun Hartnell with no aim 
except to be popular. The best thing to happen to him, he told them, 
was the shock of failing English IA. His message was that Hartnell 

helped him get his priorities 
straight and thereby set his 
142 course on an exceptional ca 
reer. 


Dr. Robert Alioto (’53) 


He graduated from San Jose State in 1958 while teaching in 
Greenfield, received his master’s from San Jose in 1962 while 
serving as principal of Cameros elementary school in Napa and 
directed the Harvard University Institute for Teacher Training for 
two years while working on his doctorate of education there. 

Continuing to move rapidly, he headed two school districts in New 
York state before being chosen to head the San Francisco schools in 
1975. During his time in San Francisco, he was named twice by The 
Executive Educator as one of the top school executives in North 
America and was selected as one of 20 educational leaders from 
throughout the world for an international conference to discuss 
urban concerns. In 1982, San Jose State gave him the first Distin¬ 
guished Alumnus Certificate in the university's 125 years. 

His leadership continues in many publications from 1972 through 
early 1988. 

Alioto's older brother Mike, now deceased, was also in education, 
as is his younger brother John. Mike, John, sister Elsbeth and their 
five children also attended Hartnell. 

ABBOTT — Ella Myrtle Abbott Prince (’38) spent most of her 
adult life in the classroom. Lorell McCann, she said, gave her an 
understanding and appreciation of music fundamentals that helped 
in her teaching. At her son's urging, she has become interested in 
Scottish history and culture. Recently, she was given "The Clans¬ 
woman of the Year" award by Clan Chattan USA. 

ALSOP - Linda Alsop Miller (’61), staff member of The Seed and 
member of Alpha Gamma Sigma, graduated from San Jose State in 






elementary education in 1963 and is now a part time graduate 
student and a recorder at Oregon State University. 

BAILEY — Margaret E. Bailey Hunter (’41) is in Santa Cruz and 
has retired from a career as a child psychologist. After graduating 
from San Jose State, she did graduate work at Stanford. 

BARDEN — Mary Barden Forden (’66) continues to earn honors 
to add to the Woman of the Year status at Hartnell in 1965-66. 

At Fresno State, she graduated seventh in her class. In her 22nd 
year as an English teacher at Salinas High, she was named Employee 
of the Month for January 1990. Unabashedly, she says,".. .my heart 
and voice still belong to Dr. Aslanian.” As proof, she still sings with 
Dr. "A" as a member of the Camerata Singers. 

Sisters Patricia Barden Maher (’64) and Laura Barden Parker (’67) 
and brother Bert Barden (’69) are also alums. Bert was a member of 
the championship football team of 1968. 

BERNAL — Tim Bernal (’82) has stayed close to sports, his 
activity while at King City High and Hartnell. In 1981, he was the 
quarterback of Hartnell's championship team. 

In June 1989, he was promoted to assistant athletic director of 
marketing at the University of Tennessee. After Hartnell, he starred 
in football at Weber State College in Utah and received a graduate 
degree in sports administration from Ohio State University. 

BERNARDI - John Bemardi (’62) became a citizen and survived 
a recall attempt when he was student body president. 

In 1988, his career in education led him to the position of assistant 
principal at North Salinas High School. While functioning as a 
psychology/social science teacher and peer counselor trainer, he 
also published articles in two professional magazines and served as 
associate editor of California Psychology Teacher. 

BORB A — Lorraine Borba Jacop (’53) began teaching as soon as 
she finished Hartnell, took brief time out to graduate from San Jose 
State with distinction and to earn an administrative credential from 
Stanford. 

Husband Don is also an alumnus. He works for World Tours, for 
which Lorraine has led groups to Hong Kong, Seoul, Singapore and 
Bangkok. 

A Homecoming princess and a pom pon girl in the Junior Rose 
Bowl, Lorraine also played softball. She and Don watched daughter 
Debbie play basketball and softball at Hartnell in the 70s. 

BORGNINO — Gary Borgnino (’62) returned to his home area to 
teach U.S. History at Live Oak High School in Morgan Hill. At 
Hartnell, he enjoyed student-faculty discussions and debates. 

He spent two years in the Peace Corps in Tanzania and married 
Hartnell alumnus Gabrielle Erickson. 

BROOKS - Iva Brooks Larson (’54) married Hartnell boyfriend 
Bob Larson, and both have taught in Salinas schools for 30-plus 
years. Bob was in basketball and track at San Jose State and 
graduated with honors. Their son, Robert (’80), and daughter, Joan, 
also graduated from Hartnell, Joan was valedictorian in 1984. 

CRADDOCK - Jeannine Craddock Bird (’53) married Jack Bird, 
another alumnus, but was widowed when still young with four 
children. Returning to school in the 70s, she began teaching in 1980 
and is now teaching learning disabled students in Nevada City. 

DE LLTANCHE - Mary de L’Etanche (’40) taught and counseled 
for 33 years, but tops that with 45 years of golf. 

After SJC, she graduated from UC Berkeley in 1942 and received 
a master’s in counseling from the University of Arizona in 1962. 
Now retired, she stresses the value for students of any work during 
vacation time and healthy and worthy use of leisure time. 

HORWITZ - When ’63-64 student body president Jack Horwitz 



John Bernardi Jack Horwitz 


learned in 1990 that the ’60s dormitory had become the Animal 
Health Technology building, he quipped, "It was kind of an animal 
house when I was there.” 

Horwitz completed his seventeenth year of high school social 
science teaching in June ’90, the last five years at Fresno. He 
graduated from UC Santa Barbara in political science in ’67. 

at Hartnell, he was in the Young Democrats and a cheerleader. 
When he was SB president, some faculty members convinced him 
to have a Woody Herman concert. It was "a sour note to the student 
body,” but the faculty enjoyed it. 

Alumnus is college president; 
’turned on to learning’ here 

The first community college president among Hartnell alumni is 
Ed Gould (’67). 

As of Sept. 4, 1990, Gould became Superintendent-President of 
Victor Valley College north of San Bernardino. Victor Valley is 
comparable to Hartnell with 8,000 students and 4,000 Average 
Daily Attendance. 

Gould, a basketball player and student body vice-president while 
at Hartnell, has been dean of student personnel at Gavilan College 
since ’86. 

"I wouldn't be talking about this job if it weren't for Hartnell," 
Gould commented in an August ’90 interview. "Hartnell's 
teachers.tumed me on to learning. I will be forever grateful." 

He is married to '69 alumnus Kathy O'Brien Gould, and his older 
brother Michael also attended Hartnell before going to UC Berkeley. 

Gould’s message to students is, "The best education is in front of 
your nose." He advises them to benefit from the smaller classes and 
personal contact in the community college. 

MUNK - Donna Munk (’49), a retired teacher, has been in almost 
40 countries in Europe, Africa and Asia and has been on the Santa 
Cruz County Grand Jury for two years. 

NELSON - Winston Nelson (’34) received a bachelor’s in '36 and, 
with honors, a master's in '38 from UC Berkeley. Then, with a 3-year 
interruption for WWII service, he taught at Salinas High School for 
39 years. 

O’SHAUGHNESS Y — Maori culture in New Zealand and Austra¬ 
lia is the topic of research for Richard O’Shaughnessy (’48) after 
retiring from 25 years coaching athletics and help with individual 
and group therapy for the California Youth Authority and Depart¬ 
ment of Health. 

He has spent half of each of 
the past 18 years studying the 
Maoris for a book to be 
published in the future. 





Debora Ribera-Ledesma 


Warren Church in 


'54 


Dr. Richard Shutler in '42 


Ernie Shelton 


Education (continued from page 143) 

SHELTON -- Founder of the first Black Student Union at 
Hartnell, Ernie Shelton (’64), worked in police and recreation work, 
graduated from Stanislaus State in 71 and then became director of 
Veterans and Outreach Services at Fresno State University. 

Fresno Statehas honored him for excellence in serving students, 
and Stanislaus State named him outstanding alumnus in ’84. 

At Hartnell, he was in choir and band, and he earned all-confer¬ 
ence honors in football, basketball and track. His brothers Francis 
and Clifford also attended Hartnell. 

SHUTLER — One of many students influenced in their scholar¬ 
ship by Dr. Luella Hall, Dr. Richard Shutler (’42) has enjoyed doing 
archaeological research in the Pacific and East and Southeast Asia. 

"I owe it all to her,” he wrote in July ’90. The result of her 
influence, he wrote, is that he completed a Ph.D. in anthropology, 
travelled worldwide for research and had a successful academic 
career. 

Professor emeritus of archaeology at Simon Fraser University in 
British Columbia since '87, he was curator of the Nevada State 
Museum in Carson City from '59 to '65 and chairman of the 
department of anthropology at the University of Iowa from 72 to79 
before going to Simon Fraser. 

VEZZOLO — Judy Vezzolo Andreasian (’80) graduated from 
Fresno State and teaches first grade at Natividad School. 

WILLIAMS — Charles Williams (41) has managed his own 
construction and property management business since retiring from 
25 years teaching in the Monterey Peninsula School District in 1980. 
He has been in the military, retiring as a colonel, fish and game 
management, engineering, construction and numerous clubs and 
organizations. 

WRIGHT - Margaret Wright (36) taught in Monterey County for 
40 years, the last 30 in Castroville. She graduated from San Jose 
State in 1939. Her daughter Margo Gayle Wright also attended 
Hartnell. 

ZERMENO — Ernie Zermeno (’63), outstanding football and 
basketball player here, graduated from UOP, is a former college 
football coach and is the principal of Gilroy High School and the 
father of the DeAnza College quarterback who gave Hartnell some 


worries in 1989. 

A cousin of Everett Alvarez Jr., the POW featured on pages 184, 
Ernie had three brothers attend Hartnell Victor, Greg and 1957 -58 
student body president Alex. 



ZIEBER - Marjorie Zieber 
(’52) graduated from San Jose 
State and teaches kindergarten 
at Valencia School in Aptos. 


Government (continued from page 86) 

CAHILL - Following a '58-59 Fullbright scholarship to Finland 
in forestry, Harold "Fritz" Cahill (’52) began a career, which he is 
continuing, with the U. S. Forest Service. 

His brother Paul (’58) was on the ASB commission with Alex Zer¬ 
meno in the year that students helped to begin "Hartnell Presents." 
He is self-employed in Salinas. Brother Dennis is an adventurer. 
Other family members who attended Hartnell include Eileen, Joan, 
Gerald, Brian and Marian Cahill Bergen (deceased). 

CHURCH — Warren Church (’54) served on the Monterey County 
Board of Supervisors from 1965-77. 

A Christmas tree grower in North Monterey County, Church 
received a bachelor's in 1955 and a master's in 1962 in social 
sciences from Cal Poly. His son Glenn was a 1980 Hartnell 
valedictorian. 

LEDESMA — "Thank God for the few role models at Hartnell!" 
Debora Ribera-Ledesma (’82) wrote in March 1990. 

A senior planner for Imperial County, Ledesma believes she 
succeeded "in spite of the system." 

At Hartnell, she was a leader in Chicano activism and became 
MEChA vice president, student body vice president and president 
and member of the college Affirmative Action Committee. 

She completed abachelor's in 1984 at San Jose State and a master's 
of planning in 1986 at the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Minnesota. 

FANNING - Jane Fanning Akman (’68) works for the California 
Employment Development Department in King City. 

KING - Olympic competition in 1952 "in Helsinki didn’t become 
a smudge in the annals of Olympic history but has been a lasting 
event in my memory," wrote Price King (48) in May 1990. 

A Hollister High graduate who lives in Hollister, King identified 
the person who is probably the first Olympic competitor from SJC/ 
Hartnell, Lloyd Butler (43). He was on the U.S. 8-oared crew. 

King's Olympic event was the 10,000 meter walk, a skill he 
learned from a Norwegian exchange student at UC Berkeley. He is 
now retired after 28 years with the California Youth Authority, most 
of the time in the Oakland/East Bay area. 

KULPER/LIPSETT - Lou and Mayme Lipset Kulper (both ’54) 
team together on some of Mayme's City of Salinas Recreation 
Department trips to Reno. Their children, Helen, Judy, Kathy and 
Jerry, are all Hartnell alumni. 

PERKINS — Thomas J. Perkins (48) of King City became a Mon¬ 
terey County Supervisor when Dusan Petrovic resigned in August 
’90. 

In the primary election in June, Perkins was second to Petrovic in 
the vote count. Another candidate in that June election, Billy Leo 
Briggs, is also a Hartnell alumnus. 

Perkins had served on the King City council and is retired from a 
career with the U.S. Forest Service. 




More legal connections 

(Continued from page 87) 

man of the Sacramento County Civil Service Commission, vice 
chairman of the State Bar Disciplinary Board, director of the 
Northern California Golf Association Tournament Committee and 
honorary commander of several Air Force flying groups connected 
with Mather Air Base. 

CISSNA - Norman C. Cissna (*42), deceased March 17, 1989, 
practiced law in Eureka for 30 years, retiring in 1982. 

After SJC, he attended George Washington University, worked as 
a special employee of the FBI and completed a law degree at 
Hastings College of the Law. 

COOK - As of August 1990, D. B. "Bud" Cook (’61) was facing 
one of the strongest challenges to his office since becoming Mon¬ 
terey County Sheriff in 1979. 

Cook has been with the Monterey County Sheriffs Department 33 
years. He graduated magna cum laude from Golden Gate University 
in 1975 and completed a master’s in public administration at Golden 
Gate in 76. He also graduated from the FBI National Academy. 

ELDER - A football star at Hartnell, Mike Elder (’62) is a 
California Highway Patrol sergeant in Morgan Hill. After Hartnell, 
he graduated from San Jose State. 


LEACH - Judge E. Jim Leach (’42) has retired from the Superior 
Court of Monterey County to do private judging. 

After SJC and translation work in WWII, Leach graduated from 
UC Berkeley and Hastings College of the Law. In Salinas, his 
community activities have included being a president of the Califor¬ 
nia Rodeo. 

LOCATELLI - Deanna Locatelli Musler (’58) has been the 
administrative assistant to the Sheriff-Coronor of Santa Cruz County 
since 1975 and has worked for Santa Cruz County for more than 30 
years. 

She has also been involved in community service, including 
membership on the Soquel General Plan Review Committee for two 
years. 

SCHELLHAAS - While at SJC, Lydia Schellhaas Kerns (’38) 
was in charge of the National Youth Administration for the col- 
legeand found that many football players received financial aide 
through this program. She was also a member of Alpha Gamma 
Sigma and a Bank of America award winner. 

She was also one of a group of 15 1937 and '38 alumni who failed 
to fulfill their dream plan - to meet at the base of the Campanile at 
UC Berkeley 15 years after SJC graduation 

Now a receptionist for a local law firm, she retired in 1976 as clerk 
of the Salinas Municipal Court Her husband, Norman Kerns (’38), 
died in 1983. 


More and more alumni worthy of recognition 


Hundreds of alumni other than those featured in this book have 
achievements and stories worth sharing. Here are bits from a few: 

Ruven Campos ('41) graduated in pharmacy from Idaho State 
College. His grand niece, Denise Campos (’81) is completing a 
master's at San Jose State and has worked as an aide and instructor 
in the Writing Center at Hartnell most of the center's seven years. 

Dr. Roger Erickson (’48) practices dentistry on the Monterey 
Peninsula and is married to Muriel Shutler Erickson (’48). 

David Fischer ('68) is chairman of the board of Cypress Packaging 
in Rochester, NY, and was the US commissioner for the US/ 
Canadian International Boundary during Ronald Reagan's last three 
years as President. 

Hank Klauke (’42), co-captain of the '41 football team, is retired 
from 25 years as vice-president of manufacturing for Ecko Products. 

He recalls playing the first game of a '42 baseball double header, 
running the 100-yard dash for the track team and then returning to 
the diamond for the second game. 

"I've always gotten a kick," he wrote in March '90, "out of the fact 
that, in '41, SJC had Harold Davis. I can still say that I replaced the 
World's Fastest Human." 

Wallace Lowry ('53), a professor of accounting at Sonoma State, 
chairs the City of Santa Rosa Redevelopment Agency and is a 

Notables - 

Left, Robert Emmett; 
far left, Jaynie Phipps 
(Nevaras), 71 Home¬ 
coming Queen and 
now part-time model 
for major department 
stores. 



commissioner on the Santa Rosa Housing Authority. 

Robert Emmett (’40), known as Robert McMenamin when he was 
an SJC student, has received awards for writing musicals for the 


theatre. 

He has written for such stars as Carol Channing, Barbra Streisand 
and Jack Jones and such shows as "Good Morning America," "An 
Evening With Julie Andrews and Harry Belafonte" and "That Was 
The Week That Was," for which he won an Emmy. He has also been 
a recipient of the Outstanding Writing award of the National Acad¬ 
emy of TV Arts and Sciences. 

He credits Faith Frasier with encouraging him to pursue a career 


in theatre. 

Dr. Stanley Parker ('37) Salinas, played football and ran track. 

Paul Parsons (’52) Santa Cruz, edited the newspaper and more 
recently sailed in Micronesia, Central America and Mexico. 

Susan Patton Iverson ('61) was Homecoming Queen and now 
works part time on the family farm in Aurora, Oregon. 

Cheryl Pemberton Cook ('68) was "Tabby" and is an elementary 
school principal in Visalia. 

Tom Perkins (’80) basketball player, is now in real estate sales in 


Salinas. 

Ann Phillips Fagen C 40 ) edited the yearbook and worked as 
secretary for President Richard Werner and is a dream therapist in 


Pacific Grove. 

Charles Phillips (’46) played lots of table tennis and is a professor 
of mathematics at Sonoma State University. 

Gary Plumlee ('62), a football player, is general sales manager of 
KTNV-TV in Las Vegas. 

Mike Porter ('59) lettered in four 
sports at Hartnell and three at 
University of the Pacific and 
sells roof systems. 















Newspaper editors - Frank McMillan ('42), above left, led the change 
of the newspaper’s name from Battery. His successor, first editor of the 
Panther Sentinel, was Don Barsotti ('43), center. The first to edit a 
newspaper rated All-American was Cliff Pletschet ('56), right. Patrick 
Smythe ('49), far right, edited the yearbook and also wrote a history of 
the Hartnell family. 


IGLEHART — Helen Iglehart Brown (’37) received this credit in 
the second SJC yearbook: "That cute little dynamo whose ad- 
getting ability spelled a financial victory for the annual.” 

That annual carried full-page ads from the Greyhound Hotel, a 
group of six students and — in full color—Roy Owen, printer (printer 
of the yearbook). 

In 1989, Mrs. Brown said that she was too busy studying to have 
much interest in Hartnell. She graduated from UC Berkeley in 1940 
in political science and was on the newspaper and another publica¬ 
tion there. Later, she had a 19-year career as secretary for the 
Stanford University Press promotion department. 

CHERNE — Tom Cheme (74), a mainstay of the college newspa¬ 
per for two years and a worker for the paper for another two 
graduated from Cal Poly in journalism in 1977. 

KEMP — Jon Kemp (79) has become a successful freelance writer 
in St. Louis and in the Salinas area. At Hartnell, he was active in 
student government and on the newspaper. 

Husband of Maria Barrs-Kemp, he considers his marriage and 
fatherhood of two children to be more significant than his writing 
success. At Chico State, he was editor of the student newspaper and 
qualified for an internship with the Los Angeles Times. 

LIPSETT — Sally Lipsett Stevens was mainly known as Home¬ 
coming Queen when at Hartnell in 1952-53, but she has become an 
accomplished writer since 1974. 

In 1985, she graduated from Agnes Scott College, Georgia, in 
English literature and creative writing. There, she won the first 
annual Miriam Drucker Award. 

Recently published poems include "Where Do Birds Go in a 
Storm?" and "Lover" in the 1990 American Poetry Anthology and 
"A Turn of the Page" and "A Lost Man" in issues of the American 
Collegiate Poets Anthology. 

RODRIGUEZ — Rick Rodriguez (74) has achieved his ambition 
- to write about politics and direct political coverage. He is deputy 
chief of the Sacramento Bee Capitol Bureau. 

While at Hartnell, he combined his studies with work at the Salinas 
Californian. He also graduated from Stanford in communications 
and won a Rotary scholarship. 

SHAPIRO - Jack Shapiro (*46) is retired from his advertising and 
public relations agency in Salt Lake City. 

At Hartnell, he was involved in drama. He graduated from Los 

Angeles State in 1949 and worked 
in broadcasting in Los Angeles 
146 anc * Lake City before found¬ 
ing his agency in 1962. 
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Editor and award - 

Mike Stuckey, above, 
led the 75-76 Panther 
Sentinel staff that rated 
best in California. At 
the right is the plaque 
presented by CNPA. 

Stuckey works 
for Mercury 


The editor of the Hartnell newspaper that was rated best commu¬ 
nity college newspaper in California in 1976 was Mike Stuckey. 

Now a copy editor for the San Jose Mercury-News , he graduated 
from UC Berkely in 1982 in anthropology. In 75-76, his photogra¬ 
pher was C. Wayne Johnson and news editor was Tom Watson. 

TONER — After working for several news media and agencies in 
the Monterey Bay Area, Sheila Toner, 1978-79 newspaper editor 
and award-winning writer, is in Japan editing English-language 
computer magazines. 

She graduated from UC Berkeley in 1981 in mass communications 
with distinction. Among her awards, she has been chosen as an Out¬ 
standing Young Woman of America Award. 

TSCHUMPERLIN — Marie Tschumperlin (’65) won the "Golden 
Poet Award" for 1989 and is in Who’s Who in Poetry. 

Active in journalism at Hartnell, she has since concentrated on 
poetry. She won trophies in 1987, 88 and 89 and is also in Interna¬ 
tional Who’s Who In Poetry in England. 

TUCKER - The 1936-37 editor of the SJC newspaper, Robert 
Tucker, remembers the turbulent lettuce strike in Salinas in 36 and 
John Steinbeck's In Dubious Battle. Now, he says he keeps fit in 
retirement in San Francisco. 



































The 



Welding and mechanics - Most non-agricultural aspects of 
the program at A & M (or East Campus) moved to the 
technology building on the Homestead Avenue campus in '69. 
One was welding, above, as practiced by Gordon Zook in '62. 
Diesel mechanics, as studied by Barry Clover, Mark Neal and 
Gordon Wurmnest in '64 below, stayed at the East campus 
until the program was discontinued in '86 






r 


connection 



Bill Throgmorton Harry Pennoh 

Vetrinarian Liberian student 


Technology flourished as A&M 
from '46 to '66 on East campus 

Students came from Europe and Africa, as well as Central Califor¬ 
nia in the ’50s and '60s to study agriculture at Hartnell A&M. 

When these students left, they took useful skills to agricultural 
jobs, some on Salinas Valley farms, others in faraway countries. 
Two examples are Bill Throgmorton and Harry Pennoh. 

Throgmorton, now a farmer and retired Gilroy veterinarian, at¬ 
tended A&M in '50-51, he won awards, as many Hartnell students 
and teams did statewide for years. After a tour with the military, he 
became '58-59 student body president. 

Pennoh of Liberia, the first African student, learned quickly and 
was placed in charge of the poultry unit during the summer of '53. 




Agricultural 
building - 

At the left, with its sign 
on the roof for reading 
by pilots, this was a 
main agricultural 
building and area at 
Hartnell A & M for 20 


years. 
















A & M faculty -- Long-term instructors in technology were, above - Dennis Nelson, Jay 
Hickenlooper, William Criswell, John Schaub, Harry McDonald; below -- Paul Cothren, Walter 
Karcich, Roy Lanini, Dick McBride and Earl Penix. 




First Registered Nurses - Hartnell's nursing pro¬ 
gram began in '53 and graduated its first Licensed 
Vocational Nurses in '55. Nine years later, the first 
class for Registered Nurses was offered. Above are 
the '64 graduates of that first RN class. In front are 
Sharilyn Myers, Ruth Kaiser, valedictorian Sally 


Hillman (Ching-Meisenholder), Peggy Micheletti, 
Shirley Longueria and Linda Sims. In back are 
Dorothy Skinner, BettyJo Rhoades, Janice Lucch- 
elli, Violeta Babiera, Lillian Cook, Ruth Canada, 
Barbara Keane, Destee Whittaker, John Avizado, 
Ida Anderson, Ellen Zumwalt and Susan Buck. 


















Poster boy - California Rodeo posters. As a pro, he has set a 

Chuck Morris, College National saddle bronc riding Salinas arena record with an 80 point ride and been 
champ in '81, has been the model for the '89 and '90 national bronc riding champ in '83 and '84. 


Rodeo thrived as Hartnell sport, produced pros for 22 years 


Though Hartnell College's First Annual National Intercollegiate 
Rodeo was in '68, Hartnell cowboys competed elsewhere earlier. 

One was Marvin "Monty" Roberts ('55), a winner of five individ¬ 
ual championships while competing on three national championship 
teams at Cal Poly. 

However, it became official in '67-68 with Doug Skye, Tuffy 
Sierra, Janis Hill, Luke Nagle, Dean Walters, Paul Benoit and 
advisor Earl Penix. 

A club, not a class or program, rodeo team members had neither 
facilities, nor practice stock. Penix tells of Doug Syke riding from 
East campus on one horse and leading five others to the Sheriffs 
Posse Grounds so other club members could practice until dark. 

That year, facilities were built at East Campus with donated 
material and, Penix says, “all student labor.” Then, practice stock 
and feed were donated. 

John Larick and Jim Roddy were the first Hartnell cowboys to 
compete at the College National Finals Rodeo in 1972. Larick took 
over coaching the program in '75. He had competed in saddle bronc 
riding and four other events in the Professional Rodeo Cowboys 
Association since 1969. 

One of his former students, Chris Lybbert, became World Cham¬ 
pion All-Around Cowboy in the P R C A. 


From '86 through '90, Benny Ruda coached the team to continuing 
successes. When he resigned in '90, the program was discontinued. 
Some rodeo accomplishments in the '80s have been: 

1981 4th place team in National Finals 

1982 3rd place team in National Finals 

1980 NIRA 2nd in World Calf Roper - Dan Jaurqui 

1980 Praire Circuit Championship Team Roping - Bob Sailors 

1981 NIRA World Saddle Bronc Championship - Chuck Morris 

1982 PRC A All-Around World’s Champion & NFR Average 
Winner - Chris Lybbert 

1982 NIRA World Champion Steer Wrestler - Ross Rianda 

1982 PRC A 7 th in Bareback - Gary Hempsted 

1983 NIRA World Saddle Bronc Championship - Steve Smith 

1984 NIRA 2nd place in World Bareback Championship - 
Steve Smith 

1984 NIRA 4th place in World Bull Riding Championship - 
Steve Clark 


1984 

1984 

1986 


Top 20 PRCA Bull Riding - Vance Avery 
PRC A Rookie of the Year - 
Steve Smith 

Regional Bareback 149 
Champion - Wes Haskins 



















Business (continued from page 77) 

BISNETT/SMITH — A first job in a fish liver processing plant led 
to around-the-world work and living for 37 alumni Kimble Smith 
and wife Elsie Catherine Bisnett Smith. 

Both went to UC Berkeley after SJC, Elsie becoming a Phi Beta 
Kappa and graduating in political science in 1940. Kimble gradu¬ 
ated in 39 and went to Stanford for a year of post-graduate work. 

Their travelogue around the world led them from Monterey to 
employment with Del Monte Corp., which took them to Mazatlan; 
back to California with much travel to five continents; Spain, with 
special assignments to Lebanon, Iran and England; Brussels, Bel¬ 
gium; Mexico; Italy; back to California; Greece; Spain; and Peru. 

In Smith’s final three years before his 1982 retirement, he was 
technical service manager for Seafood International, Del Monte 
Corp., with responsibilities and travel in Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico and Japan. 

DIGGINS — "... a truly wondrous social era,” '67-68 newspaper 
editor Thom Diggins wrote in '90 of his years at Hartnell. 

As evidence, he cited "Monterey Pop," Jefferson Airplane and 
other new bands, along with The Beatles, the Stones and Simon & 
Garfunkel. 

"At the same time," he added, "the real world was a bummer—LB J 
was a pig, Tricky Dick was a Fascist, the War was immoral. We were 
Clean for Gene, but then Bobby moved in. Martin Luther King was 
killed the same day Dick Gregory came to Hartnell. Those were the 
sixties people talk about today." 

When he wrote, Diggins had become director of sales for Califor¬ 
nia Contract Furniture in Salinas. 

DONG — As owner of A-l Ambulance in the Salinas area, Dr. 
Eugene Dong (’49)is a businessman. First, though, he was a heart 
surgeon, author and actor. 

Dr. Dong is a member of Stanford University's heart transplant 
team, added a law degree to his medical credentials, wrote the book 
Heartbeat and then acted in the TV production of his book. He is the 
nephew of another alumnus, Salinas opthamologist Dr. Byron 
Chong. 

ROEBUCK — Robert Roebuck ('51) has spent 18 years as a heavy 
truck dealer in Eureka. 

After Hartnell, he wrestled and played football at San Jose State, 
graduating in business administration in 1953. At Hartnell, he 
played football. 

SILVERIA — Salinas' chief head hunter is Jim Silveria, 1964-65 
student body president Silveria has his own business, a search and 

recruitment firm. 

He was an officer in Sigma Chi 
5 q fraternity at Fresno State, graduat- 
ing in public administration. 


Diggins wanted 9 Peace Now' - In '68, that's the way it was for 
such students as Panther Sentinel editor Thom Diggins , right , 
and student body president Tom Rowland. 


Between Fresno State and his own business, he was on a graduate 
fellowship in Sacramento and was employed for 12 years in public 
and private human resource management. 

SIMOENS - Sister and brother Claudeen Simoens Pickens ('62) 
and Derryl Simoens ('61) both pursued educations in business 
administration. 

Claudeen graduated from UC Berkeley in '64 and manages a tax 
office in San Ramon. At Hartnell, she was involved in student gov¬ 
ernment. Derryl graduated from Berkeley in 65 and was employed 
by Chevron as a financial analyst for 20 years. Semi-retired now, he 
writes and travels. 

STEVENS — Coca Cola could use Duane and Donna Stevens (' 68 ) 
for a commercial. They met in front of the Coke machine in the 
student union. 

Donna is a business information specialist at Raychem Corp. in 
Pleasanton. At Hartnell she was active in drama and the Chamber 
Singers, she graduated from UC Davis in history in 1970 and com¬ 
pleted a master’s at San Jose State in 75. 

Duane is in electrical sales for Eaton Corp. He graduated from 
Humboldt State in sociology in '71 and completed a master’s at 
Hayward State in vocational counseling in '81. 

STEWART — Carol Ann Stewart Filice (’59) is an escrow officer 
in San Jose. At Hartnell, she was in Business Club and choral 
groups. Twin Mary Ellen Stewart Silvia also attended Hartnell. 

TAYLOR — Joanne Taylor Hezlep (’56), with her husband, owns 
a small manufacturing business in Los Angeles. She was a bus rider 
from King City. After Hartnell, she graduated from UC Santa 
Barbara in health and PE in 1959. 

TELFER - Sandra Telfer Condray (’58) is vice president of Willis 
Construction Company in Morgan Hill. At Hartnell, she sang in the 
choir. 

THORUP - Jim Thorup (36), was one of a team that made the oil 
discovery that started the oil drilling activity in the Jolon Road area 
south of King City. 

Both Jim (deceased in March 1990) and brother Chris (deceased 
in the early 80s) came to SJC to play football. Jim left to become 
the only out-of-state player for Southern Methodist University but 
lost his athletic scholarship when he was injured and contracted 
spinal meningitis. 

While at SJC, he was the Northern California champion and 
conference record-holder at 42 feet in the shot put. 


Jim Silveria ('65) 
Student body president 


Dr. Eugene Dong 

Varied accomplishements 














Variety spices life at Hartnell 


Pajamarinos big in '40s - 

Costume dances of various types, mascaronis 
and Pajamarinos were popular in the '30s, '40s 
and ’50s. The quartet below won prizes for the 
'47 Pajamarino. The men are Pat Smythe and 
George Payne. The women are Alice Macartney 
and Peggy Ann Taylor. 


So was Sadie Hawkins' Day - 

In its second year in '46, Sadie Hawkins' Day drew 
the prizewinners below in Dogpatch regalia 


but Homecoming was biggest - 

The message below was clear -- Homecoming 
was for alumni -- on the ’47 Alpha Gamma Sigma 
float, part of annual parades from '47 through '68. 
















Changes in students, community change programs 


Since the 60s, Hartnell College had been changing programs to 
respond to major changes in the student body and in community 
needs.and desires. 

No longer did the college enroll primarily 18-year-old middle class 
high school graduates with an objective of a 4-year degree or 
a M vocational" course in secretarial, agricultural, nursing or mechani¬ 
cal skills. 

The student body had become diverse. 

Many students of the late '60s, the 70s and the '80s were older. In 
the fall 73 semester, about one-third of the day and 60 percent of the 
evening students were older than 35. The average age has remained 
fairly constant. In the fall '89 semester, 39.5 percent of the students 
were older than 30. 

Some were dropouts who had been away from school for decades, 
and others were immigrants from Mexico or Southeast Asia who had 
attended little, if any, English-language school. In fall 73, slightly 
more than 60 percent of the students were Caucasian. By fall '89, that 
percentage had dropped to 50.1. 

Answer created by Rosemary Ybarra 

In contrast were students who had been eligible for gifted programs 
in high school or were advanced by maturity, education and/or 
experience. Almost five percent of the fall 73 students already had 
college degrees. By fall ’89, that percentage had increased to 6.2 . 

Answers were needed to serve this population properly. 

The most dramatic changes began in 1983 with the opening of the 
writing laboratory, created by Rosemary Ybarra. 

The first major response to the 2-decade complaint that "Johnny 
can’t read or write," the writing laboratory opened with 22 students 


Varied new programs 
start in '70s, answer needs 



as a summer '83 class. No matter what a student's writing skill, the 
instructor diagnosed the student's strengths and weaknesses and 
prescribed an individual program to help that student improve his or 
her writing. 

'Playing doctor with writing* 

Almost 200 enrolled in the fall when Dick Andre became the 
second instructor in the lab. "I like to tell students that we play doctor 
with their writing," Andie says. 

Students found that the approach worked. Enrollment climbed, 
reaching 410 by fall '87 and growing moderately since then. Aides 
are needed to attract and handle all of these students. Teaching 
assistant Patsy Richards has filled that bill since the lab began. 

In '84-85, Ybarra created another program to meet a constant 
demand — a reading laboratory. That, too worked. In '88, Kathy 
Sproles, with an extensive background in college teaching of 
reading, was employed as reading lab director 

A result was that the college created a Learning Skills Center 
(LSC), employing Ybarra as the director. The next year, she began 
a math lab. In '86, Ken Rand was employed to direct the math lab. 
A year later, the tutorial center was placed under direction of the 
Learning Skills Center. 

The demand for the aid in learning skills was obvious. Enrollment 
in all areas grew. By the fall of '88, the LSC was serving more than 
1,500 students a semester. 

For Ybarra, the success of the LSC was the fulfillment of a dream. 
She left Hartnell in mid-'89-90 for Sacramento City College, but the 
LSC she created continues to fill the College Center Annex with 
students finding success. 


In 72, the Japanese Agricultural Training Program began 
bringing 40 to 65 Japanese agricultrual students to Hartnell 
annually. The first coordinator was Charlotte Wilbur, left. 
Her successor is Linda Weldon, below Wilbur. To their left 
is Bob Kennedy, Agricultural Pest Management instructor. 
He packs regularly to drive or fly to any part of the state to 
register students for his Hartnell course. English instructor 
Dr. Lucindi Mooney, below, began the American Indian 
Program in 74, and Warner Davis, below right, has coordi¬ 
nated Hartnell’s program for the Correctional Training 
Facility at Soledad since Geo roe Niesen left in ’81. 
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Hartnell alumna and Cultural Events Committee member 
Jeannie Hinrichs Pedersen prepares the marketplace for the 
Feast and Festival of the King. She designed and constructed 
the marketplace and assists in overall planning and set-up for 
the feast. Her costume is her own authentic creation. 


In 


Rosamond Church, Adele O'Grady, Roxanne Morgan and 
Dale Hardt are among more than 40 volunteers on the Foun¬ 
dation Cultural Events Committee, which organizes the Feast, 
Studio Party and Art Auction and other events. Planning and 
working for the Feast takes countless hours all year. 


'Feast and Festival of King' combines fun, funds 


Revelry lives in Foundation fund-raiser 


by Matthew Abergel (*89) 

Editorial Assistant, Hartnell: the first 70 years 

In 1975, drama and speech teacher Ron Danko conceived of the 
idea of holding a Renaissance Feast. 

It would complement a festival of Shakespeare plays and provide 
an afternoon of good old-fashioned merry-making, Elizabethan 
style. Further, it would raise funds for scholarships for theatre arts 
students. 

Under the leadership of the Hartnell Theatre Arts Association and 
chaired by Adele O’Grady and Karen Wilson O'Grady, the first feast 
made merry the souls of 500 lords and ladies at Toro Park. Guests 
forsook their cars at the college parking lot and departed by bus to 
Toro Park, where they discovered the Buckeye area transformed 
into a wonderland of color, music, and splendor. 

Following the festivities, everybody could hop back on the bus to 
attend a Shakesperean play at Hartnell. 

After the herculean effort of three annual May Day Feasts at Toro 
Park, the committee packed up its banners and trenchers in 1978. 
The idea, however, was not dead. 

Recreated ’good idea’ 

"It was such a good idea that we decided to recreate it”, said Adele. 
Backed by the newly created Hartnell College Foundation, many of 
the same loyal "royal subjects" reassembled and in 1983 sent out 
invitations to the First Annual Feast and Festival of the King, to be 
held in the College Center. 

Since then the event has proven such a success that it returns each 
year, usually the first Saturday evening in March, expanding but 
always striving for the same effect. 

"The scenario was organized but everything needed to overlap to 
give a fair-like atmosphere. It had to look unplanned but for that it 
had to be extremely well planned," said Karen O'Grady, who wrote 
the original scenario for the evening's festivities. 


To create this atmosphere, as authentically as possible, dedicated 
community members toil for nearly a year in advance. Scottie Van 
Home, chairperson since 1985, procures donations of food and wine 
and, with the help of Clarence Vosti, secures all the produce free. 

Here is the way it all came together each year from 1983 to 1989. 

Van Home calls on more than 40 committee members for assis¬ 
tance. Prior to 1988 when she moved to Colorado, Gertrude Pinneo 
was relied upon for the transformation of the cafeteria into a dazzling 
banquet hall. "Getrude conceived the whole layout. She took some¬ 
thing from a small sketch and turned it into large composites," said 
Van Home. Van Home, Lillian Church and many others made 
banners to add to their already impressive collection, the designs for 
which come from the shields of King Arthur and his knights and 
from banners at the amphitheatre in Siena, Italy. 

Away with 20th Century 

For one mad, hectic day before the feast, Allan Pedersen, and Jack 
Church clear away all remnants of the twentieth century to make 
ways for the Renaissance. 

Jeannie Pedersen takes charge of the marketplace. Marge Logan, 
Elise Chezen, and others earn the favor of the royal treasurer by 
hawking wares at the Queen's Bounty, a treasure-filled bazaar for the 
person who loves to shop in any century. There they offer wines, 
dolls, hats, jewelry, ceramics, and other goods generously donated 
by the merchants and craftspeople of Salinas. 

Committee members and friends haul in full-size trees and lace 
them with miniature lights to flank the royal-blue carpet. Decorated 
with paper products donated by Gaylord Nelson, the tables are set 
with ceramic tankards made by the students of the Visual Arts De¬ 
partment under instruction of Gary £ 

Smith. ^ 

Meanwhile, Hartnell cafeteria 153 
manager Mike Cunnane and his 






The Feast — 



scarce enjoy 
it all . . . " 

staff prepare a feast fit for a king, all to be served on wooden trench¬ 
ers crafted by woodworking students. In the ovens bake rounds of 
cheese and whole grain breads. Cafeteria helpers fill tart shells with 
Scottie's beloved lemon curd and berry filling from Betty’s Pies, and 
wild boar hunted by local woodsmen roasts to perfection. 

With the final preparations complete in the Great Hall (College 
Center) and the Boar's Head Inn (Steinbeck Hall), entertainers don 
their costumes, many of which they have created themselves.Some 
costumes come from the Western Stage costume department. 

Helping to organize the community entertainers, Helen Gorman 
and Feme Mam men round up the lads and lasses who will walk in 
the Parade of Foods. Before the last corset can be tied, a Master of 
Ceremonies announces the first guests, who are heralded in with a 
fanfare of horns played by the Hartnell Wind Ensemble. 

Carl Christensen directs the music that accompanies the entertain¬ 
ment throughout the evening. 

Guests are given a hearty welcome by pages who lead them hand- 
in-hand to the wine, cheese, and soup. These hospitable lasses are 
the youngest members of a dance troop from Dance Arts Studio, 


owned by Hartnell alumnus Jeanne Johnson (Robinson). 

Dance students of varying ages perform Renaissance dances. 

While guests continue to mingle in the courtyard and marketplace, 
strolling minstrels fill the air with melodies. 

Watch out when the Arabic music starts! The belly dancer is on 
her way. Marlyn Y agub returns year after year to undulate and jiggle 
for a most appreciative crowd. Just don’t enjoy her too much or the 
puritanical preacher (played by instructor Paul Achenbrenner) will 
reprimand you for ogling such "sinful revelry." 

Following in the tradition of the first Shakespearean feasts at Toro 
Park, the Western Stage presents scenes from the Bard's plays on its 
own portable stage. Indeed, so much is going on, with the soothsayer 
reading Tarot cards, the magician playing tricks, the jugglers tossing 
up apples and catching oranges, that one can scarce enjoy it all 
before the Parade of Foods commences. 

With the approval of Royal Taster and Hartnell amlumus James 
Ross Riley, who samples all foods for fear of poison reaching the 
monarchial trenchers, guests proceed to the Boar's Head Inn for 
serious feasting and entertainment Later, the Lady Joanne of Adair 
and her dancers invite the noble guests to learn an English country 
jig and a stately court dance. Even her majesty the Queen, grabs her 
consort or other favorite and steps to the sixteenth-century beat. 

Living up to its motto of "May your hearts be as merry as the day 
is long," the feast goes on till the last of the revelers can eat, drink, 
or dance no more. 

All the laborers of love for the arts can take mirth that their efforts 
have pleased her Majesty and subjects. 

The Feast and Festival contributes thousands of dollars each year 
to the theatre, music and visual arts departments of the college. 


Foundation supports, benefits college 


Limits on the college are not limits FOR the college, thanks to the 
Hartnell College Foundation. 

As a non-profit corporation, the foundation has provided a way for 
donors to make tax deductible contributions. Without some of the 
limitations placed on the district, the foundation raises money for 
programs that reach beyond Hartnell College’s basic abilities and 
budget. 

The key purposes of the foundation are "support" and "benefit." 

Most foundation efforts benefit students directly. Some even 
benefit alumni directly. 

For instance, since 1988, the Eugene and Ercia Harden Memorial 
Scholarships have awarded as much as $500 apiece annually to 10 
Honors Program students. The Foundation’s total scholarship 
endowment now exceeds $300,000 and its annual contributions 
exceed $150,000. 

Another example results from the will of Villeroy Gleason, a 
college board member from King City from 1957-69. Gleason 
bequeathed his former residence to the college, and it has served 
students since 1987 with classes in King City. 

Gleason also left part of his estate to the foundation, and that 

benefits faculty directly through 
the Gleason Chair and the Glea¬ 
son Outstanding Performance 
Award. Every other year, begin¬ 
ning in 1987, a faculty member 
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selected for the Gleason Chair receives $ 10,000. Each year, another 
$1,000 goes to an outstanding staff member. 

But what about alumni? Some alumni are among recipients of the 
annual Distinguished Service Awards. This year, 1920 student L.E. 
(Eddie) Johnson was presented a 70th anniversary award. 

Dr. James Fassett (’39) in 1983 was was the first to be honored. 
The first alumnus to return as a trustee, Fassett also has gained 
California Medical association recognition. His story is on page 82. 

Other alumni honored have been the late Dr. Robert Alioto (’53), 
whose story is on page 143; State Sen. Henry Mello (’41), whose 
story is on page 82; retired Savings and Loan executive Firmin Gryp 
(’48), whose story is on page 75; and Jim Gattis (’68), whose story 
is on page 76. 

Others honored with Distinguished Service Awards are commu¬ 
nity leaders who have served the college in some way. These 
honoreees have been long-time faculty members June Handley, Ed 
Adams, Arvin Smith and Bob Kelley; active foundation members 
Harry Iida, Adele 0"Grady, Gertrude Waterman, Joseph Stave and 
Alma (Scottie) Van Home. 

Other Foundation programs have more of an indirect impact on 
students. They include presentation of cultural events and funding 
to aid athletics, visual and performing arts, a community lecture 
series, recognition of outstanding Salinas Valley elementary and 
high school teachers and the Japanese Agricultural Training Pro¬ 
gram (JATP). 








Gleason chair $10,000 winners - First and second winners of 
the $10,000 Gleason Chair award are business instructor Joanne 
Miller, '87-89, and music instructor Carl Christensen, 89-91. 

Miller received $3,000 cash each year and $4,000 lor instruc¬ 
tional materials, equipment, travel or conferences. In 87, the first 
$1,000 Gleason Outstanding Per- je 

formance A ward for Classified ■ 

Employees went to Miller's former 
student Beverly Webster. 


At Rodeo Fiesta Day Dance - Jim Ross Riley, 
Hartnell alumnus and Hartnell College Foundation Board 
member, and Cicely McCreight, Hartnell'sdirectorof de¬ 
velopment, both help the California Rodeo and help 
Hartnell to benefit from the Rodeo. Here, they are at the 
1990 California Rodeo Fiesta Day Coronation Dinner 
Dance. Hartnell's Fiesta Day Queen contestant Angel¬ 
ica Gomez, placed third. For the Rodeo, Jim serves as 
a volunteer on the Concessions Committee and Cicely 
on the Fiesta Day Committee. Hartnell's benefit is that 
the California Rodeo has contributed more than $75,000 
to Foundation scholarship endowments. 

Community leaders serve 
on college Foundation 

From its first meeting in October 1981, the Hartnell College 
Foundation membership has included community and busi¬ 
ness leaders and alumni. 

Among early members were Dr. James Fassett, attorneys 
James Schwefel, Lloyd Lowrey and Joseph Stave, savings and 
loan executive Firmin Gryp and business man B. A. "Bud" 
Pierson. All but Lowrey and Stave are Hartnell alumni. 

Following shortly after were Don Barsotti, Thomas Merrill, 
Robert Bello, former mayor Henry Hibino, Frank Ledesma, 
Mary Orradre and Clarence "Toots" Vosti. Serving with these 
early members and continuing to serve has been Adele O’Grady 
as chairman of the Cultural Events Committee. 

Members in 1989-90 were Chairman D. Vernon Horton, 
president of the First National Bank of Monterey County; 
President Bill Ramsey of Mann Packing Company; Vice 
President Joseph A. LaMantia, attorney; Secretary Alma 
"Scottie" Van Home, community volunteer; Chief Financial 
Officer John Buttgereit of Buttgereit, Pettit and Davis; Bill 
Elliott of E. F. Hutton; Mary Esquivel, community volunteer; 
James Gattis, investor; Albert Gong of Star Market; Harry Iida 
of Iida Insurance; Lloyd Lowrey, as president of the Hartnell 
College Board of Trustees; Feme Mammen of Don’s One 
Hour Cleaners; Brigid McGrath-Massie, business consultant; 
Barbara Payne of Farmer's Insurance; and James Ross Riley, 
investor. 


Excellence by teachers, students 
rewarded by grants to Foundation 

With significant increases in the last half of the decade the Hartnell 
College Foundation has been able to increase scholarships in the ’80s.. 
In ’87-88, the Foundation began the Eugene and Ericia Harden Memorial 
Scholarships and the California Rodeo Fiesta Day Scholarships. 

In the Harden program’s first year, ’88, awards were presented to 11 
Honors Program students — Charles Schuessler, Paul Bender, Rebecca 
Hicks, Craig Ajeska, Brenda Broome, Rebekah Burr, John Candiloro, 
Laura Delgado, Angela Evans, Robert Hansen and Michael Hawthorne. 
The Harden scholarships are from a Harden Foundation matching grant. 
The Harden Foundation has also rewarded a Hartnell teacher and elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teachers in the Hartnell district. 

The first Hartnell instructor to be recognized in ’89 was chemistry in¬ 
structor Vic Krimsley. In ’90, an increase in funds permitted an award of 
$ 1,500 each to Julie Garvin, Hartnell nursing instructor since 1983 and six 
elementary and secondary teachers. This year’s finalists were able to hear 
a talk by an outstanding University of the Pacific education professor, 
Hartnell’s ’48-49 cheer leader Dewey Chambers. 

The California Rodeo Scholarships represent the net proceeds from the 
sale of tickets by the California Rodeo Fiesta Queen candidates. Hartnell 
students and incoming high school seniors are eligible. 


First 


Harden Winner- 

Vic Krimsley, chemistry instruc¬ 
tor at Hartnell since 1972, was 
the first Hartnell College instruc¬ 
tor to receive the Ercia Harden 
Memorial Teaching Excellence 
Award in 1989. Krimsley has 
almost completely rewritten a 
chemistry book originally written 
by previous chemistry instructor 
Gerald Holmes. 




Boronda scholarship 
fulfills dreams 
of students in arts 

Hartnell Scholarships Inspire Dreams," read a Monterey Herald 
headline in 1988. 

Of all the scholarships administered by the Hartnell College 
Foundation, the Boronda International Study Program fulfills the 
most dreams the fastest. Financed by interest on a $1-million 
endowment from the will of painter Lester Boronda, it sends 12 to 
20 students of the arts to a different part of the world annually. 

In 1990, students went to Hungary. The first travel study group 
went to Mexico in 1985, the second went to Hong Kong and Taiwan 
in 1986 and the third went to Japan in 1987. There was no trip in 
1988, and the trip to China in 1989 was cancelled because of the 
turmoil in Beijing. 

A painter who lived part of his childhood in the Boronda Adobe in 
northwest Salinas, Boronda had studied and traveled in France. His 
adult home was on the east coast, but he visited Salinas enough that 
he and Hartnell art instructor Leon Amyx went sketching together 
along the Salinas-Monterey highway and corresponded afterwards. 

When Boronda died in 1953, his will left 154 acres on San Juan 
Grade Road for Monterey County "students of unusual promise in 
the arts, namely painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, drama, 
music or dance." 

The will left the property in memory of his parents, Sylvano and 
Maria Boronda, giving control to Hartnell College. 

Prior to 1985, individual students had been granted Boronda 
scholarships, but regular lease income and an impending sale of the 
Boronda land made a more generous program possible. 

In 1985,20 students joined Spanish instructor Sylvia Teodorescu 
and retired geology-geography instructor Ray Puck on the exploration 
of the Yucatan, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla and Mexico City. 
Participantts were Betty Andresen, Jose Martinez, Mary Blessing, 
Jesus Estomo, Mary Fong, Adriana Galvez, Porfirio Guzman, 
Christine Steinberg, Joanne Zumini, Mary Lesher, Mary Whitton, 
Lionello Partible, Gloria Simon, Miles Teves, Sam Trevino, Bill 
Bernard, Jennifer Creamer, Billie Sue Arnold, Gonzalo Lopez and 
Bernice Moore. 

In 1986, students were Antonio Asuncion, Rosalinda Valdez 
DeLira, Angela Marie Delgado, Kay Cline, Charlene Dunagan, Lisa 
Husby, Frances Martin, David O’Campo, Cecilia Perez, Catherine 
Petersen, Laura Scott, David Shelton, Jeffrey Wong and Patrick 
Yee. 

In 1987, winners were Sergio Buslje, Cathleen Canning, Nicole 
Carter, Peggy Conway, Alan Egrmayer, Jay Galster, Maria Lagasca, 
Joan Lam, Ron Mann, Daniel Morgan, Trudy Page, Michele Price, 
Adrienne Sack, Nancy Weiser, Mary Wilkinson and Laurel Wilson. 
In 1990, scholarship recipients were: Julia Cope, Bjorn Dahlen, 
Craig Enders, Karen Flake, Colleen Flanigan, Mark Giannuzzi, 
Jennifer Jones, Gina Lechowich, Karen Lesney, Jody Lorenzen, 

Gregory Mitchell, Richard 
^| Seiersen, Renate Soares, Brian 

156 Sonniken and Martin Urciuoli. 



Delights awaited the first Boronda scholars in 
their Mexico travels. Above, the observatory at 
Chichen Itza in the Yucatan is still used today 
for keeping time by observing rising and setting 
of the sun, the moon and Venus. Below, at the 
entrance to the Museo Nacional deAntropologia 
in Mexico City, the Hartnell contingent appeals 
to Tlaloc, a rain god adopted by the Aztecs. 

- photos by Ray Puck 












85-86 brought art objects 
from Japan, Mexico; 
a second Miss California 

(continued from page 41) 

College program in Cambridge, England; short courses were of¬ 
fered in art, financing the small business, job hunting, fire science, 
birdwatching, home repair for the unhandy and culture and history 
of the South Pacific; during spring break, community education 
began classes for 9 to 13-year-olds. 

Halley’s comet was the focus of one planetarium show presented 
by planetarium director Andy Newton (73 alumnus); Netsuke 
carvings and a Hartnell descendant were the focus of the art gallery, 
which benefited at the beginning of 1986 from a donation of 300 of 
these tiny sculptures by Mrs. Leslie Fenton, great-great granddaugh¬ 
ter of William Edward Petty Hartnell; for Cinco de Mayo, the gallery 
exhibited the art of the Huichol Indians of Mexico; off campus, 
photography students exhibited their work at Northridge Mall. 

Though the college did not win the California Lottery, it did win 
some funds -- the first payment of $469,851; Jim Clark, outstanding 
drama student of 1949 and veteran of off-broadway professional 
theatre, looked at Hartnell theatre from the viewpoint of Californian 
reviewer, giving The Western Stage high marks on most of its 
productions; the college's youth ballet performed "Alice in Wonder¬ 
land" with its annual dance concert. 

1986-89 

Excitement for 19-year-old 1986 graduate Lisa Kahre pervaded 
much of the college community when faculty and students learned 
of her selection as Miss California. 

Having won the Miss Salinas Valley title in 1985, she was 
ineligible to complete in the local contest again. However, she was 
able to enter an "open pageant" in San Ramon Valley and from there 
compete in the Miss California contest. 

Since her year of excitement, she has graduated from UCLA and 
become employed by a large real estate firm in Southern California. 

The tough decision of1986-87 for trustees was eliminating most 
of the agricultural program. Protests and recommendations came 
from agricultural leaders, students, a banker and faculty representa¬ 
tives. Trustees listened and disagreed on some points. Answering 
the protests were President James Hardt and - more than any other 
trustee - John Inman. 

Viewed as the agricultural representative on the board because of 
his job as head of the Agricultural Extension Service for Monterey 
County, Inman regarded this decision as his and the board's greatest 
problem in his six years on the board. As a member of the college's 
Agricultural Advisory Committee when abolition of the department 
had been discussed previously, Inman had been accustomed to 
taking the other side. 

In the face of a stream of letters to the editor and faculty protests, 
Trustees Joey Lasnik and John Metzer concurred. Metzer is the only 
farmer on the board, and he never took an agricultural class during 
his student years at Hartnell. 

Faculty co-presidents David Titus and Bob Beery led the faculty 
opposition. Beery challenged administration figures on attendance 
in agriculture classes and stated, "I don't know how we can continue 
to serve the community without a strong ag program." Titus and 
Beery objected to the fact that at least four agricultural instructors 



In Atlantic City in 1986, Hartnell College's second 
Miss California, Lisa Kahre, rides in the parade 
during the Miss America pageant. 


would lose their jobs if part of the program were eliminated. 

President Hardt explained that the college was facing a $400,000 
deficit and needed to reduce this, the program with the lowest enroll¬ 
ment in the college. Enrollment had dropped 50 percent, he said, 
from 1983-84 to 1986-87. 

"It was ironic," Inman said, but the program just didn't have the 
numbers." 

Inman's explanation for the two-year college in the heart of this 
great agricultural valley having no agriculture department is that ag¬ 
ricultural employers want their college-educated employees to have 
four-year degrees. The four-year institutions, in turn, advise stu¬ 
dents to get their general education first and their agricultural 
education as juniors and seniors. 

Finally, they closed all phases of the program except rodeo, 
pesticide management and part of the machine technology pro¬ 
grams. Three faculty members 
actually lost their jobs were Mike 
Soukup after six years, Cathy Haas 157 
after seven years and Lloyd Casey 




King City center opens, 
$1 million sale 
boosts scholarship fund 

after 16 years. Machine technology instructor Bob Rieger and 
rodeo instructor Benny Ruda also had their loads reduced. 
Boronda makes news two ways 
As spring semester 1987 began, 15 students and college officials 
had reason for celebration because of the 1953 Lester Boronda 
bequest. 

Fifteen students were selected to study the arts and culture of 
Taiwan and Japan in those countries in the summer. The names of 
the 15 students and of recipients from three other years are part of the 
Boronda scholarship story on page 156. 

The Boronda 154 acres next to the Salinas Golf and Country Club 
had been held by the college for almost 34 years, leased most of the 
time for grazing. In December 1986, a sale to H-Y-H Corporation 
of Marin County for nearly $1 million became final. H-Y-H had 
been paying $20,000 a year for an option on the property since 1981. 

Boronda was an artist who actually lived as a boy in the Boronda 
Adobe in northwest Salinas. Funds from the property, Boronda's 
will specifies, must be used for a travel and study program for 
students who show unusual promise in the arts. At a Feb. 5 
celebration of the property sale, four of Boronda's paintings were 
displayed. 

Fifty miles to the south, Hartnell opened classes at the Gleason 
Center in King City at the beginning of spring semester. "It sure 
beats a 100-mile round trip to Salinas," the King City newspaper 
commented when praising Hartnell as "a good friend" in a Sept. 3, 
1986 editorial. The story of Villeroy Gleason, his bequest to 
Hartnell and the Gleason Center is on page 244 and a photo of the 
Gleason Center is on page 43. 

A cultural event on April 2 was a talk by Ahmad Ghoreishi, former 
adviser to the Iranian Foreign Ministry under the Shah of Iran. A 
somewhat cultural event a few months later was an open house by 
the Animal Health Technology program. 

At the end of 1986-87, a business teacher and her former student 
became the first winners of the Gleason awards, funded by a bequest 
of the late Villeroy Gleason, a trustee from 1957 through 1969. 

Joanne Miller, business instructor for 15 years, became the first 
$10,000 Gleason Chair winner. She was to receive $2,000 for 1987- 
88 and the next year for supplies, equipment and travel and $3,000 
cash each of those years. Her former student, Beverly Webster, 
administrative assistant in the office of instruction, received $ 1,000 
for the Gleason Outstanding Performance Award for Classified Em¬ 
ployees. 

Women and Hispanics made more Hartnell news in 1987-88. 

The teacher made famous by the movie "Stand and Deliver," 
Jaime Escalante, was brought to a statewide conference in Novem¬ 
ber by Hartnell's and Gavilan College's Chicano students. Escalante 

spoke at Gavilan, but events 
were also held at Hartnell. 

The conference, "Educational 
Rights through Political 
Power," was sponsored by the 


Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Atzlan (MECHA) clubs from 
the two colleges. 

Escalante transformed undereducated barrio youngsters in Los 
Angeles into top-notch mathematics students. He told the confer¬ 
ence of his experiences working with those students. 

Despite drought conditions, a cloudburst at the beginning of 
March poured through a library leak and soaked four shelves of 
bound magazines and microfilms, challenging Librarian Jan Dick¬ 
ens' rescue abilities. Luck or good planning saved the day. 

Only two weeks earlier, a Stanford librarian had given a workshop 
at Hartnell on drying books. Dickens followed the class advice and 
loaded the cafeteria freezer with the most perishable volumes. Other 
volumes were being blow-dried on shelves. 

State Senator Diane Watson was the featured speaker at the 
Women's Fair on March 11. The first Black woman to be elected to 
the state senate, she told the audience, "Women could command the 
balance of power in local, state and national elections in the coming 
decades." More than 100 women attended the fair on "Choices, 
Challenges, Courage, and Commitment." 

Artist-in-residence Susan Gonzalez worked with Hartnell music 
students during spring semester. On April 12, she participated with 
the college band in a concert at King City High School. 

In softball, Rita Jimenez was named conference co-Most Valuable 
Player. She hit .439, hit two homers and had 10 runs batted in. Heidi 
Baxter, with a .456 batting average and 10 RBIs, was also named to 
the all conference first team. Lisa DeChristopher, with a .392 
average and three homers, was on the conference second team. Two 
months later, DeChristopher sold the most tickets to become the 
California Rodeo Fiesta Day Queen. 

Academic competition borrowed once again from the patterns of 
athletic competition as the physics instructor Dr. Jesse Cude pre¬ 
sented the eleventh annual Physics Olympics. 

The traditional contest to test the weight-sustaining strength of 
balsa bridges broke most of the bridges, as usual. The bridges that 
survived best were made by Trevor Cameron of Salinas High, more 
than 100 pounds; and Fred de Jesus and Cathy Schoen, Hartnell. 

In a new event, standing more than 3 meters from a flask, 
studentswere required to fill a flask with about six cups of water. 
Students used pipes, straws suspended from helium balloons and 
other apparati to beat the clock. Winners were, first, David and 
Debbie Powell, Hartnell; second, Eddie Marquez, Joe Pulido and 
Anthony Gomez, Alisal High; third, Anders Rasmuson, Waii Mak 
and Ruben Fragoso, North Salinas High. 

London: second group prepared 

London was the topic for first session and prospective second- 
session Hartnell-in London students as the year ended. Nine of the 
16 students who pioneered Hartnell's participation in the London 
program spoke to those preparing to be Hartnell's second group. 

When the first group joined with students from 12 other commu¬ 
nity colleges, 76 attended the January"through early March session 
in London. The second group was expected to bring 130 to London 
for a fall session. More on London is on pages 42 and 183. 

For the first time in five years, college trustees were able to have 
confidence at the beginning of the 1988-89 college year that they 
could approve a balanced budget and quit reducing the district's con¬ 
tingency fund. 

They approved a $16.8 million "balanced" budget, up half a 
million dollars from 1987-88. A year earlier, they knew the college 
would have to reduce its $3-million contingency fund to operate. 

After closing the 1987-88 year and setting aside $800,000 for 









' 86 - 89 : 
changing face 
of college 
involves gym, 
athletes, 
women 



Ignacio Pando, at Hartnell 
since 1979 and student 
services’dean from 1984, 
created the Guaranteed 
Admission Plan (story 
below). 


At the 1990 commencement, President James 
Hardt presented an honorary degree to Dr. Kunio 
Sasaki, professor of agriculture at Hartnell's sister 
college, Miyai Agricultural College, Sendai, Japan. 
Hartnell’s 70th year is the eleventh year of the 
sister college relationship. 


remodeling the 1939 gymnasium into a 1989 "state-of-the-art” 
fitness center, they started 1988-89 with $880,000 in the contin¬ 
gency fund. 

Their watch on the budget did not end at that point, however. By 
mid-year, the golf team had fallen victim to the shortage of numbers. 

An innovation for athletes was the opening of a sports counseling 
program, directed by Jerry Kjeldgaard. Through sports counseling, 
athletes could register early, take a course on the psychology of 
sports, have the counselor alerted early to any academic or atten¬ 
dance problems and have counseling from someone other than a 
coach. 

Shock swept through computer information science classes and 
the entire Hartnell faculty as news was received on the first Monday 
in November that CIS instructor Fred Anderson and his bride of a 
year, Monterey County assistant district attorney Marla Anderson, 
had been victims of a racial attack in a Monterey service station. 
Anderson had his jaw broken in four places and was unable to return 
to the classroom until the next semester. 

The assailants were caught and convicted the next spring. An¬ 
other result of the incident was a seminar on violence at the college 
a year later with Anderson as a panel member. 

Women’s topics once again brought large numbers of people to the 
campus. A "Forty-Plus Woman Teleconference" opened with a talk 
by feminist attorney Gloria Allred, speaking live at Grossmont 


College. Organized by Hartnell EOPS director Brenda Parker, the 
conference presented several prominent local women, including 
Hartnell trustee Joey Lasnik, Marla Anderson, attorney Phyllis 
Turner and Parker. 

On March 18, the Women's Fair focused on health care. The 
keynote address was "Taking Better Charge of Our Health" by 
Bettina Aptheker, assistant professor of women's studies at UC 
Santa Cruz. 

Comedy and the traditional Spring Fair enlivened the campus in 
April. The comedy was brought to the college by the combined 
efforts of student government, El Teatro Campesino and The West¬ 
ern S tage. Three comedians known as Culture Clash presented a free 
performance of a comedy named "The Mission." The Spring Fair, 
with a "Festival of Colors" theme, focused on the diverse ethnicities 
on campus. 

As the college closed the 69th year since its founding, a major 
community college reform bill - Assembly Bill 1725 - entered the 
discussion stage among Flartnell and statewide community college 
leaders. 

Discussion and negotiation was far from completed at the end of 
July 1990, but provisions of the bill were clearly intended to help 
college funding, ease students' ability to transfer, make other im¬ 
provements for students, give individual colleges the power to 
decide teache qualifications and reinstate other local controls. AB 


Hartnell guarantees admission to 4-year schools 


As with many programs in its history, Hartnell was a step ahead of 
the state and other institutions in easing students' transfer to four- 
year universities. 

In the fall of 1989-90, Hartnell began a Guaranteed Admissions 
Program (GAP) with five universities — University of California at 
Davis, UC Santa Cruz, Sacramento State University, California 
State at Fresno and Cal State San Jose. 

Dean of Student services Ignacio Pando developedt agreements so 
that a student could work out a contract with the chosen university. 
Then, once the student has met the terms of the contract (taken the 
right courses and in some cases met the required grade point 
average), he or she can be sure of transferring. 

The student is sure of being admitted to his or her major, not only 


the university, and of not having to repeat classes. The contract is 
usually written after the student has completed 30 transferable units. 

Guaranteed transfer became a feature of Assembly Bill 1725 while 
Pando was working out the agreement with the universities. However, 
that provision will not actually affect students until 1992. 

By the middle of spring term 1990, six Hartnell students had 
already received assurance from San Jose that they would be 
accepted in their majors for fall 1990. Receiving assurance were 
Millie Alford, nursing; Jacqueline Arellas and Libre Campbell, 
business administration; James 
Flores, art; Maria Mata, nursing; 
and Michelle Renteria, liberal 
studies. 









Newest Hartnell trustee 
is 1974 administration of 
justice graduate Ray¬ 
mond Diaz. A Greenfield 
resident, Diaz joined the 
board in January 1990. 
As a student beneficiary 
of the South County bus, 
he wants to revive col¬ 
lege buses. As a His¬ 
panic, he has been an 
activist for Chicanos. 



Sisters share graduation - As more proof of Hartnell's serving as a family 
college, these Flores sisters graduated together in 1990. The three also shared 
the same major, secretarial business and office support. Left to right, they are 
Veronica, Denise and Rebecca. — Salinas Californian photo by Clay Peterson 


1989-90 begins, ends with rewards, recognition 


1725 would increase community college funding but required the 
colleges to meet certain deadlines to receive their share. 

At Hartnell, the most time-consuming discussions were between 
faculty and management on minimum qualifications foe instructors. 

Provisions of AB 1725 guarantee admission to any state resident 
18 or older, guarantee placement in a state 4-year university for 
anyone completing community college lower division require¬ 
ments, strengthen vocational education and coordination of voca¬ 
tional education with the needs of the business community, decrease 
the number of students in classes, improve student services and 
increase funds for instructor workshops and in-service training. 

1989-90, the 70th year 

From the first month, Hartnell College's seventieth year provided 
rewards and recognition for individuals and programs on campus. 
The first beneficiaries were the football coach, the college president 
and the cross-country team. 

Marv Grim became the first football coach in Hartnell history to 
lead his teams to 100 victories and then saw his team continue to his 
107th win and eighth conference championship. More detail about 
his teams is in the sports pages at the end of this book. 

President James Hardt was given a $10,000 bonus by the college 
board. This action brought protests from the faculty, the student 
board representative and letter-to-the-editor writers. Nevertheless, 
the board members stood by their action, reiterating their conviction 
that Dr. Hardt deserved the bonus tor new programs and reducing 

budget problems. 

The cross country team ran to 
the State championship for the 
first time after coming close 


two previous years. Gary Shaw and Scott Brock were the coaches. 
Top runners were Glenn Russell, who broke the school record with 
a time of 20:26, Javier Naranjo in 20:37and John Lopez in 20:54. 

In community services, Community Education Director Mike 
Foudy’s innovative programs brought him recognition as the top 
community education director in the state. 

In academics, the Computer Information Systems (CIS) program 
and nursing programs brought laurels to Hartnell. 

The CIS program was ranked number one in the Western United 
States by the Data Processing Management Association for "demon¬ 
strated commitment to educating future computer information sys¬ 
tem professionals with the DPMA Model Curriculum." Instructors 
recognized were Dick Meyer, Fred Anderson and Liz Alpert. 

Long recognized locally and regionally as first-rate, the registered 
nursing program received official recognition because of student 
performance from the National Council Licensure Examination for 
Registered Nurses. The students scored first of 93 RN community 
college programs in the state; first of 1,397 2- and 4-year programs 
in the U.S., Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands; and first of 782 
community college associate degree registered programs across the 
nation. The director is Colly Tettlebach, and instructors are Chris 
Eaton, Julie Garvin, Judi Duffy and Mary Ann Allaire. 

Finally, the college received its first rewards from AB 1725,$ 127,000 
to add three faculty members and another $167,000 for a tutorial 
coordinator, aides in mathematics and writing laboratories and for 
augmenting the budget for plant operations and maintenance. 
Overall, Hartnell's 70th year matched most of its years in pursuit 
and achievement of excellence. 









A complete sports history would require a complete 
book; therefore, this section presents only highlights 
of the college's sports history and personalities. 

At one time, 4-sport athletes like Dean Dillingham 
(’47), left, were common. Dillingham would hurl a 
javelin and a baseball on the same day. Mike Porter 
('59) may have been the last of this breed. With spe¬ 
cialists and more special facilities and training, 
though, sports records continue to fall, and informa¬ 
tion about new champions follows. 

Below is SJC's first championship football team, the 
*39 Panthers, left to right: front row - Bill Leonard, co¬ 
captain Willard Branson, Joe Schmidt, Johnson, Walt 
Trotter, Jack Rittenhouse, Dan Butcher, co-captain 
Gordon Brown, Jack Kennedy, Len Hasenstab, 
Franklin Hayford and Monico Arroyo; middle row -- 
Clyde Astin, Patrick Stripp, Torey Butler, Charlie 
Marshall, Don Paul, Asada, Americo "Pump" Vella, 

Bill Cavalli, Harvey Priddy, Orin Ford and Jack 
Cornett; back row -- Manny Chappell, Thermon 
Fought, Jack Raine, Martin Nodillo, Jack Dolan, Keith 
Pope, Burton Stokes, Fred Kmetovic, Charles Lewis 
and Dooley Bruno. 






Hartnell/ Salinas Junior College's first athletic team borrowed 
obsolete jerseys from the Salinas High School track team but 
managed to win about half of its games. Members of that 
1929-30 basketball team (above) were (left to right) George 
Nagano, Ollie Lee, Milton Tavernetti, coach Frank Murphy, 
captain Walter Ted"Meyenberg, Jack Iverson, Ellis Tavernetti, 


Harry Chin and Jim Mills. Three of those team members - 
Lee, Meyenberg and Mills - were still living in December 
1989, and Salinas residents Lee and Meyenberg were honored 
at a 60th anniversary of Hartnell basketball ceremony. Before 
the ceremony, "Ted and Ollie“ visited the panther statue, a 
mascot which did not exist in their days. 


Ted and Ollie (and Jim, too) played on Hartnell's first athletic team 


They had no jerseys, and they had no mascot name, but they went 
as far as Ripon to play basketball and earn the first athletic letters 
ever awarded at Salinas Junior College. 

It was a different game then, with a jump ball after every basket. A 
high score was anything above 30. 

"In an 11-9 game, I scored all 11 of our points," long-time Salinas 
dentist Walter "Ted" Meyenberg recalled before he and teammate 
Ollie Lee were honored at a ceremony recognizing the 60th 
anniversary of Hartnell basketball. In twenty two games that first 
season, SJC scored 416 points, just under 19 points a game. 

Team members had to be versatile, though. Lee not only played 
center and forward but was also the college's first cheer leader. Lee 
and Meyenberg also were the committee members who selected the 
maroon and gold colors for Hartnell. 

Jim Mills, the third survivor wasn't at the ceremony because Ted 
and Ollie and others who might know thought he was dead. 

Like Mark Twain’s, 

Mills’ death reported prematurely 

Not so, 79-year-old Mills said from his Arizona home after his 
sister-in-law sent him an article by the author of this book saying he 
was deceased. That didn’t bother him because bigger institutions 
than Hartnell had "tried to kill me off." 

When Mills married in 1937, his wife gave him a lifetime 
subscription to Readers Digest. In 1986, the Digest showed his 
expiration date on a sweepstakes form as 1988. He thanked them for 
the two years they had allowed him but asked them to let others 

decide when his lifetime 
^Hp subscription would end. Despite 

^compatibility with their 
computers, they did. In 1989, 


though, a new sweepstakes entry gives him only until 1994, but that 
supersedes Hartnell’s date. 

Mills, like Meyenberg, was from Soledad. Unlike Meyenberg and 
Lee, he left Salinas Valley for a government career. More about 
Mills is on page 82. 

Lee left the valley for awhile but spent most of his career here in the 
lumber business and banking. 

The Monterey Herald's Mary Baker wrote a column on Dec. 8, 
1989, headlined, "Skills have dimmed but memories linger for Ollie, 
Ted." A few excerpts from her column add color to the informal 
nature of SJC/Hartnell athletics at the beginning. 

"Ted, at a towering 6-0, was playing forward and assuming the role 
of team captain. Once he got his 1929 Chevy coupe fired up and 
helped drive his teammates to the out-of-town game, that is. 

"Back in 1929 in Salinas, you didn't just play basketball_you did 

anything you could to get it and keep it going. ... You got the 
agricultural teacher Frank Murphy to 'coach' the team. 

"’I think we knew more about basketball than he did,’ Ted said. 'He 
escorted us around. He would show up at games when we played 
somewhere else. And sometimes he would send in a substitute.' 
"If there was one available. 

"Sometimes only five or six guys would show. That, of course, is 
why football wasn't the first sport at this school. 

".. .’(after a basket) You would return (the ball) to the center for the 
center jump,' Ted said. Get a tall center or learn to jump because you 
might as well forget about automatically getting another chance 
once the other guys scored. 

"No three second rule. 

"'You could fool around there all night,’ Ollie said. 

"The clock never stopped much through any of this." 
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In ' 31 , Machado coached 
Fiese played; result? 
Hartnell’s first grid team won 

They just came to the JC to play football, and what a first team they 
were! Their record was 6-1. 

“They” were mostly members of the Salinas High School 10-1 
team of 1930. One of them, future judge Elmer Machado, had an 
older brother, Chris, who had just graduated after starring at half¬ 
back for four years at Santa Clara University. A1929 SCU program 
said he was a tricky runner who could break away for a touchdown 
at anytime in the game. Yes, he would coach them. 

Together, after only four days of practice, they held Pacific Grove 
High School scoreless and won 7-0. But they were to defeat more 
than high schools, taking on the best trained and toughest junior 
college teams within 100 miles. Only City College of San Francisco 
was to defeat them, 12-7. In that game, Malcolm Fiese kept Salinas 
Junior College in the game with a 30-yard touchdown run. 

Fiese was the first phenomenal football player to perform for an 
S JC/Hartnell team. He had some good support from Machado, Bill 
Schmidt, Ray Iverson, and Stan Crook, butFiese was the star. In the 
first game, he caught the touchdown pass from Schmidt. 

“Fiese’s punting and running “were the high lights of the game,” 
James Phegley wrote in the 1932 yearbook about meeting former 
state champion Menlo. Fiese himself described the game to a Fresno 
Bee reporter in 1962. 

Salinas had last laugh 

“Doug DeGroot coached Menlo, which actually was a farm team 
for Pop Warner at Stanford. We had 18 players on the squad and 
Menlo, with six teams, laughed at us when we ran on the field.” Fiese 
scored twice in the 18 to 13 win “and Menlo was humiliated.” 
Salinas had the last laugh. 

Fiese was elected honorary captain and also starred in basketball 
but then left Salinas to star at St Mary’s. Then, after World War II 
ended his college coaching career, he became executive director of 
the Catholic Youth Organization for Fresno and practiced his phi¬ 
losophy that, if education and athletics are used in the proper way, 
great things can come from them. Though his stay at SJC was short, 
he remembers John Murrin, John Lemos and Virginia Gilbert as 
influential teachers. 

At St. Mary’s, Fiese’s punting saved many a game, yet he says that 
his greatest abilities were in blocking and tackling. “You played 58 
minutes a game then,” he reminded a 1989 interviewer. “The game 
I remember most,” he told the Fresno Bee reporter, “was when we 
played Fordham.” 

’Blocks of Granite’ stands out 

The New York press ridiculed the St Mary’s “red silk pant 
pansies,” and the crowd booed the team when it took the field in 
practice khakis against the “Seven Blocks of Granite.” One of the 
"Blocks" was Vince Lombardi, the tough Green Bay Packer Coach 
of later years. The officials penalized Fiese’s team constandy, 
calling back three touchdowns. Fiese called all the plays, which 
gained 400 to Fordham’s 133 yards, and he punted out-of-bounds 
inside the 10 yard line five times, averaging 47 yards a punt St. 
Mary’s won 13-9. 

In 1936, Fiese became football and basketball coach for two years 
at St. Regis College in Denver, coaching the basketball team to the 
(Please turn to page 164) 
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Like father, like son -Chris Machado Jr. in 1966 
(below) emulates his father's 1936running style (above). 
Son Chris was an All-American for Hartnell's '59 team. 








First ail-conference footballers - In SJC's first 
complete football season after a conference was 
formed, the 37 SJC Panthers placed four on the all¬ 


conference team. Left to right, players are running 
back Mickey Woods, lineman Ralph Wilmot and 
ends Cliff Campbell and Norman Skadan. 


Football provides excitement in '35, afterwards 


(continued from page 164) 

finals of the AAU regional tournament. Then, it was back to St. 
Mary’s as freshman football coach and chief recruiter for four years. 
He traveled 35,000 miles a year, all within Northern California. 

After WW II, as head of the Catholic Youth Organization for 
Fresno, Fiese tried out an idea he had dreamed of while on Guadal¬ 
canal, controlled-supervised athletics. Using six-man football, his 
program was a way to organize problem kids quickly. 

No one was left out, he explained in ’89. "Everyone got the oppor¬ 
tunity to play from fourth grade up." 

The CYO handled as many as 1,500 children a year and was the 
first in California to start a girls' program. He ran CYO for 23 years. 
He also coachedpunters and scouted for Fresno State from '46 to '51 
and remains interested in football. 

Former Chicago Bears player revives football 
Following that Machado-coached first team, SJC dropped foot¬ 
ball for three years. When Frank Powers, the first athletic director 
was hired in '35, football came to SJC/Hartnell to stay, though it 
sputtered a few times. 

"Except for a lapse of training," the '36 yearbook stated,". . . 
Salinas Junior College had a team of championship calibre." 

Certainly, Powers had recruited a capable group of players, almost 
a third of them from out-of-state. They also showed other charac¬ 
teristics because Powers suspended football after five games be¬ 
cause players were not showing up for practice and had broken 
training rules. 

Powers himself was an interesting character, a "promoter" in the 
words of some of his former players. He recruited some of those 
same players for the Salinas Packers professional football team, for 

'30s and '40s coaches - 

Chris Machado, Frank Powers, Ed Adams and G. 
Darwin Peavy are pictured elsewhere in this book. 


which he was a coach, a quarterback and owner. The Packers won 
their championship that season, and the team eventually became the 
Los Angeles Rams. After SJC, he officiated both professional and 
college football and owned a sporting goods store in Richmond for 
26 years. He died Aug. 1, '90. 

His first team had a 3-1-1 record. In Powers’ second year at SJC, 
the Panthers were 2-1-4. 

Adams, Winter produce winners 
With the arrival of Ed Adams and Bud Winter, the Panther 
football program developed more stability and used a higher per¬ 
centage of Monterey Bay area players. The first team coached by this 
pair in '38 produced excitement and provided the nucleus for the first 
championship team in '39. 

That '39 team, because of a tie and a 1-point loss had to win the 
finale to be part of a 3-way tie for the championship. One of the other 
co-champions, Placer JC of Auburn, had defeated SJC 7-6. The 
other, Santa Rosa JC, had battled to a scoreless tie with the Panthers 
in Salinas. 

Led by Captain "Pump" Vella, the team won that finale over Yuba 
JC in style, 26-0. Vella returned punts, ran from scrimmage, scored 
a touchdown and kicked the conversions. That closed the season 
with a 6-1 -2 record and no defeats at home for the second consecutive 
year. 

Panthers named to a coaches' all-opponent team were end Fred 
Kmetovic and halfback Don Paul. Honorable mentions by coaches 
went to tackles Martin Nodillo and Jack Rittenhouse, guard Willard 
Branson, center Keith Pope, and backs Vella and Manny Chappell. 

After a disastrous 1-5-1 '40 season, new coach Tiny Hall's '41 team 


Other early coaches, left to right, below were Lloyd 
"Bud" Winter, Marion "Tiny" Hall and Bob Robinett. 
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State Champions - 

This 1967 Panther football team had to win eight of 
nine games to qualify fora play-off with Marin for the 
Northern California Small College championship. 
That battle ended in a 29-29 tie, so a coin toss 
decided the game in favor of the Panthers. In the 
small college state championship game, the Pan¬ 
thers needed no coin-toss. They triumphed 40-21. 
Coaches and team members are: upper row - 
Coach Bob Kelley, Ed Brown, Ted Gerhard, Bruce 
Olson, Tom Howland, Tim Schallick, Ron Scott, 

BIG reason for '63 success - Big Jim Mankins, 
below, packed his own 230 pounds and defensive 
players into the end zone for 10 of Hartnell's 18 
touchdowns in '63. He was voted most valuable. 


Dave Jones, Sheldon Cooper, Herb Kline; third row 
- Joe Hicks, Dennis Bossetti, Orrin Book, Rocky 
Thompson, Tom Dooley, Ron Svejda, Tony Bozzo, 
Dennis Cavanaugh, Scott Frederick, Kim Wood, 
Don Short; second row - Coach Arvin Smith, Harold 
Gonzales, Mark Sindel, Rich Smith, Chuck Carney, 
Tony Galbiso, Lonnie Voogd, Dan Short, Allan 
Gardener, Bucky Harris, Jim Barrient; lower row - 
John Wilson, Mike Martin, Bill Hitchcock, Bill Borelli, 
Wayne Hooper, Burt Barden, Jim Jones, Jesse 
Jomey, Dan Rains, Ron Carter. 

Football Coach records 


Coach (seasons) 

w 

L 

T 

.Pet 

Ma tv Grim (1976-89). 

. 107 

36 

4 

.728 

Arvin Smith (1960-69). 

. 67 

27 

2 

.698 

Tony Teresa (1970-74). 

. 32 

15 

2 

.681 

Ken Blue (1954-59). 

. 26 

29 

3 

.473 

Dick Voris (1952-53). 

. 20 

0 

1 

1.000 

Ed Adams (1937-39,46). 

. 17 

20 

2 

.459 

Bob Robinett (1947-48). 

. 14 

9 

0 

.700 

Elliott Wilson (1949-51). 

. 9 

18 

0 

.333 

Bud Winter (1940). 

. 7 

2 

0 

.778 

Ken Uselton (1975). 

. 7 

3 

0 

.700 

Tiny Hall (1941-42). 

. 6 

9 

1 

.400 

Darwin Peavy (1943-45). 

. 5 

9 

3 

.357 

Frank Powers (1935-36). 

. 5 

2 

5 

.500 

Football coach Marv Grim's record 



W 

L 

T 

1984. 

.8 

3 

0 

1976. 

.4 

5 

1 

1985. 

.8 

2 

1 

1977. 

.4 

6 

0 

1986. 

.5 

5 

0 

1978. 

.9 

1 

0 

1987. 

.8 

3 

0 

1979. 

.7 

3 

0 

1988. 

.8 

2 

0 

1980. 

.8 

1 

2 

A 

. 1989 .. 8 

2 

0 

1981. 

.10 

1 

0 

m 

A _107 

36 

4 

1982. 

.9 

1 

0 
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1983. 

.10 
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First All-Americans - Guard Ed Dysle ('49), left, 
and end Bill Whited ('50) are the first Hartnell football 
players to be selected on All-American teams. 


Panthers rated 11th, 
two make All-American 


entered a tougher conference and managed a second-place finish. 
The '42 yearbook said, "Greatly responsible for the Panthers' surpris¬ 
ing strength were co-captains Hank Klauke and Dick Voris, who 
shone each Friday night with continued brilliance." 

The next major headline for Panther football was the announce¬ 
ment in '43 that the college had abandoned football because of war¬ 
time limitations. In fact. Coach G. Darwin Peavy coached a small 
squad through two games with the Army and a split and a tie with 
Hollister JC. Peavy’s teams proved to be among the more interesting 
teams in SJC/Hartnell history, using trick plays and razzle dazzle. 

Panthers reach "greatness” level 

After WWII, football fortunes climbed under Coach Bob Robinett. 
In '48, his second season, the Panthers were underdogs in a game 
against a tough Bakersfield team with star running back Frank 
Gifford. SJC quarterback Ed Brown outshone Gifford in a 36-6 
swamping of Gifford's team. 

In '48, Robinett's second season, the Panthers lost the champion¬ 
ship and a perfect season in a hard-fought game with City College of 
San Francisco, led by future professional star Ollie Matson. 

Guard Ed Dysle became Hartnell's first All-American, and future 
Chicago Bear quarterback Brown was named captain of the all- 
conference team. Brown and Matson were to team together the next 
two years on the greatest football teams in University of San 
Francisco history. 

The Williamson System All-American also rated the Panthers 
eleventh in the nation. Another Williamson All-American that year 
was Hugh McElhenny of national champion Compton. The Panthers 
were in the company of the greats. 

Other all-conference Panthers were tackle Len Diederichs and, for 
a second year, end Jim Morrison. The next year, end Bill Whited was 
an honorable mention All-American. He caught passes from Brown 
in '48 and Hawaiian Bob Swan in '49 and recalled in '89 that Brown 
threw so hard that he bruised the receiver's arm. Once, he said, he 
caught a Brown pass 68 yards from the line of scrimmage. 

Whited, all-conference center Bob Burton and Hawaiian players 
Swan, All-American tackle Bill Maguire, and all-conference full 

back Jim Miyasoto kept the 
Panthers winning when new 
coach Elliott" Ab" Wilson came 
in '49, but the program slipped 
after that. 





'55 All-Americans - Tackle Rowland Payne, left, 
and end Harold Boutte were both honorable mention 
All-Americans in '55. 


It leaped into greatness again when Dick Voris came back as 
coach. His story and the story of successor Ken Blue are covered 
elsewhere in these pages. Blue's successor, Arvin Smith, established 
more long-term respectability than any previous coach. 

From 1960 through '69, Smith coached the Panthers to a state 
championship in '67, five conference championships and two co¬ 
championships. His first team won seven games and tied one in the 
regular season, losing only to Fresno 22-16 in the Sequoia Bowl. 
f 60s a time of all-stars, wins, bowl games 

Smith's only losing season came in '64. During his decade as 
coach, all-star players were as common as bowl games. In most years 
of the first half of the decade, they included: 

1960 - All-conference players Leo Arredondo, Jim Bemardasci, 
Charlie Elder and Brad Tomasini. 

1961 -- Henry Kalama, All-American back; Daryl Hallock, All- 
American tackle; Gary Brooks, most valuable back; all-conference 
players Jim McGuire, Frank Bemardasci and Bob Griffin; and co¬ 
captains Jim Bemardasci and Richard Juarez. 

1962 — First team all-conference players Mike Elder, also most 
valuable lineman; Dave Markoe, also most inspirational; Bill Harri¬ 
son, Tim Timko and Louis Zinani. Others were second-team all¬ 
conference and most valuable player Gary Plumlee, second-team 
all-conference and most valuable back Gary Grissom, most im¬ 
proved back Roger Story and most improved lineman Richard Gray. 

1963 - All-conference players George Comeau, Mike Lewis,, 
Wayne Garvis, most valuable player Jim Mankins, outstanding 
player Bob Hammond, most valuable lineman Larry Palma and most 
valuable back A1 Smith. 

1965 - All-conference players Dan Blomquist, Bob Paoli, Jim 
Girdlestone and Bill Niccoli. 


Coach , All-American - 

Arvin Smith, left, coached 
State Champs in '67. 
Richard Smith was an All- 
American back on that team. 








Boxing... 

Boxing had a brief but successful life 
at SJC/Hartnell. In their first year, 
'39, the boxers at the right won the 
conference championship. Similar 
successes followed for the six years 
of boxing before and after WWII. 
An example is heavyweight Rich 
Burns, '48 Golden Gloves Senior 
Division champion. 



Golf ... 

Beginning as a class in '37, golf 
survived as a Hartnell sport through 
'88. The longest term coach was 
Arvin Smith through the '60s and, 
except fora few years, the '70s and 
the first half of the '80s. His '72 
team won the conference 
championship. The last coach was 
Reggie Kenyon, running back on the 
'53 undefeated football team and '54 
field event man in track. Golfers at 
the right from the '48 team are 
Norman Nuck, swinging, and, left to 
right, Bob Darrow, coach Ed Adams, 
Ken Melrose and Ed Brown. 



... and the 
'Bud' Winter legacy 

The "World's Fastest Human," Harold Davis, made SJC and 
coach Lloyd "Bud" Winter famous, but he was NOT Winter's 
whole track team in '40 and '41. 

Winter may have done at least as much as Davis for SJC/ 
Hartnell track, and his influence continues half a century later. 

In his first year, Winter had coached the team to its third 
championship in four years before he recruited Davis. Then, 
he helped Davis improve his alleged slow start, chopping two- 
tenths of a second off of his 100-yard dash time. 

Davis is now the third fastest SJC/Hartnell 100-meter man 
because his frequent 100-yard dash times of 9.3 were never 
recognized by the Amateur Athletic Union. A 9.3 was 
recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation 
in the summer of '41 after Davis last competed for SJC. 


Three other point-makers in the Winter/Davis years are still 
among the best in SJC/Hartnell history. Jim Ring is still the 
eleventh fastest 800-meter runner at 1:57.6, Herman Kasavan 
is the sixteenth best shot putter at 45’ 9" and Lee McCauley is 
the ninth fastest 110 meter high hurdler at 14.8. 

From Hartnell, Davis went on to UC Berkeley and Winter 
went to San Jose State to create "Speed City" track teams of 
the '60s, leading to him coaching the US Olympic team at 
Mexico City. Davis was scheduled to be inducted into the UC 
Berkeley Hall of Fame on Oct. 20, '90. 

Winter, though deceased, still influences Hartnell track. 

Current Hartnell track coach Gary Shaw learned his track 
coaching at San Jose from none other than Winter at the peak 
of the "Speed City" years. Shaw's teams win more than 90 
percent of their dual meets. The men’s teams have won the 
conference championship 
16 of the last 21 years, and 
the women have won seven 
of their 13 years. 








'Tiny' Davis 
has it right; 
Hartnell first 
in track, 
track first 
at Hartnell - 

By far, Hartnell has won more 
championships in track than in any 
other sport. James 'Tiny' Davis, right, 
signalled Number One as he 
contributed his part in the 78 Coast 
Conference meet. Davis is the fourth 
fastest 400-meter runner in Hartnell 
history at 48.3 seconds. 



Women's track: great individuals, 
great mutual support bring wins 



Kathy Raugust, left, was almost a one-woman 
track team in 79 and '80, taking three firsts as 
she led the women's track team to second in 
the state meet. Raugust has the top record in 
women's track, a recognized sport since 78. 
In the '80 state meet, Raugust was first in the 
high jump, 400-meter high hurdles and 100- 
meter low hurdles. She also ran on the first 
place mile relay team and was voted most 
valuable woman athlete of the meet. She had 
support, though. In that same meet, six other 
women placed. One, Nadine Bowers set a 
meet record with her javelin toss of 152' 7. 
Personal support is illustrated by Pam Burkes, 
the top 1,500 and 3,000 meter runner at the 
beginning of '80. Running with novice Maria 
Trujillo, she encouraged her and"... corrected 
my English." Trujillo says Burkes' support 
helped her to persist and achieve better times 
than Burkes. 
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A great track team In '80 - 

This was one of the highest scoring teams in Hartnell 
Men's track, compiling209points in the Coast Conference 
meet and placing third in the State meet. With many of 
the same athletes, the '79 team compiled 230 points in 
the conference meet. The top total in the last two 
decades was by the '70 team, 264points. The '80 team 


included Phil Trask and Ricky Nelson, both of whom 
bested Hal Davis' record to become the fastest 100- 
meter men in Hartnell history at 10.2 seconds. In the 
state meet, Nelson was first in the 400-meter high 
hurdles, Mike Bobick was first in the pole vault and the 
team of Nelson, Jeff Norman, Gary Napue and Bud 
Peaslee won the 400-meter relay. 


Hartnell track and field records through 1990 

Men's Women's 


100 meter dash 

10.2 

Phil Trask 

1979 


10.2 

Ricky Nelson 

1980 

110 meter high hurdies 14.0 

Joe Hicks 

1982 

200 meter dash 

21.1 

Phil Trask 

1979 

400 meter dash 

47.5 

Phil Trask 

1980 

400 Int. hurdies 

52.0 

Ricky Nelson 

1982 

800 meter run 

1:53.8 

Dick Casper 

1955 


1:53.8 

Darrell Lewis 

1977 


1:53.8 

George Torres 

1978 

1,500 meter run 

3:56.6 

Don Shaw 

1970 

Two mile run 

9:14.7 

Danny Williams 

1967 

3,000 steeple chase 9:17.6 

Ricardo Vargas 

1979 

5,000 meter run 

15:00.9 

Ricardo Vargas 

1979 

10,000 meter run 

31:05 

Gus Lopez 

1988 

400 meter relay 

41.1 

Blakeney, Trask 
Grady, Foletta 

1979 

1,600 meter relay 

3:16.4 

Bailey, Stuart 
Crawford, Smith 

1970 


3:16.4 

McNeil, Hauschild 
Cox, Jones 

1984 

Triple Jump 

so'io.5" 

Harold Morrison 

1990 

Long Jump 

24' 4.5" 

Jim Washington 

1970 

High Jump 

T .25" 

Gio Sprattling 

1990 

Javelin(new) 

191'll" 

Ron Guzman 

1987 

Javelin (old) 

220' 5" 

Dan Likens 

1959 

Pole Vault 

16' 0" 

Todd Keating 

1986 

Shot Put 

54' .5" 

Dave Wooley 

1980 

Discus 

156' 9" 

Marv Anderson 

1955 

Decathlon 

7,215 

Sam Albanese 

1972 


100 meter dash 

12.0 

Regina Lambert 

1987 

100 meter high hurdies 14.5 

Kathy Raugust 

1981 

200 meter dash 

25.2 

Regina Lambert 

1986 

400 meter dash 

57.67 

Julie Coy 

1984 

400 meter low hurdies 60.62 

Kathy Raugust 

1981 

800 meter run 

2:15.5 

Caron Choy 

1980 

1,500 meter run 

4:39.5 

Jody Cobb 

1981 

3,000 meter run 

9:52.7 

Maria Trujillo 

1979 

5,000 meter run 

18:04 

Maria Trujillo 

1980 

10,000 meter run 

38:04 

Pam Burkes 

1980 

400 meter relay 

48.7 

S.Ringrose, J.Diggs 
R. Lambert, K.Keller 

1987 

1,600 meter relay 

3:56.5 

Kessinger, Lopez 
Marked, Coy 

1983 

Triple Jump 

41'8" 

Janis Diggs 

1985 

Long Jump 

19'2.75” 

Janis Diggs 

1985 

High Jump 

6'0" 

Kathy Raugust 

1981 

Javelin 

153'11" 

Nadine Bowers 

1983 

Shot Put 

45'8" 

Kathy Kuchta 

1978 

Discus 

134'4" 

Martha Getris 

1981 

Heptathlon 

5,353 

Kathy Raugust 

1981 

Pentathlon 

3,728 

Kathy Raugust 

1980 






















First top seed - 

Alex Ayers, right, 
led SJC's first 
tennis team in '37 
to the conference 
championship. 

Tennis began on top, 
places on top often 

The first tennis season for SJC produced a league 
championship and an outstanding league player, Alex Ayers. 

Both championships and other outstanding players have 
followed frequently. The very next year, the first with G. 
Darwin Peavy as coach, Donald "Diamond" Yee was 
outstanding. Another player in those years was Don 
Mammen, whose sons played for Hartnell in the '60s. 
Others in the '60s were Rudy and Jose Perez, who still win 
at tennis regularly. In '67 and '68, Alex Golomeic became a 
top seed for Hartnell. In '80, Golomeic, in the photo below, 
returned to Hartnell as its soccer and tennis coach. 




Rose Bowl year champs - In the year of the Junior Rose Bowl 
football team, other teams were tops in the league, too. One 
was this tennis team. In the back are Bob Munroe, Ray Bloyed 
and Wayne Crook. In front are Troy George and Marty 
Fourcade. The oldest man on the team, Fourcade, now 
deceased, had been California Horseshoe champion in '39. As 
spirited as he was before WWII, he organized a Rose Bow! 
scrap book with clippings from newspapers throughout the 
United States and donated it to the college library. 


Repeat champions - 

When coach G. Darwin Peavy retired his tennis 
team won the championship. This '68 tennis 
team repeated. In the front row, left to right, are 
Mike Alamo, Ben Urabe, Tony Guitierrez and 
Ron Miller. Behind are Larry Mammen, Alex 
Golomeic, Danny Sanchez and coach Tony 
Teresa. Golomeic has coached both men's and 
women's tennis at Hartnell since '81. In '90, he 
coached the son of '60s Hartnell tennis star Rudy 
Perez, El Sausal Junior High's vice-principal. 
Son David qualified forthe 90 Northern California 
finals. In '83, he coached Marian Lowe, now 
nationally ranked for players in their 70's. That 
same year, Dan Emmerson was the top 
conference player and state runner-up. In '84, 
the men's team was second in the state. Team 
members were Mike Corl, Trampas Shackle, 
Randy Lingenfelter, Abe DeMateo, Mike and Van 
Schuyver and Larry Burk. Burk and VanSchuyver 
were all-conference in doubles. The '86 men's 
team won the conference championship with 
Lingenfelter, Blayde Bynum, J. P. Dozier, Larry 
Brillantes, Hilton Metzner, Al Becker and Eric 
Vargas. In '87, Susan Ajeska and Maureen 
Whitlock went to the NorCal finals as a doubles 
team. Top player Sandy Anderson was one of 
the best women players Golomeic has coached. 

The other, Lorene 
Requiro, led the '82 
170 team to second 
in the conference. 
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Spirit & grit 

In '51, student body president 
George Jackson, right, collects a 
traditional bet from Monterey 
Peninsula College's president. 
Future dentist Michael McCann 
shows his enthusiasm. Jackson 
edited the newspaper a year earlier 
and now lives in Hawaii. In '68, the 
entire football team looked like the 
player below as the Panthers 
muddedto a 31-6 win over 
Gavilan. Below right, James 
Brewster Thompson (74) shows 
that he knows how to enjoy a 
workout. Thompson is among 
Hartnell's top 10 high jumpers, 
triple jumpers and hurdlers. 







Award winner - Ron 

Critchfield was honor¬ 
able mention All- 
American in basketball 
and as football quarter¬ 
back in '56-57. 


Munn 

outscoresall <- 
others 


Great basketball scorers and 
floor leaders have played 
every few years for Hartnell - 
Bob Beach, Abel Rodriguez, 
Fred Willson, Bob Larson, 
Jack Rowley (above), Bill 
Loveless, Ron Critchfield 
(left), Steve Ish, Jim Mastin 
and many others. Willson's 
great achievement of 40 
points in one game in '51 held 
until Steve Ish dumped 43 
through the hoop in '71. The 
greatest scorer was yet to 
come. In '86, Marty Munn 
topped that with 44. 
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How Munn does it - 

Aggressive charges toward the basket brought Marty Munn 
Hartnell scoring records in '86 and other scoring leadership 
since then. At San Diego State, he was leading scorer and 
rebounder his senior year and holds records for the most 
points in a game with 37 and the most 3-pointers in a season 
with 60. Playing in Denmark in 89-90, he led scoring in the 
country with a 33-point average and an average of five 3- 
pointers a game. His Hartnell team was the strongest of the 
decade. Fellow players were Mike Maker, Stacey Johnson, 
Eric Tillery, Craig Harris and Jeff Foster. 














Soccer! 

Beginning as a team of mostly 
foreign students in '67, soccer 
became a regular sport at Hartnell 
in the mid- '70s. Members of the first 
team above were: standing - 
George Riakotake, M.R.K. Yazdi, 
ThaniAl Ahmad, AbdollahAINimer, 
Adnan Kahtany, SylvioDukue, Glen 
Cheddur, Brian Watwood, Leo 
Barsalona and Benny Domalaog; 
kneeling - Glen Lee, HadiGhafouri, 
Omar Tawfik, captain Jeff Abrahams 
and Armando Tdiaquez. This team 
compiled a 7-4-2 record. Alex 
Golomeic ('69) learned soccer in his 
native Yugoslavia and in Germany 
and began coaching soccer at 
Hartnell in '80. In 69, he was named 
conference coach of the year. One 
of his best players was Jesus "Chuy" 
Marquez, maneuvering the ball at 
the right. Marquez was All-Northern 
California in 6 7 and 69. His brothers 
David and Aristeo were all¬ 
conference earlier in the decade. 
All-State players for Hartnell have 
been Luciano "Lucky" Oliva in 64 
and Josh McChesney in '88. 

- Photo at right 
by Richard Green, 

The Californian 








Hartnell's second diamond champs ~ 

With many veterans from Hartnell's first baseball championship 
team in '53, these players made it two in a row. Players from 
'53 not on this team were leading hitter Glenn Moore, most 
valuable player Jack Brooks, Bob Grier, Chuck Pomeroy, Jack 
Matsuoka, Bob Sowash, Bill Smith, Jack Forsyth and Irv 
Verret. On the '54 team were: front row - Paul Nava, Don 
Ridge, Chuck Dillard, Bob Costa, Morris Boutte, Jack Rowley, 


John Ucovich, Richard Adams, Dave Brazell and Don 
Halterman;middle row- coach Jess Regli, George Bernasconi, 
Luther McDaniels, Arland Conner, Ray Shields, Bill Smith, Al 
Noren, Reno Cornaggia, Charlie Varbel, Gene Deel and 
CharlieSartwell;back row- John Maruyama, HaroldKolstad, 
MUsMori, PaulMalech, Eddie Dix, Bob Tomczak, Dick Herman, 
George Martines, Dick White, Don Locke and manager Bob 
Nuha. 




Bob Kelley coaches wrestling 
in '67-68, above, and Kathy Morasca, 
right, spikes the volleyball in 76. 














Teams with a mission: the team that almost won 


They were WWII veterans and they led the league until the end. 
They were like the Boston Red Sox of '49. 

But this was the Salinas Junior College Panthers of ’47. Baseball 
was their return to normalcy after the distruption of a great all-out 
war. That was the way it was for the Boston Red Sox of '49, 
according to David Halberstam in The Summer of '49. 

But this was the spring of 47 at Salinas JC. Until their coach, Dom 
Campolo, was fired before the last game of the season, they led the 
league, but something changed. It was the way the NewYork 
Yankees overtook the Boston Red Sox in the summer of '49. 


But they were a great team, and most of them remain friends to this 
day. They held a reunion just before the World Series in '89, and it 
was like old times. Like the Boston Red Sox of’49, they told of plays 
as though they had happened yesterday, but that’s the way baseball 
players are about important plays. 

Three — Earl ’’Topper” Arnett, Phil Cordrey and Richard Ryder — 
are deceased. Others are Phil deBord, Tom deBord, Jim DeLorimier, 
Frank Gamero, Harold Hunter, Finis Jeffers, Tony Mercant, Stan 
Miller, Charlie Momard, Don Napoli, Roy Parker, Jim Prien, Frank 
Stone, Clarence Twitchell, Roy Williams and Raul Vargas. 


The team that won all the way for its coach 


They played three games in 36 hours in 90-degree heat, their coach 
was in the hospital in a losing battle against cancer. 

They wanted to win, but they wanted most to win for their coach. 
They prayed in the dugout before each game and they would join 
hands in front of the dugout and shout, "Together.” 

They were the ’84 Hartnell Panther baseball team, the last ever 
coached by the legendary Tony Teresa and the first to win a small 
college state championship. 

"It was an emotional three days" Salinas Californian sports editor 
George Watkins commented. 

"Strange how teams take on the personality of their coach," he 
wrote, comparing their fighting spirit with their coach's fight. 

"The situation was not a comfortable one for Hartnell. The team 
had to keep its concentration tuned to the field" Watkins continued, 
"but at the same time wanted to be kept informed of their coach's 
condition." 

Concentrate they did. The first game against Marin was Hartnell's 
7-5. "Whatever pressure Hartnell felt was relieved in the first 
inning," Watkins said, "when Richard Burnett belted the first of his 
two homers. 

"The Panthers then scored twice in the bottom of the eighth to snap 
a 5-5 tie and win 7-5." 

The next day, game two was at 9:30 a.m. 

"The biggest controversy of the tourney for Hartnell occurred 
against Yuba on Saturday morning," Watkins said. 

"With the score 1-1 in the bottom of the sixth, Yuba had runners 
on second and third with one out. Pitcher Steve Adams walked 
behind the mound to comtemplate his next pitch. He wanted to be 
sure of what he was about to throw. The situation was tense. 

"Suddenly, the home plate umpire walked in from home plate and 
told Adams to stop stalling. He warned Adams that he was taking 


more than the allowable 20 seconds between pitches. 

"This brought Hartnell's Frank Geller out of the dugout pronto," 
Watkins said. "He argued that with men on base there was no time 
limit. But what really bothered Geller was the timing of the umpire. 

"That was no time to tell a pitcher to speed up,”’ Watkins quoted 
Geller, saying that the Yuba coaches agreed. 

Adams then threw the ball several feet over his catcher’s head, and 
Yuba scored to go ahead 2-1. He settled down immediately, though, 
and held Yuba in check the rest of the game. 

It took a dramatic ninth inning rally to pull it out 7-2. Centerfielder 
Don Burney led off with a single. Third baseman Bob Moe was safe 
on an error. 

The next hitter, second baseman Robert Zuniga, singled, driving 
in Burney with the tying run. While Burney was scoring, Zuniga ran 
to second. The emotion in the dugout exploded. 

Rightfielder Mark Prunty, strongest hitter of the series, grounded 
out. One out. Shorstop Orlando Caraveo walked. The bases were 
loaded. Yuba's pitcher walked Bemet, giving Hartnell the lead. 

Yuba's pitcher was replaced by a reliever. He had to face desig¬ 
nated hitter Burnett, who had hit two homers the previous day. You 
guessed it He hit a grand slam. 

Did Watkins say it was emotional? 

The next day, a supercharged Panther nine powered to an 11 -0 lead 
by the fourth inning against Siskiyous. The final was 14-7. 

In the series, Prunty had seven hits, four runs batted in and two 
walks in 14 at-bats and 16 times at the plate. Burnett’s contributions 
are obvious. Strong contributions came from other members of Hart¬ 
nell's first state baseball champs 
- Caraveo, Mike Bemet, Ray 
McGarry, Louis Banuelos, 

Bumey, Zuniga, Dave Olmos 
and Ron Vogt. 





















Trophy for ’Mr. Heart’ - 

A memento of "Tony Teresa Night" is held by 
Teresa's son Mike and Oakland Raider coach Tom 
Flores, a teammate of Tony Teresa's with the original 
Raider team. With Mike and Flores are Teresa's 


other sons, Steve, left, and Dan. Mike was a 
quarterback for his father's Hartnell teams in the 
early '70s, Steve was a defensive back in the mid- 
'70s and Dan was a quarterback in '81 and '82. 


Legendary Tony Teresa honored in his final months 


The clock showed 1 minute, 14 seconds, Hartnell was behind 25- 
24 and had the ball on its 34 yard line. 

Quarterback Teresa began throwing passes, one to the left sideline 
and then one to the right. Then, Teresa scrambled for seven yards 
when a pass attempt failed. 

Time was running out. Teresa ran for another five yards on fourth 
down with three yards needed for a first down. Then, Teresa 
completed a pass to the 13. Place-kicker Javier Leal came into the 
game and booted the winning field goal with 5 seconds on the clock. 

Tony Teresa heroics? Not this time. The "come-through" 
performance was by Teresa’s son Dan against Monterey Peninsula 
College in '82, but Panther fans who saw Teresa play in the Junior 
Rose Bowl couldn't help but recall Tony's ability to pull a team to 
victory in the final seconds of a game. 

Tony did it as a professional football player, not just at Hartnell and 
San Jose State. When playing for the British Columbia Lions, he 
once kicked a 35-yard winning field goal with 30 seconds remaining. 
A back injury prior to the 1961 Oakland Raider season ended 
Teresa's playing career. 

His career as player became secondary to his life as a coach, his 
widow Pat said in '89. He became a coach and teacher in '59, 
returning to Hartnell as full-time coach in 70. The Salinas Californian 

editorialized about Teresa when 
450 friends honored him after 
he had undergone cancer 
surgery in May '84: "Coaches 
occupy a special place among 
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leaders in a community, and Teresa occupies a special place among 
coaches." 

The Californian also printed a full page article by wire editor and 
sports historian James Albanese, who quoted the inscription on the 
trophy: 

"Tony — The athlete, coach, teacher, father, husband. 

"Thanks for the thrills of your athletic endeavors, for guidance 
and unselfish dedication to the youth and community. 

At San Jose State, Teresa was All-Coast at quarterback in '55 and, 
as a defensive back, led the Spartans in interceptions both seasons 
In '55, Teresa quarterbacked and intercepted two John Brodie 
passes in San Jose State's 19-14 first-ever win over Stanford. 

He played two years in Canada and an exhibition season for the 
San Francisco 49ers. After being cut, he taught and coached a year 
at the new North Salinas High and then joined the new Oakland 
Raiders. 

"He led the Raiders in rushing with 606 yards in 12 games with a 
4.4 yards-per-carry average," Albanese wrote. "That placed him 
fifth among all AFL ground gainers. He was third on the team in 
receiving with 35 catches for 393 yards and four touchdowns. His 
10 touchdowns and 60 points scored led the team. 

"The longest-standing record in the Raider press book was his 83- 
yard touchdown run against the Buffalo Bills at Kezar. The record 
held up until 1981. 

"Teresa's Raider teammates and coaches were impressed with the 
Salinas man's desire to succeed and voted him "Mr. Heart." 

For the next 14 years, he gave that heart to his coaching. 













Coach Dick Voris (middle) 
didn't see 

THE pass 

because he was looking for 
another quarterback while 

Chuck Dillard 
(above) threw THE 
pass and Tony 
Teresa (far right) 
caught it for the 
"miracle" tie , 



and Hartnell PLUS Salinas went crazy 
over the '52 Junior Rose Bowl team 


"Miracle" was the key word in Salinas Californian headlines. 

Miraculous it was. In front of35,932 spectators, Hartnell drove 99 
yards in two minutes to tie the Dec. 13,1952 Junior Rose Bowl Game 
after the gun sounded. 

With 500 students enrolled, Hartnell College and Salinas brought 
more than 4,000 fans to Pasadena to see the undefeated Panthers play 
the heavier (by 23 pounds per man) Bacone, Oklahoma, Indians for 
the national championship in the Junior Rose Bowl. No Panther 
rooter was disappointed. 

"Hartnell Celebrates as though Tie Was a Win .. a Pasadena 
Star-News headline read. Similar hyperboles can be quoted from a 
dozen newspapers and half a dozen stories and columns by the Cali¬ 
fornian sports editor Doug Baldwin — and every Panther supporter 
who was there. 

Panther followers still say 38 years later that was the greatest game 
and greatest two minutes of football they've ever seen. 

Insane? 

For a few days. Panther players and fans probably seemed that 
wny. They remained on cloud 9 much longer. The insanity began 
building months earlier, the first day of '52 football practice. 


He doesn’t know how it started, coach Dick Voris said, but the 
players "decided they were good enough to go the the Junior Rose 
Bowl, and their talking motivated them." 

Half of the players were from a 1951 team that pulled themselves 
together after losing their first six games and ended the season with 
three straight wins, including a 19-14 upset of Monterey Peninsula 
College. They ended the season knowing they were winners. 
Joining them were a winning coach (and 1940-41 Panther star) and 
other winners, five from Voris' championship James Lick (San Jose) 
High 1951 team. 


Their first test was against 11 th ranked Fresno JC. Arlin "Chuck” 
Dillard, who tossed the tying pass against Bacone, passed for the 
first score of the season. Defense then preserved the 6-0 lead. 

From then on, the defensive line proved to be the stronger one in 
Voris 20-0-1 two seasons at Hartnell. Mainstays were ends Jim 
Crain (from Hanford) and Jack Brooks (Salinas), guards Jim Kirby 
and Dick Herman (Salinas), “ 

tackle Dick Gularte (Gonzales), 
linebackers Jerry Ledin (Los 
Gatos) and Leon "Duke" Snider 
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White shirts, maroon and gold caps and pom pons 
brought unity to 4,000 Hartnell rooters at the Junior 
Rose Bowl game. This photo was taken at halftime 
with Hartnell ahead 14-13. Shirtsleeves were 
appropriate with the 83-degree heat, which - one 
newspaper said - "turned the playing field into an 
oven." 

- Dick Andre photo 



Queen for a day, 
Babette Giannini 
(Smith) rode a 
convertible in the 
Junior Rose Bowl 
Parade and was 
introduced as part of 
the halftime cere¬ 
monies on the field. 
Giannini was active in 
several clubs and on 
InterClub Council. 

ContaCosta 19-0, Napa 19-14, San Francisco State JVs 52-0, Marin 
(in a drenching Kentfield downpour) 15-0 and Monterey (without 
Teresa because of broken bones in both hands) 13-6. 

Excitement built with each victory. For KSBW radio, 1942 
alumnus Don Wells outdid the Californian in building interest in this 
Cinderella team. Wells broadcast the Marin game while barely 
protected under a small tarpaulin. On the morning of Dec. 1, Wells 
recorded a 40 minute assembly program, including the bedlam that 
broke loose when President John B. Lemos announced, "The west¬ 
ern team will be Hartnell." 
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Henry Franci 
Line Coach 



Clive Bullian 
All League 2yrs. 
3d tm All Amer.'53 



John Perkins 
All League '52 
HM All Amer.’53 


'52-53 
Line Coach 
helped 
winners 
earn honors 
in nation, 
conference 



Dick Herman Jim Brandon 

All League All League 

’52 and ’53 '53 



Jim Crain 
All League 
’52 and'53 



Jerry Ledin 
All League 
’52 


Art Frolli 
All League 
’52 



Bob Scofield 
All League '52 


Dick Gularte Art Hernandez 

All League '52 All League '52 


Wells was at the panther statue to record Voris' talk and on Main 
Street for interviews as students serpentined downtown. The 
’’Sports Thrill" recording of Wells broadcasting the last two minutes 
and 11 seconds is a keepsake guarded by many Panther faithful. 

Community agencies raised funds to send the Hartnell band and 
pom pon girls, the Monterey County Sheriffs Posse led the Junior 
Rose Bowl parade, and student officers arranged for a Hartnell train 
for 415 rooters, and Babette Giannini was elected queen for the 
event. In the Rose Bowl, nine California bands and Indian dancers 
from Oklahoma performed. Then, the Bacone team appeared, 
wearing University of Oklahoma uniforms. 

With all that color and intimidation beforehand, the game began 
excitingly enough. In less than five minutes. Brooks had recovered 
a fumble and Dillard (not considered a runner) capped a 30 yard 
drive by scoring on a quarterback sneak. Dillard converted for 7- 
0 . 

In another six minutes, Bacone had six points. Teresa blocked the 
PAT attempt. Then, Hartnell fumbled on its own 26. Bacone turned 
the opportunity into a swift six plays and 7 points. Late in the second 
half, Hartnell drove 80 yards on nine plays, a key play being a 58 
yard pass to Jerry Jackstis (from Santa Clara), stopping on Bacone’s 
24. Two plays later, Dillard connected with Teresa for 6 and Bullian 
added 1 for a 14-13 halftime lead. 

The third quarter was mostly defense. Bacone’s third score put the 
Panthers behind 20-14 with 13:46 remaining in the game. The 
Panthers were unable to generate much offense in that fourth 
quarter, but their defensive work kept them in the game. Bacone 
pushed closer than a a foot from the goal line with a mid-quarter 
drive. 

"It was halted by the great Panther defensive unit...," Baldwin 
wrote in the Californian. "The defenders showed their best defen¬ 
sive skill of all season in stopping the push." 

The defense was to be tested again as time ran out. With two and 
a half minutes remaining, Bacone kicked out on the Panther 6. 
Immediately, a penalty pushed the Panthers back to the one, and the 
goalpost shadows cast on the Panthers seemed sadly prophetic to the 
Hartnell side of the Rose Bowl. 

99 yards in 2 minutes, 11 seconds 
Then, with 2:11 left, Hartnell began to move. Three completed 
passes and a run by Dillard put the ball on the Bacone 29. Then, "26 
seconds, 25,24," Wells ticked-off seconds as the sound of Panther 
rooters added to the excitement in his voice. A time out cost the 
Panthers a 5-yard penalty to the 34. Then, an incomplete pass left 
only fiveseconds. Wells broadcast, "The gun sounds, the ball game 
is over. Bacone wins 20-14. Wait a minute! Wait a minute now! 
Hold it! There may be a penalty on that last play.... Well, I'm dead 
now, but I'll be even deader when the next few seconds are over!" 

Pass interference had been called, giving the Panthers one play 
from the 16. Dillard threw to Teresa in the left flat and, Wells 
screamed, "He scored, he scored, he scored, he scored, Yeaah!" and 
on for several seconds longer. 

The extra point attempt was blocked, so the final score was 20-20. 
"Storybook ... zany ... spine-tingling." All these superlatives 
were used by Southern California and local press. Baldwin in his 
Californian column called it the "Best of all." 

A fan put it in more modem perspective. Alden Barsiad, local 
architect and Cal graduate, says, "The only play I have seen in my 
life that rivals the famous five laterals against Stanford . . . was 
Teresa's in the Junior Rose Bowl." 

What could top the Rose Bowl season? 
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Near-miracles were the product of coach Ken 
Blue and quaterback Takeo Hirahara in 1954. 
With almost no experience at Watsonville, he 
became an all-confernce quarterback. 


The football dorm, this 1900 Victorian at 123 Central 
Ave. still had remnants of luxury, such as a 12-foot 
dinning table, in 1958. Coach Blue and family lived 
within for a few years and Mr. and Mrs. George Abbott 
did 57-58. Abbott provided the photo. 


'53 team 'twice as good' as Rose Bowl team 


Probably nothing. Bill Whited, honorable mention end for Hart¬ 
nell in 1949 and assistant coach in '50, ’60 and ’61, rates the '52 team 
as the best he’s ever seen. But he never saw the ’53 team. 

Teresa came back as a split-T quarterback and made All-Ameri¬ 
can. More than half of the others from Voris' first season returned 
to complete a record under his coaching of 20-0-1. Voris says the 
1953 team was twice as good because of the added year of experi¬ 
ence and maturity for the veterans and the speed of some newcom¬ 
ers. ’’Nobody even came close to us.” 

Team holds seven opponents scoreless 
In fact, only three teams scored against the Panthers, and the 
closest any team came was 18 points in 38-20 wins over Riverside 
and Porterville. Other victories were over LA Harbor 45-0, San 
Mateo 25-0, Menlo 32-0, East Contra Costa 53-0, Napa 42-0, Cal 
Poly JVs 59-0, Marin 57-13 and MPC 27-0. 

Was that the greatest-ever Panther team? What about the 1958 
powerhouse of Voris’ successor, Ken Blue? With Teresa as an 
assistant coach and with All-American lineman Bob Harrison and 
All-American All-Stars Jim Stireman and Bob Cabanyong, that 
team won by significant scores, too, beating Porterville 40-12, Cal 
Poly Frosh 44-7, Compton 35-6, Diablo Valley 28-6, Vallejo 41-6, 
Menlo 27-0, San Jose 15-6, Fresno 12-0 and MPC 54-0. 

It is unsafe to say anyone can defeat an outweighed team that 
charges 99 yards in the last two minutes. Nevertheless, either the '53 
or ’58 team probably could have beaten the Rose Bowl team. Neither 
received an invitation to the Rose Bowl. Why? 


In 1953, little explanation was needed because the Junior Rose 
Bowl Committee seldom invited a team two consecutive years and 
preferred a close game, especially after the thriller of'52. Would any 
opponent have given the Panthers a close game in '53 ? Slim Chance. 

What about '58? Was Hartnell too small a college to consider? 
Too unknown? Hardly! The college could do half of what it did in 
'52 and still bring and draw the kind of crowd that stayed in the 
stadium past the post-gun score then. 

"We knew we could count on the town's support and it lived up to 
expectations,” a Junior Rose Bowl official said in ’52, "More than 
that, it surpassed our best hopes." 

With that background, the '58 team waited at Blue's house for the 
expected invitation. Instead, the team's reward was this next day's 
headline in the Californian: "Undefeated, Untied, Uninvited." 

Were the '53 and '58 teams greater than the state champions of 
Arvin Smith and Marv Grim in the 60s and 80s? The answer will 
never be known, but the formidable teams of Smith's decade and 
Grim's 14 years are capsulized on pages 164 and 5. 

Blue began with almost no veterans from the great '53 team, so '54 
began as a losing year. Even with great records in his last years 
before being hired away by the University of New Mexico, his total 
record was 26-29-3. Blue is now an assistant coach at University of 
the Pacific. 

Following is a synopsis of 
Blue's six Hartnell years. 181^ 

(please turn to page 192) 


















Tumbling earthward for a World's record 70 flat 
spins or zooming upside down over a mountain - all 
in a day's work for Wayne Handley ('59). That's him 
on the outside of his plane directly above. Like the 
others on these pages he learned his aerobatics in 
the US Navy. Unlike the others, though, in 1990, he 
planned more years of hot flying. Fortunate sky 
watchers may be able to see his "agrobatics" show 
long after the 1990. For a story on Handley and the 
other ex-Navy pilots on this page, turn to page 184 

- Dan Jones photos 












Streaking 
across the sky 

has been a pattern for 44 years for the US 
Navy Flight demonstration Team known as 
the "Blue Angels." Before the sleek jets 
above were brought into the act, an SJC/ 
Hartnell alumnus figured out and led the 
first tight-formation maneuvers. Roy Voris 
(’39), on the left below, was the founder of 
the "Blue Angels" and led the team for five 
years. His story is on the next page. 

-- Blue Angels' photo provided by Salinas Californian 



Directly below is the cover of the 1989 book 
by E verett Alvarez Jr. ('57). To the left of that 
is Alvarez, held longer as a prisoner of war 
than any other American in history. His story 
is on the following page. 



THE TRUE HEROIC STORY OF EIGHT-AND- 
ONE-HALF YEARS AS A POW OY THE FIRST 
AMERICAN SHOT DOWN OVER NORTH VIETNAM 


EVERETT ALVAREZ AIM AilMY $.PIICH 




























The 'flying connection' reaches from the 30s into the 70s 

Hot pilots from Hartnell, via US Navy, 


"Hot. 

"The weather and the flying.” 

That was the opening in the Salinas Californian of a story on the 
1989 Salinas Air S how. The weather may be unusual for Salinas, but 
hot flying is standard for 1957 and 58 Panther quarterback Wayne 
Handley. 

In that show, Handley set a world record with 70 inverted flat spins 
(you can get the feeling from the photo two pages back). 

Daring gravity in the sky for 17 years before Handley even 
learned to fly at Hartnell was another athlete — of Salinas JC - from 
1937 to 39. 

Roy (Butch) Voris, then of Santa Cruz, not only founded the Blue 
Angels but was their lead pilot for a second time while Handley was 
not yet in high school and Hartnell's football team was coached into 
the Junior Rose Bowl by Voris' kid brother Dick ('42). Dick's story 
begins on page 178 and you'll find more on the three Voris brothers 
on page 94, but these pages are devoted to the great story of three 
great aviators from Hartnell. 

Three Hartnell alumni ~ Everett Alvarez Jr. ('57), Handley and 
Voris - gained skill as U.S. Navy pilots. Learning aerobatics was 
part of their training in fighter planes. Alvarez and Voris were war 
heroes. 

Salinas High School graduate Alvarez will soon have a new 
Salinas district high school named for him to recognize his heroism 
as the longest-held American prisoner of war in history. His 1989 
book, Chained Eagle , details those 8 1/2 years as a prisoner of the 
North Vietnamese. 

In a review of Alvarez' book, Dave Norstrand of the Salinas 
Californian wrote, "To read it is also to understand better the 
resilience of the human spirit.” 

These words from his book describe action very shortly before his 
A-4Skyhawk was hit: "As I looked back the whole world seemed to 
be firing at me. The Skyhawks zeroed in... at two-second intervals. 
I flew through streams of black flak peppering the sky ...." 

Charles Nelson, husband of retired Hartnell secretary Kathy 

Nelson, was on Alvarez' carrier 
and observed Alvarez' serious 
JKK is 4 following of his Catholic religion 

there. Nelson believes Alvarez' 


words fully - that "My strength came from holding fast to my faith. 
..." when others lost their discipline, sanity and even their lives. 

Though Alvarez considers his Hartnell years to be mainly prepa¬ 
ration for the University of Santa Clara, he was a cross country 
runner and president of the Associated Men Students. As AMS 
president, he led work on the fall sports day, spring dance, and fresh¬ 
man-sophomore competition (including the tug o' war into the 
mudhole) and dance for field day. 

Alvarez also credits William McCallum for interesting him in 
chemistry and World War II Naval officer Vincent Anselmo for 
influencing him. His other Hartnell connection is that he is a second 
cousin of 1957-58 student body president Alex Zermeno, and his 
brother Ernie, 1961-62 quarterback (and now principal of Gilroy 
High School). 

After retiring from the Navy as a Commander in 1980, he earned 
a law degree and served six years as deputy administrator of the 
Veterans Administration. In 1987, he formed his own management 
consulting company. 

Handley was the only Navy pilot of the three to learn flying at 
Hartnell. When he saw the college’s three airplanes on a trip to 
Hartnell A & M, his long-time desire to fly helped him to decide 
where to go to college. On graduation from Gonzales High School, 
the Lions Club gave him a check for an athletic scholarship. He used 
it for flying lessons. 

At Hartnell, he learned flying with G. Darwin Peavy and Jay 
Hickenlooper. Far from ignoring the Lions’ expectations of him as 
an athlete, he starred at quarterback for two seasons. In 1957, he was 
all-conference. In 1958, he passed for 409 yards on the undefeated 
team that was ranked first in the state and third in the nation. You 
can read about that great season on page 192. 

Long-time instructor, dean and counselor June Handley (Wayne's 
second cousin) was his "guiding force" so he could graduate and 
thereby qualify for the Navy flight program. 

After five and a quarter years in the Navy ("I loved the flying") 
Wayne began what he really wanted to do, fly crop dusters. After 
talking to groups about agricultural aviation and also performing at 
air shows, he created a novel approach — combine agricultural flying 
techniques with aerobatics and call it "agrobatics." 

He includes agricultural flying in his 15-minute performance by 
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leave their marks in 

having ribbons stretched between two poles to simulate power lines. 
Then, Agricultural Aviation magazine said in May 1989, he flies 
under the ribbon while his announcer explains when that maneuver 
is safer ",.. than it is to make all the decisions about pulling up .. 

ft 

With his unique performance, in 1987, he gained the support of 
Hartnell alumnus Jim Gattis (’68) to become a late entry in the 
Salinas Air Show. M His loops and spins thrilled the crowd," the 
article in Agricultural Aviation said, "and became one of the air- 
show’s most popular performances." 

Since then, he’s performed at air shows as far away as Sherman, 
Texas, and Arlington, Washington. Handley's wife Karen (Struve) 
(’60) used to worry about his agricultural flying, "but now I just 
worry about air shows." She wouldn't want to change him, though, 
she says. Apparently she won't, for he is having a new plane 
constructed to take him to more shows at greatrer distances. 

Retired since 1985, Santa Cruz High School graduate and current 
resident of Monterey, Roy "Butch" Voris was president of the Men's 
Club and an outstanding football player, according to Battery sports 
editor Floyd Wilke (a long-time history professor at UC Berkeley). 
He was a tackle on the 1938 team that won every home game. You 
can read about that football season on page 103. 

Voris shared the Wayne Handley childhood dream about flying as 

Top of the page flyers are 

Conservative airline pilots came through Hartnell, some learning 
some of their flying at the college. So did fighter and bomber pilots, 
a public relations man with Pan American and a NASA flight 
director. 

The story of the aviation program and Flying Club is on page 104, 
with more information on long-time Flying Club adviser G. Darwin 
Peavy on page 54. But here's a partial explanation of the cartoon by 
Eldon Dedini (’41). Dedini, a passenger only, flew from King City 
with a friend. 

"I remember landing in the vacant field behind SJC with Jesse 
Homen (’42). One frosty morning, we flew up the Salinas River 
bottom below the fog -1 can still see the bams and cows at eye level 
out the windows (parallel to the windows). We landed behind the 
school ready for our first class." 


- cartoon by Eldon Dedini '41 

sky, flying records 

he "hung around" Alhambra Airport. Unlike Handley, though, he 
did not learn to fly at SJC because his graduation came a semester 
earlier than the flying program. Like Alvarez, though, he apparently 
did all right. 

Flying F4F Wildcats and F6F Hellcats in combat in the South 
Pacific, according to the American Fighter Aces Album , he shot 
down at least seven fighter planes and destroyed numerous aircraft 
on the ground. In 1946, the Album says,.. he was selected and 
ordered to organize, train and lead the Navy's Flight Demonstration 
Team, the 'Blue Angels."’ 

After two years of leading the "Angels" through the skies in their 
tight maneuvers, Voris was reassigned to command a fighter squad¬ 
ron. Then, in 1950, he returned to the "Angels" for three years of 
high speed aerobatics. 

After retirement as a captain, Voris worked as director of public 
affairs and advertising for Grumman Corporation and then 11 years 
in the headquarters of the National Aeronautics and Space Admini¬ 
stration (NASA). Though retired, his connection with fighter aces 
and the Blue Angels keeps him active with speaking engagements. 

Two of these three Hartnell/Navy pilots have left aerobatics 
behind, but all have left a mark in aviation annals. 

For more on Hartnell’s flying connection, 
see page 104 

part of 'flying connection' 

Dedini tells of a ride with 8-hour pilot Bob Wray ('42) practicing 
barrel rolls. "I think I must have been crazy to trust these guys." 

Wray and Homen became successful militarypilots, as did the 
Navy pilots featured on thepreceding pages, Harold Hillman (’46), 
A1 Mapa (’41) and others. So did David Bird (’49) and Ray Pere (’49) 
in the airlines and Peggy Anne Taylor (Geery)(’47) -who scared a 
cow into birth and had the calf named after her. The identity of the 
leafleter is hidden in page 140, but the identity of NASA flight 
director John Foster (’40) is part of the "NASA connection" on page 
108, and the story of Pan Am PR 
director Dick Barkle (’40) and J. 

Frederick Muggs ^ g ^ 

on page 



























At the right in Houston, Maria Trujillo ('80) leaves many men 
behind her in Marathons, and she just might be a strong 
contender in the 1992 Olympics. Before the Boston Marathon 
in 89, she expressed concern that she had been unable to 
run a Marathon in less than 2 hours and 30 minutes. At 
Boston, she was third with a time of 2:28:53. 

Jogging instructor saw potential, 
started runner on her way 

"She left all the men behind without sweating," jogging instructor 
Carolyne West said about her new 1978 student, Maria Trujillo, "so 
I introduced her to track coach Gary Shaw." 

Less than two years later, Maria became the fastest 3,000 (9:52.7) 
and 5,000 meter (18:04) runner in Hartnell history. 

"Coach Shaw let me know that running could open new doors (to 
getting scholarships).. 

For her, it worked, She completed a computer science degree on 
a track scholarship at Arizona State University, Tempe. 


Not just a coach, 

G. Ed Adams 
is an institution 

G. Ed Adams (left) is gone, but his name lives on 
in one of Northern California's premier track 
meets and in the memories of athletes from his 
32 years of coaching at Hartnell. 

Track and basketball are the sportspeople 
identify with Adams', but he coached almost 
every sport at the college between 1937 and 89. 
His first year, he coached football, basketball 
and - simultaneously - track and baseball. 

"He was the last of a breed of multi-sport 
coaches who ,”Salinas Californian reporter Ellen 
Karel wrote at the time of his death in October 
89,wearing gray sweatshirt, baseball! cap 
and a whistle around the neck - taught 
everything —" 

For a time, "everything" included boxing and 
almost always track. Except for the World War II 
period and three other years, Adams was SJC/ 
Hartnell's track coach. 

Ray Perez and Dick Casper in 1955, Wes Bond 
in '56, Don McDowell in '58, Dick Burdette and 
Al Smith in 83 and Danny Williams in 87 were 
some of his top runners. Some of his top 
athletes in field events were Ivan Hartsell and 
Dan Likens in '59, Dave Nichols in 86, Don Wells 
in 87, Richard Reard in 88. Marv Anderson ('55) 
still holds the Hartnell discus record at 156' 9," 
and Tom O'Neill (85) is third best college discus 
thrower at 154'9 1/2". 

- Richard Green, Californian, photo 











Success - for high jumpers -• Gio Spratiling (above) set a 
new Hartnell high jump record at 7' 1/4" while winning at the 
State meet in 1990. Below, his coach, Joe Hicks, was the 
previous Hartnell record holder at 7' in '81. Also from '81 the 
young lady with strikingly similar form is Kathy Raugust, 
Hartnell's top woman high jumper at 6'. Hicks and Raugust 
were also versatile. Hicks holds the Hartnell men's record in 
the 110 meter high hurdles at 14.19 and is the third highest 
man in decathlon scores at 6,922. Even more of a super 
athlete, Raugust holds women's records in the 100 meter high 
hurdles at 14.5,400 meter low hurdles at60.62and Heptathlon 
with the national community college record at 5,353 points. 

- Sprattling photo by Clay Peterson, Californian 




Versatility and Ticka Simon 
(Rosetto) at the left are 
synonymous. Like the others on 
these pages, Ticka ('82) was a 
track star. She is second to 
Raugust in the Heptathlon. In 
addition, she was All-State here 
in Volleyball and a two-time All- 
American at California State, 
Hayward. Like Maria Trujillo, 
she had her talent recognized 
and encouraged by coaches 
West and Shaw. Like all of the 
others, she is highly sucessful in 
her chosen career. For more 
information on Hartnell 
tracksters, see pages 199 and 
the index, beginning on page 
249. 


















The first Panther to make it as a professional football player 
was Don "Boom-Boom" Burke, a 210 pound fullback here in 
1946 and for USC the next three years. For the San Francisco 
49ers, he was a linebacker from 1950-54. With the 49ers now 
is Greg Cox (below), an All-State choice at Hartnell in 1984 
and all-conference for San Jose State in '87. The 49ers expect 
him to be a key defensive back in '90. 

-- photos courtesy of Don Burke and SF 49ers 



Don Burke ('47) 
was first, 

Greg Cox (’85) 
is third, 

making two 49ers, 



Quarterback Ed Brown made the 1948and '49 football seasons 
at Hartnell memorable. In eight years with the Chicago Bears, 
he led in punting six years and passing five years. In '56, he 
led the NFL with a 57.1 completion average and a 9.92 yard 
gained average, and was All-Pro. In '64 with the Pittsburgh 
Steelers he was Comeback Player of the Year. 

- photo courtesy of Chicago Bears 














Ed Brown ('49) 
makes one Bear 

and Rocky Thompson ('69) 
and Ernie Camacho (78) 
make two Giants 




Ralph "Rocky" Thompson was an offensive back at Hartnell in 
1967and '68 and at West Texas State the next two years. For 
the New York Giants forthree seasons, however, he specialized 
in kickoff returns, including a 75, 92 and 93-yarder. His 1971 
return average was 26.3 yards. 


Tony Teresa was a 49er, too, in 1958, but this photo shows 
him in his British Columbia garb. After great seasons at 
Hartnell and San Jose state, he played in Canada for two 
years. Then, after one season with the 49ers, he"'retired" until 
the Oakland Raiders formed. With the Raiders, he was the 
leading scorer and ground gainer until a career-ending injury 
in his second season. In 1960, he was first in scoring and 
rushing, second in pass receiving, third in passing and fifth in 
punt returns. 
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The San Francisco Giant is 
baseball pitcher Ernie 
Camacho. Early in 1990, he 
was sent to Phoenix, but he 
contributed to the 1989 
pennant and had several good 
seasons as a relief pitcher with 
other major league teams. 

With the Cleveland Indians in 
1986, he was sixth in the 
American League with 20 
saves. In '84, he set Indian 
records for saves in a season 
(23) and a month (7). At 
Hartnell in 1975 and '76, he 
struck out 302. 

- SF Giants' photo 


— photo courtesy of Mrs. Pat Teresa 














After 18 years and two strokes, Arvin Smith knew 
1960 all-conference end Charlie Elder. At a 1989 
banquet in Smith's honor, Elder and 16 other 
former players and three fellow coaches heaped 
words of praise on Smith and told of his gentle 
way of teaching toughness and success. With 
seven conference championships, one state 
championship and only one losing season in his 
10 years as football coach, Smith had his career 
ended by the first stroke with a 67-27-2 record. 
After that stroke, Smith was able to continue 
teaching and to coach cross country and golf until 
his retirement in 1988. For more about Smith's 

great teams, see page 
164 

- Dick Andre photo 


after the 1989 season with nine conference 
championships and an overall 107-36-4 record 
over 14 seasons. During the 1980-83 seasons, his 
teams won 26 consecutive conference games. For 
more about Grim's record and his two sons who 
played for him, see page 165 

- photo courtesy of Marv Grim 


1980, '81, '82? Doesn't make much difference, for 
the scene was repeated at the state championship 
or Northern California championship game three 
consecutive seasons. Marv Grim, Hartnell's 
winningest-ever football coach is getting the ride. 
Players whose faces can be seen are Daro 
Encallado, 52, Matt Echeveria, number hidden, and 
Ron McClure, 77. Grim retired from football coaching 















Football brings joy, 
camaraderie 
to coaches, players 

Some even enjoy rewards as pros 


Glamor, along with bruises and hard training, 
comes with the territory for quarterbacks and 
running backs. So does some good money if 
they make it in professional football. The most 
recent Hartnell running back to make it - despite 
injuries here, at Texas A & M and in the pros — is 
Anthony Toney, now in his fifth season as a 
Philadelphia Eagle. At Hartnell in 1981 and '82, 
he rushed for 1,800 yards and scored 34 
touchdowns. At Texas A & M, he was All- 
Southwest Conference and was second in the 
SWC in rushing. Each year as an Eagle, he has 
improved his rushing totals. In 1989, he rushed 
for 582 yards, gaining 44 yards on one carry 
against the New York Giants, and caught 19 

passes for 124 yards. 

- Ed Mahan photo 














'58 Panthers 


JIM STIREMAN: 

All-American All-Stars 
All-Northern California 
All-Conference 

BOB HARRISON: 
All-American All-Stars 
All-Northern California 
All-Conference 
Williamson All-American 


KEN BLANTON: 
All-Conference 


BOB CABANYOG: 
All-American All-Stars 
All-Conference 

DON ROHRKE: 

All-Northern California 
All-Conference 


Blue Reward : Undefeated, Untied, Uninvited 


(Continued from page 181) 

1955- After losses in the first five games, the team found success 
as the skills of novice quarterback Takeo Hirahara developed. The 
total record was 4-6, including a 19-6 finaleover MPC. Hiraharaand 
guard Jamie Bareng were all-conference. Bareng was also the 
team’s MVP. Other players receiving praise were Tom Kyle, Ron 
Earl, Gary Schniekert, Marvin Roberts, Bob Tomczak, Bill Wil¬ 
liams and Gene Deel. 

1955 — The scores were better than in '54, and the percentage 
improved slightly with a 4-4-2 recolrd. With the 19-13 finale, Blue 
gained the honor of joining Voris and Elliott ”Ab” Wilson (’49-51) 
as a coach whose teams had beaten MPC twice. Tackle Rowland 
Payne and end Harold Boutte were honorable mention All-Ameri¬ 
cans, and halfback David Crocker was all-conference. Quarterback 
Chuck Filice was the coaches’ outstanding player. Other players 
singled out for praise were Bareng, Hirahara, Max Anderson, Bill 
Worrell and Ron Bernal. 

1956 — Despite having honorable mention All-American quarter¬ 
back Ron Critchfield leading the offense, the '56 Panthers dropped 

to a frustrating 1 -8-1. Honored as 
"Outstanding" by Blue were 
Crocker and lineman Ron Jones. 
Crocker and Tony Vallejo were 
co-captains, and Bernal won the 
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trophy for outstanding Homecoming player. 

1957 - After five straight losses, the players, La Reata said,. 
. developed into an overpowering hard-hitting team." LaReata then 
predicted that the '58 team would do well. The first win was 40-13 
over Menlo. All-conference choices were fullback Jim Stireman 
and quarterback Wayne Handley, second team choices Ken Blanton 
and Dick Rohrke and honorable mentions Bob Cabanyong and Jim 
Mastin. Rohrke and A1 Machado were team captains. Stireman, 
Rohrke and Hal Turner were voted most valuable. 

1958 ~ The La Reata prediction was correct. The team went 9- 
0, whipping MPC 54-0. Quarterback Wayne Handley said the team 
was "so loaded with talent that they didn't even need me." He did not 
repeat as an all-conference choice, but he completed most of the 
team's passes. The talent? All-American Bob Harrison (who was 
with the original Oakland Raiders before an injury converted him to 
a businessman), All-American All-Stars Stireman and Cabanyong, 
All-NorCal Don Rohrke all-conference Ken Blanton and all-confer¬ 
ence honorable mentions Bill Elliott and Dick Juarez. 

1959 - A "loaded" 6-4 team defeated Lancaster 19-0 in the Alfalfa 
Bowl. All-Americans were Don Rohrke (also most inspirational 
and outstanding homecoming player) and (honorable mentions) 
Chris Machado (also outstanding back) and Leo Arredondo. Sec¬ 
ond team all-conference choices were Mike Porter and Jerry Ka- 
nada. Mel Smith was outstanding lineman in the Alfalfa Bowl. 
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Excepted from Eldon Dedini cartoon in Salinas Index-Journal, Oct. 31, 1940 


JNIOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS 

!inasJC BATTERY JQ BE COMPLETED BY THANKSGIVING 

—Sept. 2, 1936 

) avis Unofficially Breaks World Record 


uns Furlong In 20.2 
o Break Owens Mark; 
ies 100 Dash Time 9.4 


Salinas Cindermen Entrain 
For National Meet Today 


i Name For Studen 
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C BATTERY, May 27, 1941 
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Panther Sentinel 
Dec. 15, 1980 


3 State behind Menlo 











































































